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Art. L—1. Essay on the Rate of Wages—with an eramina- 
tion of the causes of the Differences in the condition of 
the Laboring Population throughout the world. By H. 
C. Carey. Philadelphia, 1835. 


2. Address delivered before the General Trades’ Union of 
the City of New- York. By Ely Moore. 


We shall make no apology for offering to our readers some 
reflections suggested by the works before us. ‘The condition of 
those classes of society, usually, but in this country very inapt- 
ly denominated the Working classes, presents a subject for pro- 
found and anxious consideration. No one whose sympathies 
are with man rather than with his accidents, who is more con- 
cerned about the amount of happiness enjoyed by his fellow- 
creatures than about their rank, can look with indifference on 
that which involves emphatically “the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number.” For the Christian to do so, would be fla- 
grant inconsistency. It is the glory of his religion, that its 
mission is “to the poor.” Its promises and encouragements 
belong especially to those who have not “received their con- 
solation” in this world. While it never ceases to plead with 
others in their behalf, it at the same time inculcates principles 
which will enable them most certainly to maintain and advance 
their own interests. There is an enlightened and comprehen- 
sive christian charity on this subject, which we have rejoiced to 
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see displayed of late by several of our most popular writers ; 
and we hope their excellent lessons will not be without a 
wide and salutary effect upon the popular mind, in counteract- 
ing the pernicious teachings of foreign radicals and disorganiz- 
ers. 

The people of this country, however, are urged to attend to 
this subject by something which is apt to be more powerful 
than charity. It is regard to their own safety. They who 
bring labour rather than capital, to market, are, every where, 
the majority ; and it is with that majority that there has been 
lodged in this land the nearly absolute control of all our social 
and political interests. With us, laws are but emanations of 
public opinion, and public opinion is little more than the avow- 
ed will, for the time being, and, however elicited, of a numeri- 
cal majority. Now, though we abhor the doctrine, that the 
multitude are essentially depraved and sottish, it by no means 
follows that we are bound to regard them as infallible, or as 
beyond the reach of corruption. He must be blind to the light 
of all history, who does not perceive that the people are usual- 
ly what their social, political, and religious institutions make 
them. If their training is in an atmosphere of impurity; if they 
are looked upon by politicians as mere puppets, to be moved 
and maneuvred for private ends ; if, instead of being purified 
and exalted by religious faith, they are taught to regard its re- 
straints with indifference or contempt, the result is not doubt- 
ful. The retribution, which they will wreak on their betrayers 
and on themselves, will be as awful as just. Itis, to our minds, 
the darkest and among the most incomprehensible of the omens 
that threaten our land, that the more opulent and favoured of 
our people evince so little solicitude on this point. One conces- 
sion after another of political power has been made, until now 
supremacy is literally with the multitude, and they are invest- 
ed with a control over life, liberty, and property, which is limit- 
ed by nothing but their own pleasure, or by paper barriers 
which they can prostrate at will; and yet, in order to accom- 
plish some unworthy purpose, politicians are ready (and even 
count it evidence of skill) to inflame their passions almost to 
madness, and to engender or encourage the most vulgar and 
virulent prejudices. On the other hand, not a few, even in 
this land of democracy, filled with complacent satisfaction at 
the view of their possessions, rarely condescend to bestow a 
thought on the great body of the people, appearing to think, 
with the ancient Fablier, that “it is fit that noble chevaliers 
should enjoy all ease and taste all pleasure, while the labourer 
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toils in order that they may be nourished in abundance—they, 
and their horses and their dogs.” 

We do not propose to examine this subject, at present, in all 
its bearings. There is one question about which Republics 
have always been agitated, and which, to most of them, has 
proved the too prolific source of dissension and ruin; we 
mean the distribution of property. Without instituting pro- 
perty, and securing to each one, as far as possible, the fruits of 
his industry and foresight, society cun make little progress ; 
and yet, in giving that interest, provisions are made which are 
not only extremely liable to abuse, but which, in the course of 
ages, become, almost invariably, the instruments of oppression. 
This is equally the case, whether such provisions emanate from 
the whole people, or only from the class called proprietors or 
capitalists. In the latter case, forgetting that their own welfare 
is bound up with that of the industrious classes, legislators are 
apt to exonerate themselves from public burdens at the ex- 
pense of the labourer ; and, not only so, but to appropriate the 
revenue thus collected in such a manner as still further to de- 
press industry. Witness England, which taxes. enormously 
almost every article of subsistence used by the labouring popu- 
lation, and every tenement occupied by a tradesman ; while the 
palace of the nobleman, his carriages, wine, servants, probates, 
&c. pay comparatively nothing ;* collecting millions annually, 


* Sir Henry Parnell estimates that the higher classes do not pay more than six 
millions out of fifty. Mr. Bulwer, in his “ England,” &c. (p. 187, vol. 1.) says: 
“ By indisputable calculation it can be shown that every working man is now 
taxed to the amount of one third of his weekly wages ; supposing the operative 
is to obtain twelve shillings a week, he is taxed therefore to the amount of four 
shillings per week; and at the endof six years (the supposed duration of Parlia- 
ment) he will consequently have contributed to the revenue, from his poor ener- 
gies, the almost incredible sum of £62 3s.” By a calculation in the Metropolitan 
for July 1833, it is shown that a citizen of London, having an income of £200 a 
year, out of which he must support himself, wife, three children and a servant- 
maid, would have to pay above £80 of it to government. The following are 
specimens of the manner in which the house tax is assessed :— 


Sworn annual value. Land tax. 


A shop in Regent-st. 21 feet by 75, owned and £400 £56 13 4 
occupied by a tradesman, 


The palace of the Duke of Buckingham, princi- 
pal front 916 ft, corinthian columns, saloon pa- 300 42 10 
ved with marble, towers, obelisks} parks, &c. 

Blenheim, owned by the Duke of Marlborough, 
with a park of 2700 acres, &c. &c. ? saad en 


In like manner, the window-tax is so adjusted, that the rich, by multiplying the 
windows on their estates, can obtain them at about one-third the rate of tax paid by 
the middle and poorer classes. When the number is over 180, the charge is but 
one and sixpence apiece. Under that number, it is at an average of 53. a piece. 
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in the form of poor-rates, and then dispensing them so as to dis- 
courage industry, paralyse independence, and, in effect, pay a 
bounty on pauperism. 

On the other hand, let the tenure and distribution of proper- 
ty be regulated by a whole people, and the door is thrown open 
for a different, but scarcely less grievous kind of oppression. 
Burke has well said, that “in a republican government, which 
has a democratic basis, the rich require an ‘additional security 
above what is necessary to them in monarchies. 'They are 
subject to envy; and, through envy, to oppression.” Such ad- 
ditional security, however, is hardly to be expected from those 
who fee! this envy, and who may hope, by contracting the gains 
of others, to get profit to themselves. Hence the fact, that in the 
progress of Republics, property, in order to protect itself, has 
been so often compelled to appeal from the laws to bribery and 
corruption. Regulations lessening its sacredness, limiting the 
extent to which it might accumulate, restricting expenses, par- 
titioning lands, bestowing largesses, have ministered successive- 
ly to an | all-grasping and. unscrupulous cupidity, until at last 
all other sentiments have been absorbed in a general scramble 
for spoils. Witness Rome in her downward career, when di- 
rect and studied appeals were made to the poor against the 
rich, aid the possessions of the latter were held up as fit ob- 
jects for pillage. “From that time,” says the historian, speak- 
ing of the Gracchi, “the good old customs and regulations fell 
gradually into disuse. The people would no longer obey ; all 
things were obtained by gold; no crime in war seemed dis- 
graceful if profit was connected with it. Those who were 
poor and without patrons, had more to fear from the courts of 
justice than opulent criminals ; and assassinations and deaths by 
poison became common.”* Thus does “even-handed justice 
commend the ingredients of our poisoned chalice to our own 
lips.” The poor begin by preying upon the rich, and end by 
being their victims. 

The desire for property, coupled, as it too often is, with a 
feeble sense of justice, prompts men to try, in the language of 
Franklin, “to get something for nothing”—to grasp gains 
without paying the prescribed equivalent of labour and fru- 
gality. ‘This single principle will explain much of the invi- 
dious and unequal legislation, in regard to property, which has 
characterized every age and country. Under one government, 
it leads to guilds, corporations, and trading companies, which 
are often but little better than stupendous monopolies, engross- 


* Von Miller, Univ. Hist: B. VI. Sec. 19. 
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ing for a favoured few all the profits of a lucrative trade or an 
important craft. In another, the same passion stimulates the 
people to perpetual changes in the tenure of property—sets 
aside vested rights—pulls down one branch of industry to 
build up another—passes laws under pretence of benefiting 
the poor, but in reality to advance thezich. In each case the 
result is about the same. 'The few are enriched at the expense 
of the many, and by similar means. The demagogue knows 
that “thrift follows fawning” quite as we.l as the courtier. 
Both have at hand the plea of the “ public good,” and both take 
occasion to smile at the eager simplicity with which, for the 
thousandth time, the bait is swallowed. It must, however, be 
admitted, that the recipient of a royal charter has some advan- 
tages over the self-styled champion of “equal rights.” The 
one is likely to enjoy long and securely his ill-gotten gains: 
the other often discovers, when too late, that his success has 
been his destruction. “ He has but taught bloody instructions, 
which, being taught, return to plague the inventor.” The fate 
of Licinius, among ‘the first to suffer from the law forbidding 
the accumulation of large estates, which he had himself pro- 
cured to be enacted, should teach these modern patriots, that 
it is vastly easier to "raise an evil spirit than to lay it again; 
and that there is a marvellous difference between being a mar- 
tyr to one’s principles, or rising by them to place and power. 
How to prevent the evils growing out of these extreme sys- 
tems of legislation, has long been a question. Moses, by 
Divine direction, prescribed the remission of debts and the 
reversion of landed estates at certain fixed periods ; measures 
which, though they had doubtless other and higher ends, con- 
tributed also to equalize property ; but in a manner too violent 
for any except a temporary and peculiar dispensation. Other 
lawgivers, such as Solon and Servius Tullius, endowed the 
rich with privileges, but imposed upon them more than corre- 
sponding burdens. The consequence, however, was, that soci- 
ety was broken up into castes more or less hereditary ; which, 
by creating a permanent distinction between rich and poor, 
obstructed that free and healthy movement of mind, and that cor- 
dial coéperation among all classes, so necessary to the utmost im- 
provement ofa people. In our own country, every thing like 
hereditary distinction or privilege has been abolished. Pro- 
perty can be perpetuated in no family, except by enterprise 
and virtue; while there is nothing in the theory, and but little in 
the practical operation of our laws, to prevent the humblest 
citizen from reaching the highest eminence of wealth or 
power. There is here no class of rich or poor. Through 
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improvidence and vice, the children of the opulent are perpe- 
tually descending from their elevation, to learn, in the school of 
poverty, the necessity of diligence and prudence ; while at the 
same time the indigent and unfriended rise to occupy their 
places. In such a state of things, industry and thrift cease to 
be derogatory ; they become associated in the minds of the 
people with merit ; and, strangely as it may sound in foreign 
ears, there are parts of this country where an idler, however 
affluent, could with difficulty maintain his place in society. 

Yet, even with such institutions, we shall not be able to es- 
cape the taint of imperfection which cleaves to every thing 
human. Evils which in older countries have been the result 
of unequal and hereditary privileges, may here be the conse- 
quence of the action of the popular will. One instance of 
this we have, in the system of taxation which is prevalent 
among us, and which is, in some respects, scarcely less excep- 
tionable than that which prevails in Great Britain. There is, 
among the mass of the people, such an aversion to what is 
termed direct taxation—that is, to assessments levied directly 
by the government; and so much difficulty has been expe- 
rienced, both in imposing and in collecting them, that our 
rulers have been but too ready to resort to the less obnoxious 
system of indirect taxation—a system by which revenue is 
derived not from property, but from consumption, and that, 
too, of consumption of necessaries rather than luxuries. 
Thus, as in England, the elegant indulgences of the rich are 
subjected to only a nominal tax, while the provisions used 
by a labouring man are increased, in cost, nearly one third by 
taxation and monopoly: so in this country. Imported coal 
pays a duty of six cents per bushel, candles of from five to six 
cents per lb., iron from $10 to $20 per ton, salt 10 cents per 
bushel, and flour 50 cents on the 100 lbs.; while coffee, tea, 
dried fruits, and spices, are admitted duty free, and wine 
and silks at the very lowest duties. 

This, however, is far from being the sorest evil under which 
we suffer. Of the disadvantages incident to a popular go- 
vernment, perhaps the most serious is that untiring spirit of 
change which is apt to possess the people, and which involves 
in uncertainty all investments of capital, and almost every 
description of industry. Never satisfied with our materials of 
happiness, disappointed in each new acquisition, and bent, 
therefore, on further experiments, there is danger lest at last 
despair take the place of hope, and we rush, like those who 
have gone before us, from the extreme of licentiousness to that 
of despotism. ‘To this, the danger of all democratic govern- 
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ments, the people of this country are specially obnoxious. We 
have compassed, it is thought, the most distinguished blessings, 
by departing from the institutions of the old world; and the too 
hasty conclusion is, that the further we carry this departure, the 
nearer we shall approach the perfection of the social state. And 
this feeling is sedulously cherished, by many who would call 
themselves statesmen. Whoever pants for office, finds his ac- 
count here in evoking the spirit of discontent. Things, he as- 
sures us, must not remain as they are, or the country is ruined. 
Golden visions are held up before all who will go for the put- 
ting down of a party, the repeal of a tariff, the destruction of 
a bank. Some policy to which the country has barely had 
time to conform itself, which has given a new direction to 
millions of capital and to vast amounts of talent and enter- 
prise—and from which we are just about to reap abundant 
returns—all must be prostrated, that some new reformer may 
mount into power. 

Lower down, but not less active in the work of agitation, is 
another class of politicians. Fresh from the poor-houses, peni- 
tentiaries, and manufactories of Europe, they no sooner touch 
our shores than they set up as Apostles of Liberty. For them, 
indeed, though they never knew true freedom at home, it 
seems to have been reserved to disclose to our artizans and 
labouring population the astounding fact that they are ground 
down by oppression. Execrations, which they learned but 
dared not utter, in their own country, are poured upon our laws 
and usages; and it would seem as if they sought to avenge the 
wrong received from one government by convulsing another. 
They can talk of nothing but the social and political degrada- 
tion of their brother workmen, the enormous profits of the 
capitalist, and the growing aristocracy of wealth; while they 
insist upon a new principle of division, by which the labourer 
is to share in the gains of trade, without sharing either in its 
hazards or its losses.* With such men, equal rights mean not 


* That this is no exaggeration of the doctrines now industriously spread 
among the labouring popu ation of our country, as well as of England, will be 
obvious to all who have observed the proceedings and publications of Trades’ 
Unions. As an example, take the following from the Preamble to the Consti- 
tution of the Trades’ Union of the city and county of Philadelphia. “ It is an 
incontrovertible truth, that those who do not labour to produce are supported by those 
who do, and it is therefore obvious that those who are thus supported, will and do, 
through the impulse of self-interest, endeavour by every possible means to de- 
crease e the just demands of the manufacturer and producer.” It should be under- 
stood, that by “ producer,” and “those who labour to produce,” is meant those 
only who are engaged in manual labour; so that merchants, bankers, magis- 
trates, lawyers, physicians, &c., as well as mere “ capitalists,” are “ supported ” 
by the labouring class, and are "« endeavouring, by every possible means, to de- 
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an equal title to the protection of law—not equality of pri- 
vilege, but equality of condition. It is said, that the champions 
of equality in France, when they undertook to carry out their 
principles in the re-construction of the government, com- 
menced by causing the kingdom to be re-surveyed, and di- 
vided into square departments of exactly the same size. It 
was not to be reconciled with their notions of equality, that 
there should be one province, or one commune geometrically 
larger than another. So with these philosophers. A foot rule 
and a little arithmetic would, in their estimation, suffice to ad- 
just the most conflicting claims, and the nicest problems in Po- 
litical Economy. 

But if these men really hope to banish inequality from civil 
society, they would do well to begin by eradicating it from the 
constitution of Nature and the dealings of Providence. So 
long as the natural endowments of men are entirely unequal, 
so long it will need more than the skill of a Marat or a Robe- 
spierre to equalize their condition. Society may resolve itself 
into its original elements. It may forego all the blessings of 
civilization. -It may bring back the boasted simplicity and 
freedom of patriarchal times; and what then? Why, we 
should find ourselves as far as ever from any practical equali- 
ty. The wiliest and strongest—the best hunter and the 
bravest warrior—would soon lord it over the rest. One por- 
tion, from happy talents or happy circumstances, would rise 
to the top, another sink like dregs to the bottom. The his- 
tory of every savage tribe proclaims that corporeal or mental 
superiority always confers an ascendancy on its possessor ; 
and that, despite the theories of a pseudo-philosophy, the most 
untutored mind will own and respect it. 

It may be, however, that in order to retain the blessings of 
eivilization without its inconveniences, (if inconveniences they 
may be called,) these reformers would merge the individual in 
the mass, and renew the experiment so often exploded of a 
community of goods. And what has been the history of these 
associations? We have had them, in every gradation and of 
every phase, from the republic of Lycurgus to the Nouveau 
Christianisme of the Count de St. Simon. We have had 
them, springing from and pervaded by, every species of enthu- 
siasm—political, philosophical, and religious. We have had 
crease the just demands of the producer”! It is constantly affirmed, and we 
doubt not believed, by multitudes of these men, that they “ are the producers of all 
wealth,” that “the capital of those who employ them would be a dead weight 
without their labour,” and that to them, therefore, belong the principal share 


of what are now the profits of the employer. It does not seem to occur to them, 
that without their employers’ capital, there would be no demand for,labour. 
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them administered by the wisest men, and according to the most 
artificial rules—where all communication with the rest of the 
world has been proscribed, and children have been taught, 
from their earliest infancy, to sacrifice the feelings of nature to 
the claims of the community. What has been the result? 
They have been able to exist, at all, only within small limits, 
and then only by weakening or sundering family ties—by re- 
nouncing the use of money and the pursuits of commerce and 
letters—and by causing the individual to lose sight of his own 
high welfare in sustaining and extending the community.* 
Their boasted equality, as far as we can discover, has been an 
equality of servitude, where some John of Leyden or Owen of 
Lanark has wielded an undisputed, and, too often, a sordid su- 
premacy. Look, for example, at the Reductions of Paraguay, 
where the Jesuits professed to have realized the fair idea of a 
Christian commonwealth, and of which the Abbe Raynal says, 
cest la seule société sur la terre ou les hommes aient joui de 
cette egalité, que est le second des biens ;—car la liberté est 
le premier. Historians inform us, that this equality was little 
better than a dead level of servitude, which kept the inhabit- 
ants without progress in the lowest state of civilization ; that the 
society evidently aimed at the establishment of an independ- 
ent empire, which might ultimately extend its dominion over 
all the southern continent of America; and that to this end 
they cut off all intercourse between their subjects and sur- 
rounding nations—permitting them to have no conversation 
with any foreign trader or functionary, nor even to be in the 
same apartment with them without the presence of a Jesuit. 
Look at the Anabaptists of Munster, who in the sixteenth cen- 
tury filled all Europe with alarm by their fanatical opinions 
concerning property and religion. By dint of visions and pro- 
phecies, this people were induced to constitute their leader 
King of Sion, to clothe him with supreme power, and offer 
him the most abject homage; and they then “launched, by 
his direction, into every excess of which the passions of men are 
capable, when restrained neither by the authority of laws nor 
the sense of decency.”t ven in Sparta, where this principle 
of common property was only partially introduced, and where 
we have the most wonderful example, ever yet seen, of the 


* Inthis remark we except, of course, the community of goods mentioned 
Acts iv. 32. That appears to have been a voluntary arrangement, entered into 
from considerations purely religious, by a small and proscribed body—not in- 
tended to interfere with their duties as citizens—confined to Jerusalem—never en- 
joined even upon the Christians of that church, and continued by them for only 
a short time. 

t See Robertson’s Charles V. 
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triumph of political institutions over the instincts of the human 
heart, to what did its boasted equality amount? Let the con- 
dition of the Helots answer: and the fact that, in the course of 
time, all the landed property in the Republic was engrossed by 
a few individuals, of whom two fifths were women. The ge- 
nius of this memorable and too often lauded constitution has 
been well, though somewhat paradoxically, described by Mon- 
tesquieu :—“ Lycurgus, by blending theft with the spirit of jus- 
tice, the hardest servitude with excess of liberty, the most 
rigid sentiments with the greatest moderation, gave stability to 
his city. He seemed to deprive her of all her resources, such 
as arts, commerce, money, walls: ambition prevailed among 
the citizens, without improving their fortune: they had natu- 
ral sentiments without the tie of a son, husband, or father ; 
and chastity was stripped even of modesty and shame.” 

We do not suppose, however, that there are many politicians 
who seriously contemplate taking to pieces the institutions of 
property in order to reconstruct them on the basis of a metaphy- 
sical equality. Such a pretence may serve an occasional pur- 
pose—be the convenient means of enlisting the suffrages of 
those who follow Mr. Owen and Madame Darusmont.* What 
such men too frequently seek, is not equality, at least for them- 
selves. They seek rather some convulsion, which shall heave 
them ahove the surrounding mass; and, well aware that there 
are in every community elements of discord and discontent, 
that it needs but malignity and assurance to stir them up— 
their province is to agitate. With such spirits it would seem 
idle to reason, except through theirfears ; and for them there is 
abundant occasion for fear. History ought not to have record- 
ed the fate of their prototypes in vain. They have to consult 
that great Teacher but a moment, and they will find that agi- 
tation is a game at which more than one can play; and that the 
first to stake is not always the last to win. We should like 
to know how many great anarchists have died peaceably in their 
beds, or have kept masters of the field, to the end. There are 
always hardier and more desperate spirits to catch the latest 
pressure of the times—to purchase popular favour by outstrip- 
ping all who have gone before them, in the impudence of their 
pretensions and the atrocity of their measures. Girondists— 
Brissotines—Jacobins—Terrorists—these are always ready to 
chase each other from the stage, like spectres in a dream, until, 


* Perhaps we ought to add Miss Martineau. The chapter on Property, in her 
late work, will show that she does not fall much behind Mr. Owen in her zeal for 
a community of property. 
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drunk with carnage and tired of revolution, the people wel- 
come the repose of despotism. 

But if professed agitators are beyond the reach of appeals 
higher than these, it is not so, we trust, with the multitude they 
flatter; nor with the honest but too visionary statesmen, who, 
unable as yet to find their beau ideal of a well-governed state, 
always hope something from change. Can they forget, that 
professions of exclusive regard for the people are the old and 
standing pretexts of those who would ruleorruin? “Ye shall 
be as gods,” was the promise of the arch-deceiver when he 
would thwart the purposes of Heaven by betraying a world. 
And what now, in every nine out of ten cases, are patriotic 
promises and protestations, but the cloak under which the 
demagogue prosecutes his private purposes? What are the 
people to gain by perpetual changes in the distribution of pro- 
perty, and in the relations between capital and industry ? Does 
not law derive its chief value from being known and esta- 
blished? Does not all experience prove, that where change is 
ever going on, it is at the instigation of an interested few—that 
the budy of the people are allowed to understand little either 
of its progress or objects? “ Your demagogues,” said Demos- 
thenes in his Oration against 'Timocrates, “ your demagogues, 
citizen judges, would make new laws, solely for their own 
convenience, almost every month: if you do not punish them, 
the people at large will soon be enslaved by these wild beasts.” 
If such was the case in a republic, the citizens of which were 
sworn never to acquiesce in any division of property destruc- 
tive of private rights, and where it was a maxim “that we 
ought to maintain the laws of our country, and respect them 
as certain secondary divinities ;"* what may we not appre- 
hend where reform is the great watchword—the catholicon to 
be applied, without measure or discrimination, to all political 
maladies whatever?+ The inevitable effect must be to lessen 


* Stobeus, Serm. xxxviii. p. 229. 

+ Bacon, who lived in the age of reformation in religion, and was himself a 
great reformer in philosophy, yet says of “new experiments in the political 
body,”—“ It is improper to try them, unless the necessity be urgent or the utility 
evident. Great care must be taken that the desire of reformation may occasion 
the change, and not the desire of the change plead for the reformation. Again, 
let all novelty, though it cannot perhaps be rejected, yet be held suspected. 
And lastly, as the Scripture directs, let us stand upon the old paths, and see and 
ask for the good way, and walk therein.” See Essays, XI. So also Aristotle; 
“‘ Slight imperfections,” says the Stagyrite, ‘therefore whether in the laws them- 
selves, or in those who administer and execute the laws, ought always to be 
overlooked, because they cannot be corrected without occasioning a much greater 
mischief, and tending to weaken that reverence which the safety of all govern- 
ments requires that the citizens at large should entertain, cultivate, and cherish 
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the security of property——discourage enterprise—and keep out 
capital. On this point, let the sage of radicalism himself be 
heard :—“ It is the security of property,” says Bentham, “that 
has overcome the natural aversion of man from labour, that 
has given him the empire of the earth, that has given hima 
fixed and permanent residence, that has implanted in his breast 
the love of country and of posterity. 'To enjoy immediately 
—to enjoy without labour—is the natural inclination of every 
man. This inclination must be restrained, for its obvious 
tendency is to arm all those who have nothing against those 
who have something.* The law which restrains this incli- 
nation, and which secures to every individual the quiet enjoy- 
ment of his industry, is the most splendid achievement of le- 
gislative wisdom—the noblest triumph of which humanity has 
to boast.” 

This truth is deeply impressed, we would hope, on the 
minds of the American people. They all either possess, or 
hope to acquire, property ; and they can hardly fail to see that 
whatever tends to lessen its security must in the end operate to 
their own injury. There is one circumstance, however, which 
may well awaken alarm; it is the assiduity with which the 
press and rival politicians appeal to the vulgar jealousies 
of the poor, and the eagerness with which they seize every 
opportunity of fastening on their opponents the stigma of being 
rich. No terms seem fraught with more political reproach 
than those which indicate that their object is the proprietor of 
large estates. Once, property might have rendered its possess- 
or an object of jealousy, because it conferred exclusive poli- 
tical privileges. But, now that the right of suffrage has been 
extended to all, wealth itself seems to be growing odious. 
We are far from being advocates of great or permanent in- 
equalities in the distribution of property. They are preju- 
dicial alike to the indigent and the affluent—exposing the one 
to the temptations of want and dependence, and the other to 


for the hereditary institutions of their country. The comparison drawn from the 
improvement of the arts do°s not apply to the amendment of laws. To change 
or improve an art, and to alter or amend a law, are things as dissimilar in their 
operation as different in their tendency: for laws operate as practical principles 
of moral action; and, like all the rules of morality, derive their force and efficacy, 
as even the name imports, from the customary repetition of habitual acts; and the 
slow operation of the laws therefore tends to subvert that authority on which the 
persuasive energy of all laws is founded; to abridge, weaken, and destroy the 
power of law itself.” Aristot. Pol. B. IL. 

* In the last report of the Directors of the Connecticut State Prison, the Chap- 
lain states that “‘ thieves and robbers, the most hardened and dangerous frequently 
attempt to justify their doings upon the ground that one man has no right to hold 
more property than another ; and when they steal and rob, they mean to take from 
the rich only, and thus equalise what, before, was unjustly unequal.” 
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that haughty spirit which goeth before a fall. But such inequal- 
ities ought to be redressed, not by bringing down the rich, but 
by lifting up the poor. l.et the poor be endowed with an in- 
telligence and moral worth which will enable them to work 
their own way. If the rich are disposed to be exacting or op- 
pressive, correct the evil, not by surrendering their possessions 
to plunder under colour of law, but by inspiring them with a 
larger justice and humanity, and especially by teaching them 
(what they are too ready to forget) that their own interests are 
indissolubly united with those of the labouring classes. 

There is another fact which may well inspire solicitude, and 
to which we intended to have led the thoughts of our readers 
without so extended a preface. Itis the existence, throughout 
our cities and larger towns, of an organized combination, pro- 
fessing to aim at the correction of grievances sustained by the 
labouring population, and proposing to effect this, not so much 
by legislation, as through a system of joint and wide-spread 
agitation. Out of towns, there is little room for such associa- 
tions. Capital and labour are, among farmers, substantially 
in the same hands; and it is felt that both alike need encou- 
ragement and protection. In the country, too, men are likely 
to find their proper level, and, aware of this as well as of the 
difficulty of arranging and maintaining an active confederacy 
among a sparse population, they rarely make the attempt, ex- 
cept on great emergencies. In populous places it is otherwise. 
The division of employments is here carried to such an extent, 
that while one class supply only capital, another contribute 
only labour. ‘These classes come together, too often, as com- 
petitors. ‘They come, too, from opposite extremes of the social 
scale, and under circumstances calculated to inflame, in the 
minds of the less favoured, a painful sense of inferiority. 
When to this we add the real grievances to which the poor 
are subjected by the arrogance of the rich, by their remissness 
in discharging their obligations, and their abuse of the power 
which results from their situation, we cannot wonder that a 
great city should become the focus of discontent. Besides oc- 
casion for confederacies, it furnishes, in the density and clan- 
nish character of its population, and in the presence of factious 
and desperate men, who make a trade of agitation, tempting 
facilities for organizing them. 

These facilities have not been neglected. Associations, call- 
ed ‘Trades’ Unions, have been formed in every considerable 
town in the United States ; and they threaten to bring on that 
struggle which has been so often seen in other countries, 
and which, to the impartial observer, must seem alike unna- 
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tural and ruinous—the struggle between labour and capital. 
Indications of it are apparent in the “strikes” which have 
multiplied so rapidly within the last two years, and in the 
scenes of violence with which they have generally been at- 
tended. That these attempts to control the market of labour 
must, however well organized, ultimately prove fruitless, is 
evident, one would think, at this time—when men who, in 
1834, resolved that wages ’should never be reduced below the 
rate then paid,* are glad to obtain employment on almost any 
terms. It may be thought, too, that convulsions in trade like 
the present, must dissolve these societies, or leave nothing to be 
apprehended from their future efforts. They who suppose so, 
however, know little of the virulence of that disease which preys 
on the body politic, and which has so often proved the immedica- 
bile vulnus. The dissatisfaction of the ignorant poor, and the 
machinations of those whose business it is to foster it, are never 
more rife, though less observed, than atsuch seasons. The or- 
ganization, too, of which we are speaking, is preserved, and itsdoc- 
trines are disseminated with indefatigable industry and through 
a multitude of channels. It will be well if the effect of these 
and other causes is not seen in a growing alienation between 
the two great classes that compose the population of our ci- 
ties and manufacturing towns. Of all things, such an aliena- 
tion is most to be deprecated. 'To counteract the tendency to 
it which is now but too evident, there must be a higher tone 
of intellectual and moral instruction among all classes of our 
people. ‘hose who have property, and would preserve it, 
must put forth special efforts to redress the real grievances of 
workmen, and to convince them, that between their rights and 
interest and those of their employers, there is not only no ac- 
tual variance, but the utmost harmony and identity. 

In undertaking to examine the nature and claims of Trades’ 
Unions—a task for which the present seems a favourable mo- 
ment—we would guard against misapprehension. We were 
‘ originally drawn to this task by no desire to prejudge the con- 
troversy in which they are engaged. So far as we had any 
predilections, they were favourable. Perceiving that the num- 
ber of mechanics and labouring men was rapidly increasing in 
our country—that they were exposed to many trying tempta- 
tions—that on their virtue and intelligence depended the well- 
being of our towns, and that they embodied a large share of 
the active talent and political influence of the time, we had con- 
ceived a lively interest in their welfare. We had been espe- 
cially anxious to see societies for mutual improvement formed 


* Atthe General Convention of Trades’ Unions, held in the city of New-York. 
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amongst them; and when we heard that in England societies 
had long existed in the several trades which were in the course 
of being transplanted to America, we hoped that they might 
prove powerful instruments of good. That we might judge 
fairly of their structure and tendency, we went for informa- 
tion, not to the publications of their adversaries, but to docu- 
ments which they had put forth in their own name—to the pro- 
ceedings of their Unions ard Conventions, to the files of their 
newspapers. Having deriv our facts from such unquestion- 
able sources, the conclusions u, which we may arrive can be 
erroneous only through some fallacy in our reasoning. Should 
such fallacy escape us, we may trust that it will not escape our 
readers. 

It may be proper to say a word here of the history of these 
associations. 

“The most ancient examples,” says Mr. Wade, in his His- 
tory of the middle and working classes, “of the Unions of 
workmen, were the trading guilds or fraternities, remains of 
which still exist in many of the principal towns of England 
and on the continent. ‘Traces of these societies may be found 
under the Roman emperors, and during the times of the An- 
glo-saxons, when they formed a separate and favoured portion 
of the community, possessing exclusive grants and immuni- 
ties. Combinations, in the modern sense, of workmen against 
their employers, could have no place in these associations ; 
each constituted a distinct incorporation of all those engaged 
in the same mystery or occupation; they were governed by 
by-laws, which regulated the taking of apprentices, the admis- 
sion of new members, the prices of their manufactories, &c. : 
in short, they performed all those functions in common that 
are now performed separately by masters and journeymen ; 
and the only combination that existed, was that formed by the 
union of both against the community. The monopoly thus 
established against the public was the cause of their downfall, 
and at an early period made them an object of legislative en- 
actment. In the 1st Stat. 9 Edw. III. it is declared that the 
franchises of guilds are ‘ prejudicial to the king, prelates, and 
great men, and oppressive to the commons.’ By the gradual 
abridgement of their privileges they lost their municipal go- 
vernment : stranger workmen were introduced into the trades, 
who did not acknowledge the authority of masters and wardens ; 
and finally the fraternities resolved into the great and independent 
divisions of masters and journeymen—the former finding the 
capital, the latter the labour for their co-operative industry. 
From this transition may be derived the first origin of Trades’ 
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Unions for the express purpose of keeping up the rate of 
wages ; the operatives forming a distinct class, with interests 
occasionally opposed to those of their employers.” 

The earliest notice which we have of workmen combining 
in England, is in the year 1548, when an act of Parliament 
(2d and 3d Edw. VI. c 15.) states in its preamble, that “ artifi- 
cers, handicraftsmen, and labourers have made confederacies 
and promises, and have sworn mutual oaths, not only that they 
should not intermeddle with one another’s work, and perform 
and finish that another hath begun ; but also to constitute and 
appoint how much work they shall do in a day, and what 
hours and times they shall work, contrary to the laws and sta- 
tutes of this realm, and to the great hurt and impoverishment 
of his Majesty’s subjects.” Subsequently these combinations 
undertook to dictate, not only where workmen should engage, 
and how long they should work daily, but also what wages 
should be aol: and from the year above-mentioned, down to 
1824, laws were frequently passed to protect employers against 
them. These laws, however, proved, as in such cases they 
usually do, nearly powerless, prosecutions under them serving 
to exasperate rather than to deter; and in 1824 they were all 
repealed, and an act substituted to prevent the use of violence by 
such combinations, and protect independent workmen. From 
the evidence taken before a committee of the House of Commons 
in 1824, it appears that all the trades in London were at that time 
in some degree organized ; and that through the kingdom, espe- 
cially in the manufacturing districts, associations were in active 
operation. By their agency in Manchester, not less than 15,000 
people were in 1818 induced to refuse work for the space of seve- 
ral months ; and “ the district,” says Mr. Wade, “has at no pe- 
riod, for several years, been without the excitement and confu- 
sion of tumults caused by these associations.” 

The most recent and striking example of their power has 
been presented at the potteries in Staffordshire, (England); more 
‘ than 30,000 operatives, constituting the entire force of those 
establishments, were last year nearly six months without any 
employment, owing to the Unions. The introduction of these 
clubs, in 1833, marked the beginning of controversies between 
the masters and workmen, which continued till August 1836, 
when, by a decree of the Union, several manufactories, employ- 
ing in all about 3000 hands, were suddenly cleared. Upon 
this, the whole body of employers, who, in anticipation of such 
a movement, had previously formed themselves into a Chamber 
of Commerce, resolved, that since the men, at the instigation of 
the Union, must havea partial turn-out, they would insist up- 
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on its becoming general. In consequence every proprietor 
closed his works—the whole population were left without work, 
and it was not till the January following that the difficulty 
was adjusted and the men restored to their places. 

These associations are formed and confederated in the follow- 
ing manner. As many of the journeymen of the same craft in 
a town, as are willing, form a society. From each of these 
societies or lodges, delegates are convened at some central 
point, who form a General Union of Trades; and again, by 
delegation from these Unions, a General Convention, represent- 
ing all the trades in the United States, is formed and meet an- 
nually. By the monthly contributions of each member, a fund 
is created to pay the expenses of these delegates, aid necessitous 
members, especially during strikes, and meet other charges. 
When in any district the controversy of workmen with their em- 
ployers approaches a crisis, a Board of Management is created, to 
conduct -negotiations, prescribe terms, dictate the extent and 
duration of strikes. 

What would a reflecting man expect of such combinations ? 
Associated action is powerful , and when it enlists great num- 
bers, so situated that they combine easily and intimately, its 
power may be all but overwhelming. And to that, provided 
the power be used rightfully, it is not our purpose to object. 
The world owes to the union and association of good men for 
worthy objects some of its best and noblest inheritances ; and 
since the very essence of civilization lies in co-operative effort, 
and the motive and means for applying such effort are con- 
stantly multiplying with the progress of freedom and intelli- 
gence, it is perhaps idle to think of arresting the tendency to 
it which characterizes our age. In every department of hu- 
man affairs—be it financial, literary, or philanthropic—it will, 
for good or for evil, have its course. But it must be watch- 
ed. Criteria must be fixed by which we can distinguish its 
safe and beneficent movements, and guard it against perver- 
sion. Fewscourges have been more dreadful than those wield- 
ed at times by well-disciplined and extended confederacies. Is 
there then, in these leagues called Trades’ Unions, any thing 
calculated to awaken suspicion, or to furnish just ground for 
alarm ? 

We hold, that the power lodged with associations is safe from 
great and dangerous abuse only when their objects are clearly 
avowed and their proceedings substantially public ; when their 
composition is so far promiscuous as to secure them from a 
clannish spirit and an anti-social policy ; and when the influ- 
ence on which they rely is of a purely moral nature, appealing 
NO. ILI.-—VOL. LI. 3 
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to something higher than fear. Allow them the use of violence, 
or even of intimidation, and they will soon usurp the place of 
law, and erect themselves into the most intolerable of all tyran- 
nies. Suffer them to embody but the members of one profes- 
sion or class, and those but of one sex, and they will evince 
an exclusiveness and identity of feeling, and be liable to ebulli- 
tions of passion, which will render them always troublesome, 
and in seasons of great danger or excitement, doubly so.* And, 
finally, permit them to proceed in secret, and for purposes not 
fully known or explained, and the temptation to convert them 
into instruments of oppression for political or religious ends, 
will be nearly irresistible. 

What, then, is the character of Trades’ Unions in these re- 
spects? In regard to the objects which they propose to ac- 
complish—such as redress of grievances, vindication of rights, 
security against aggression, &c.—it must be evident that these 
are quite too indefinite ; such phrases admitting of any con- 
struction that convenience may require, and having been often 
used as pretexts for sedition. So with respect to their pro- 
ceedings, without a knowledge of which the public can never 
be secure against machinations and disturbances. Whenever 
the members are about to engage in a contest with their em- 
ployers, the Board, which is clothed with the power of dictating 
its form, extent, and continuance, sits, in almost all cases, with 
closed doors,—its members being unknown. For example, in 
the late difficulty in the Potteries of Staffordshire, when from 
15 to 20,000 families were deprived of the ordinary means 
of support—the Board of Management, which, by one of its 
rules, ‘had a controlling influence over all the lodges in mat- 
ters of importance,” and through the lodges over each indivi- 
dual member, such member being required on admission to 
pledge himself that, “so long as the Society should continue, 
he would in all things adhere to its rules, and never act con- 
_ trary to its spirit and constitution ”--this Board, we say, com- 
posed of over sixty members, which dictated turn-outs, pro- 
scribed intercourse between workmen and their employers, 
levied fines and taxes, and dismissed recusant members—was 
so completely invisible, that “scarcely a member of the Union 
either knew, or pretended to know, more than some one or two 


* “ Leagues thus formed and strengthened, may overawe or overset the power 
of any state ; and the danger is greater in proportion as from the propinquity of ha- 
bitation and intercourse of employment, the passions and counsels of a party can 
be circulated with ease and rapidity. It is by these means, and in such situations, 
that the minds of men are so affected and prepared, that the most dreadful uproars 
often arise from the slightest provocations. hen the train is laid, a spark will 
produce the explosion.” Paley’s Mo. & Pol. Phil. B. VI. c. 2, 
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of its members.” Such a fact speaks volumes in regard to the 
true character and tendency of these Associations, and can 
hardly be lost on a people so jealous as we are of our liberties. 
Secret confederacies, it must be evident, are often fraught with 
more real danger than open sedition, inasmuch as they are more 
likely to draw to their support well-disposed but inconsiderate 
persons. 

It is also worthy of remark, that Trades’ Unions: are com- 
posed of persons belonging to but one class--that of journey- 
men. 'To say nothing here of the incendiary spirit which is 
apt to reign in the counsels of men, thus isolated from the 
rest of society, and united by sympathy, proximity of situation, 
and similarity of condition ; nor of the facilities which exist 
among them for combination, and the narrow views, even of 
their own interest, which they are apt to acquire by exclusive 
communion among themselves ; there is to this feature of their 
constitution another, and in this country still more serious ob- 
jection. It tends to arrest among journeymen the spirit of 
improvement, and to fix them in a condition of permanent 
inferiority. One of the great advantages of a state of society 
like that which exists in this country is, that as every man 
may, so does almost every man, expect to improve his condition. 
Until recently, no journeyman was satisfied with the prospect of 
remaining a journeyman through life. He was looking forward 
to the time when he should become an employer ; and he felt 
urged, therefore, not only to industry and good conduct, but to 
an active interest in maintaining the rights of employers. But 
let him become an active member of these Unions—let him an- 
ticipate some influence and fame as the reward of his services— 
and from that moment he feels as if he had cast in his lot for 
life, with journeymen. He gets by degrees to regard employers 
as a hostile class, fosters feelings, and avows doctrines which 
shut him out from their sympathy, and renders it constantly 
more difficult to leave the party he has espoused, and join ano- 
ther he has so often and so loudly condemned. If we desired 
to alter the whole genius of American society—to resolve it 
into classes separated by barriers almost impassable, and to 
condemn the Jargest portion to lasting inferivrity—we should 
certainly recommend some such expedient as Trades’ Unions, 
They appear to us to be perfectly calculated to inspire the poor, 
not indeed with contentment, but with a spirit which is much 
more likely to keep them down, and to deprive them, not only 
of the sympathy and good-will of the rich, but of all high and 
generous ambition. On this point we fully concur in the sen- 
timent put forth, though with different views, in the address of 
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the President of the General Trades’ Union of the city of 
New-York :—“It has been avowed with great truth, that all 
governments become cruel and aristocratical in their character 
and bearing, in proportion as one part of the community is 
elevated and the other depressed. And we regard it to be 
equally true, that in proportion as the line of distinction be- 
tween the employer and employed is widened, the condition of 
the latter inevitably verges towards a state of vassalage, while 
that of the former as certainly approximates towards supre- 
macy.” p. 10. 

There is another fact entitled to some notice. 'These Unions 
profess to have been formed in order to promote, among other 
things, the intellectual improvement of their members. We 
could wish, that in pursuing that object, they had not so entire- 
ly overlooked another and yet more important one. However 
desirable it may be to ameliorate the outward condition of men 
and to enlighten their understandings, it must be admitted to 
be inconceivably more desirable to raise the tone of their de- 
portment and moral sentiments. In increasing their physical 
and intellectual resources merely, we may but increase their 
misery, and the mischief which they will inflict on their fami- 
lies or the public. No body of men is more dangerous than 
one raised in influence above the mass of those engaged in 
similar pursuits, and constantly busied in inspiring jealousy 
and promoting agitation. ‘That such is the case with these 
Unions we do not affirm. But it is worthy of notice, that their 
leaders are generally from abroad, and that their doctrines re- 
specting labour and capital are often propagated in close con- 
nexion with the tenets held by Mr. Owen respecting Politics 
and Religion. Now, we know something of the style and 
spirit of the literature which thrives amidst such tenets. 'The 
Halls of Science established under the auspices of Mr. Owen, 
push their researches into the realms of Atheism and sedition. 

_ They have little taste for any thing further. So with Trades’ 
Unions. 'They convene their members to hear of “equal 
rights,” “ rapacious capitalists,” “grinding employers.” But 
we are informed of no Libraries that they have established— 
of no Lectures that they have instituted—nor, indeed, of any 
measures for the diffusion of useful knowledge, which were 
not already prevalent and of easy access. 

But if working men are aggrieved, some one may say, why 
not allow them the means of redress? How can they hope 
to rise without union and concert? ‘To such questions we re- 
ply, that in order to rise indeed, they ought to aim, first of all, 
at the exaltation each of his own individual character. To 
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give real and permanent advancement to a class, while the 
individuals who compose it are degenerating, must be a vain 
attempt. And we reply yet further, that it ought hardly to be 
assumed, and that, too, as it generally is, without examination, 
that in this young republic, to which men are thronging, from all 
quarters of the world, as to a land of promise and freedom, and 
in which every individual can cause himself to be felt through 
the ballot-box—that in such a country labouring men are al- 
ready the victims of a grinding oppression. Least of all should 
this be assumed at the bidding of men who have but just 
escaped from legal disabilities in their native lands, and who, 
admitted here, not only to an asylum but to every political 
privilege, hasten to evince their gratitude by abusing our insti- 
tutions, and endeavouring to subvert the very power that wel- 
comes and protects them. We propose, however, to inquire 
for a moment what these grievances are, and also, how far 
Trades’ Unions are likely to afford a remedy ? 

The great grievance complained of by these Unions—the 
one, indeed, into which, in their estimation, all the rest may be 
resolved, is inadequacy of wages. Though they have in some 
instances demanded only a reduction in the hours of daily la- 
bour, their claim has generally embraced, besides such reduc- 
tion, an advance of pay, and has thus contemplated in effect 
two advances in wages. The spirit in which this their main 
object is pursued, may be inferred from the following resolu- 
tion adopted in the General Convention of Trades’ Unions 
held August, 1834 :— 

“ Resolved, that we recommend to the several Trades’ 
Unions in the United States to oppose resolutely every attempt 
to reduce their wages, and to hold fast any additions they may 
receive.” 

It thus appears that the rate of wages paid through the coun- 
try in August, 1834, was to be adopted by the Union as a mini- 
mum, below which no reduction should take place ; while an 
advance was to be the object of their strenuous and unceasing 
exertions. ‘To give effect to such exertions in the last resort, 
the great instrument relied on, as our readers must be aware, 
is a strike—i. e. a general and protracted refusal to labour. 
The Union having fixed on certain terms as the workmen’s 
ultimatum, give notice to the employer, and apprise him that 
his men will leave him unlessthese terms are complied with. In 
case he declines, measures are immediately taken to secure the 
co-operation of journeymen who do not belong to the Union; 
the strike ensues ; an extraordinary tax is levied on the mem- 
bers of other trades, and on those of the same trade in other 
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places ; and the proceeds, after paying the expenses of manage- 
ment, &c., are applied to the relief of the unemployed. In 
this way the strike is sometimes maintained for months together, 
and is at length terminated by a compromise between the par- 
ties, or by the submission of one of them. 

That the wages of labouring men ought to be high—as high, 
indeed, as the general welfare will allow——must in this country 
be conceded by every one. 'T'o attempt to raise them higher, 
and advance the labourer at the expense of other classes, would 
not only be unjust, but would surely terminate in injuring 
him. It becomes important, then, to ascertain what are high 
wages ? 

It is evident that this question cannot be answered by a mere 
reference to the money rate of wages; to their rate, that is, 
when computed in dollars and cents ; and this for the obvious 
reason, that a given number of dollars and cents is at one time 
worth more than it is at another, because it will give us a 
greater command over the comforts and necessaries of life. It 
is to this that we are to look for the true measure of wages. 
Money is valuable, only as it enables us to procure the pur- 
chaseable means of gratification ; and if these decline in price, 
it is evident that the amount in money paid for our labour 
might be reduced in the same proportion, and yet our means 
of enjoyment remain unchanged. When we inquire, then, 
whether wages are high, we merely’ inquire whether they 
enable the labourer to procure a liberal supply of the requisite 
enjoyments. He might, in fact, be improving in his relative 
condition, notwithstanding a fall in his wages, provided there 
was a yet greater fall in the commodities which he has to pur- 
chase ; while, on the other hand, no rise of wages would bene- 
fit him, if the expense of subsistence were at the same time 
advancing in an equal or a yet greater proportion. 

Now, it is well worthy of remark, that the direct tendency of 
the operations of Trades’ Unions is to advance the expense of 
living, materially, to the labourer. In raising the wages of 
workmen in the different trades, they must advance the price 
of the articles which those workmen manufacture, and thus 
levy an indirect tax upon all who consume them—of which 
class they themselves form the largest proportion. Through 
the agency of these Unions the carpenter, it is true, may secure 
increased compensation for his labour; but then, instead of 
being suffered to retain it, it will be well if he be not required 
to disburse all of it, and even more, to his landlord, tailor, hat- 
ter, and shoemaker, in the shape of additions to their prices. 
That which he has to sell may by such means be made to 
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bring a higher price ; but so in like manner, and for the same 
reason, will that which he has to buy. There never was a 
greater error than to suppose that wages can be regulated in 
one trade irrespective of the rate which they bear in others. 
Whether wages in the United States are high, may be ascer- 
tained, in part, by comparing the means of subsistence and en- 
joyment which our mechanics can command with those pos- 
sessed by the same class in other countries ; but more com- 
pletely by comparing them with the wants of man as an intel- 
lectual, social, moral, and progressive being. By the former 
of these methods we shall at once discover that the condition 
of American workmen is such as to render them the envy and 
admiration of their brethren in every other land. By the 
latter we shall find that scarcely any thing is required for hap- 
piness, improvement, or usefulness, which is not attainable by 
the labouring population of the United States. How easily do 
they procure the shelter of a comfortable roof, and an abundant 
supply of wholesome food and raiment? How’ moderate a 
share of prudence and industry is yet sufficient to authorize 
the labouring man to charge himself with the care of a rising 
family, and thus secure a happiness and a measure of moral 
improvement to be found only amidst the duties and charities 
of domestic life? Who among them has not leisure (if he is 
disposed to improve it) for the “cultivation of his mind, by read- 
ing and reflection, and by intercourse with others. Besides 
providing for his daily wants, who may not store away some- 
thing against the time of sickness and old age ; and gather a 
little capital with which to couple his skill and energies? And 
then, has he not, in common with the most affluent, freedom of 
conscience, the unshackled privilege of forming and uttering 
his own opinions, the equal protection of the laws, and the solemn 
restraints, and high incitements, and holy hopes of the Chris- 
tian’s faith? And what can human life afford more? Could 
the factious and discontented be induced t> reflect dispassion- 
ately on their condition they could not but feel, that if with 
such advantages they are not happy and enlightened, and 
virtuous too, the fault must be their own. They would see 
reason to fear, that if with the wages which they receive now, 
they are restless and dissatisfied, yet higher wages would only 
tempt them to idleness and prodigality. It is melancholy truth, 
that in every country the best paid workmen are usually the 
most thriftless and irregular. We do not mention this fact as 
an argument against the advance of wages, but as proof that 
the highest welfare of the labouring classes depends, after all, 
upon themselves ; and that without virtuous principles and ha- 
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bits, no increase of compensation can either enrich or elevate 
them. We see multitudes among us, who, from the humblest 
beginnings and with low wages, have yet risen, by dint of ho- 
nesty and perseverance, to wealth and distinction. We see 
multitudes, also, who, with every advantage of high wages and 
powerful friends, have yet sunk, for the want of these qualities, 
to the lowest degradation ; and we conclude that, in this coun- 
try at least, labouring men want nothing so much as to be true 
to themselves. 

It must be admitted, we think, that the wages usually paid 
in the United States put the labourer in possession of those 
advantages which are most to be desired in a world like ours. 
There may be places where, owing to the rapid growth of po- 
pulation and the consequent demand for tenements and subsist- 
ence, the expense of living has increased in a greater ratio, 
than wages. But generally the position taken by Mr. Carey, 
in his work on Wages, is unquestionably sound :—this is, that 
the price of labour, in this country, is as high now as it was 
forty years since ; and that if we compare the average money 
rate of wages for the last fifty years with the average prices of 
food, clothing, &c., we shall see reason to infer that the rela- 
tive condition of the labouring population has improved. 
While the orators of the Union would persuade the workman 
that the encroachments of capital are constantly advancing, 
and that he is fast sinking to a condition of “white slavery,” 
worse than that occupied by the bondmen of the cotton field or 
the sugar-plantation, facts prove that he is participating in the 
progress of the age ; and that those changes, in the right of suf- 
frage, which have enlarged his political influence, are but an 
index to the increased facilities which he enjoys for improving 
his social and moral condition. 

Still, these facilities admit of yet further increase. The 
great question, then, remains, Are Trades’ Unions calculated 
to secure such increase? Are they so constituted as to promise 
any real and permanent advancement to those who unite with 
them, and that without injury to others? We say without in- 
jury to others, because the first requisite, in every effort to advance 
the interests of a class, must be that it does not infringe violently 
on the rights or interests of other classes. We are thus brought 
to consider the bearing whieh these associations are likely to 
have, first, on the welfare of those not members ; and secondly, 
on the welfare, and particularly on the rate of wages, of those 
who are members. 
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On the first point, we propose to show that a degree of injustice 
is involved in the very conception of 'T'rades’ Unions, and that 
they can be maintained, in no way, without interfering with the 
rights of other and important classes of the community. 

1. In the first place, the rights of employers are invaded by 
these associations. ‘They are not permitted to negotiate with 
their workmen on terms of equality. They can do it, in times 
of excitement, only through the medium of an irresponsible 
but by no means impartial body—a body, indeed, whose inter- 
ests and whose prejudices are entirely at variance with their 
rights. Measures are always taken, at such times, to prevent 
the employer from supplying the places of those who, under 
the protection of the Union, demand an advance of wages ; 
and he is thus reduced to the necessity either of closing his 
works, or of yielding to demands which he feels to be op- 
pressive. 

The employers’ rights are still further invaded by the 
measures of these Unions, because they tend to disturb the 
proportion which ought to subsist between the cost of pro- 
ducing articles and the price of selling them. By raising the 
wages of the labourer, we raise of course the prime cost of 
the article which he is employed in making ; and by resolving, 
as was done in the Trades’ Convention of 1834, that these ad- 
vanced wages shall be continued, we resolve to charge the em- 
ployer for ever with this increased cost. But how can we 
insure him that the prices at which he can dispose of these 
articles shall not, in the mean time, decline? Perhaps he can, 
at present, secure but a moderate profit; and yet he is to be 
compelled by the Union, not only to advance the wages of his 
workmen, but to do it at the very moment the value in market 
of the articles which he produces may be depreciating ; and the 
Institution which would apply such compulsion, claims, it 
would seem, to be the great and almost exclusive champion of 
equal rights! Let us suppose that the legislature of the State 
of New-York should enact that no journeyinan shall receive 
more than one dollar per day for his labour, nor be employed 
less than twelve hours. Are the hardy operatives of the shop 
and the mill prepared to submit to such a decree? "Who does 
not know that they would swell the cry of resistance from 
one end of the land to another, and that legislators who should 
presume thus to intermeddle between journeymen and their 
employers, and stand in the way of the largest liberty and 
prosperity of the working classes, would have to bid a long 
farewell to all hope of popular favour! But if the legislature 
has clearly no right to prohibit workmen fron receiving more 
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than a certain sum, what right can the Union have to prohibit 
masters from paying Jess than a certain sum? Who gave to 
the Union, more than to the Legislature, the prerogative of 
fixing a tariff of wages, and decreeing when and how it shall 
be altered? ‘There is between these two cases no difference, 
except that the one has been attempted only by the legislatures 
of dark ages,* the other is attempted by the Unions of the 
19th century. The one was rank injustice towards the la- 
bourer ; the other is injustice no less rank towards the em- 
ployer. It is, in truth, the very same principle, abandoned by 
the enlightened capitalist to be taken up by the uninstructed 
and misguided workman. May we not hope, that in the pro- 
gress of society, he too will be brought to see its injustice in 
regard to others, as well as its flagrant impolicy in respect to 
himself. 

2. Trades’ Unions, in their zeal to promote the interests of 
Mechanics, encroach also on the rights of the Agricultural 
class. In advancing the wages of the operative mechanic, 
they enhance the cost to the husbandman of his tools, shoes, 
hats, &c.; while they do nothing by advancing his own wages 
to enable him to meet this enhanced cost. 'The remuneration 
which he receives for his labour is already lower in proportion 
than that paid to any description of journeymen, and the 
measures proposed by Trades’ Unions must, if carried out, 
have the effect of imposing upon him yet more grievous dis- 
advantages. It should always be considered that farm-labour- 
ers, scattered as they are over a country, have no facilities for 
combination, and can have no hope therefore by concert and 
coéperation to force an advance of wages. 

3. The measures taken by Trades’ Unions compromise still 
more seriously the rights of non-associated workmen. What- 
ever right the members of such associations possess, to fix 
a price upon their labour, and to do it, too, by combination, 
ought surely to be enjoyed by an individual labourer acting 
only for himself. If he chooses to work at rates lower than 
those which they have prescribed, he does it in the exercise of 
a liberty of which they have furnished him a most illustrious 
example. It may be true that the wages which he accepts are 
very low ; but of that, may he not judge for himself? It may 
be true, too, that by accepting such wages he indirectly injures 
others ; but will that authorise the Union to compel him, by 


+ A statute of 1496 in England, prescribes the wages which should be paid to 
labourers of various kinds, and provides that if any unemployed person refused to 
serve at the above wages, he might be imprisoned till he found sureties to serve ac- 
cording to the statute. 
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refusing them, to injure himself, perchance to starve his family ? 
Here is the radical error and vice of these combinations. 
They demand for themselves what they will not concede to 
others. ‘From early morn to dewy eve” they clamour for 
the right of making their own terms with employers—they 
dilate upon the wrongs which are heaped by these employers 
on them--the weak party ; when they are themselves busy in 
bringing the whole power of a secret and irresponsible confe- 
deracy to bear upon and crush the poor workman, merely be- 
cause he demands a similar right for himself. Yes, an Asso- 
ciation which, more than any other, cries out against oppression, 
and that, too, the oppression of the poor, is engaged at every 
strike in perpetrating, towards the most meritorious of the poor, 
an oppression of the most dire and unrelenting character. To 
prevent industrious men, charged with families, and needing 
for their support all the fruits of incessant labour, from filling 
paces made vacant by turn-outs, every expedient which inge- 
nuity and malice can invent, are appealed to. If possible, 
such men are cajoled by fair words; if these fail, they are 
threatened ; and if even that does not succeed, they are then 
overwhelmed with all the violence of a vulgar and relentless 
persecution. However inoffensive, they are assailed on their 
way to work. They are beaten—maimed, perhaps incurably 
—oil of vitriol thrown in their eyes—in some instances they 
are made blind for life—in others actually killed.* All this 


* The following extracts will show what a fell spirit pervades these associa- 
tions both in Great Britain and in the United States. Says Mr. Geo. Rogle, when 
on oath before the British Parliament :—“ I have had several turn-outs. I will 
relate the circumstances of the last, which took place on the 16th Oct., 1850, and 
continued till the 17th January, 1831. ‘The whole of our spinners, whose average 
(weekly) wages were £2 13s. 5d. turned out at the instigation, as they told us, 
of the delegates of the Union. They said they had no fault to find with their 
wages, their work, or their masters, but the Union obliged them to turn out. The 
same week three delegates from the Spinners’ Union waited upon us at our 
mill, and dictated certain advances in wages and other regulations, to which, 
if we would not adhere, they said that neither our own spinners nor any other 
should work for us again. Of course we declined, believing our wages to be 
ample, and our regulations such as were necessary for the proper conducting 
the establishment. The consequences were, they set watches on every avenue 
to the mill, night and day, to prevent any fresh hands coming into the mill, an 
object which they effectually attained by intimidating some and promising sup- 
port to others, (whom I got into the mill in a caravan,) if they would leave their 
work.” Mr. Graham, another witness, adds :—‘ They will abuse any body that 
comes in the most shocking manner, even to taking their lives if it were neces- 
sary. Within a week before | left Glasgow, they beat a person, and he came 
back to the work frightened and alarmed, and he was obliged to go out. Some 
years ago there were several people almost destroyed by vitriol being thrown 
upon them by combined men.” 

The N. Y. Journal of Commerce of Feb. 26, 1836, has the following :— On 
the 23d inst. the Riggers and Ship-labourers turned out in large numbers, and 
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has been done, over and over again, by members of the Union— 
done, too, as an appropriate and necessary step in that series of 
measures which were to end in a triumph over the employer. 
We are aware that it is often said that these outrages are not to be 
charged upon the Society—that they are the unadvised acts of 
individuals misled by passion, and perhaps not connected with 
the Union. But who will point us to a protracted strike which 
was unattended by such outrages ? or, who will say that it is not 
to protracted strikes that the Union, when engaged in a con- 
troversy with employers, always makes its ultimate appeal ? 
Indeed, who does not see that these acts of violence are the 
natural result of doctrines and suggestions so incendiary as are 
those industriously put forth by the orators and presses of the 
associations? What better could be expected from men who 
are incessantly taught that they are cheated and trodden on— 
that their employers riot on the hire which has been kept back 


went about the wharves in a body, compelling such of their profession as they 
found at work, to quit the business in which they were engaged. Almost si- 
multaneously asquad cf day-labourers, of another description, chiefly foreigners, 
went through the burnt district compelling their fellow-labourers about the pre- 
mises to quit work, because they were receiving $1 a day instead of $1 25, which 
these imported dictators had determined was the rightful sum.” 

In the N. Y. American, of about the same date, we find the following :—‘ A 
sea-faring man, from exposure to severe weather, was on his arrival in port sent 
to the city hospital, where his general health was restored, but both feet were 
lost. Being cured, he could no longer, by the rule of the hospital, be kept there ; 
yet to send him forth such a cripple, was to consign him to starvation. Some 
of the governors, therefore, caused artificial feet to be made for him at a cost of 
70 dollars, and then, as he said he had been accustomed on ship-board to handle 
the sail needle, obtained employment for him with a sail-maker, and placed him 
in special charge of the foreman of the loft, with the request that he might be 
suffered to earn whatever he could. The cripple, happy and grateful, went to 
his new trade, and for two days was unmolested, as was his employers; and it 
was ascertained that by such work he could earn enough to keep him above 
want. Qn the ¢hird day, a deputation from the Trades’ Union went to the sail- 
loft—forbade the employment of that helpless sailor—forbade him, in like manner, 
to work—and he was obliged to relinquish the place. ‘The governors of the 
hospital received him back within their walls, or he would have been left without 
a meal, or a place to lay his head.” 

We add one more case. In March, 1836, a number of Journeymen Granite Cut- 
ters, not members of the Union, were obliged to combine in order to protect them- 
selves against its machinations. In their Manifestothey declare that the Unions 
had formally proscribed all journeymen who refused to join or codperate with it— 
had undertaken to prevent such journeymen from obtaining employment in any 
town in the United States where ‘Trades’ Unions were established—-had,to use their 
own phrase, nullified two Yards, because their proprietors had refused to dis- 
charge a foreman at the bidding ofthe Union—-had threatened death, tar and feathers, 
battery, and every species of personal indignity, to those who might presume to 
labour in those Yards—and, to intimidate strange journeymen, had declared, that 
unless they acquiesced, they would for ever be objects of persecution—had seduced 
apprentices from the nullified Yards, and forced them as journeymen upon others 


—and that such proceedings had caused contracts to the amount of $250,000 to 
be removed to other States.” 
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by fraud from them—and that unless they rise in their strength, 
and quickly too, they must be irredeemably enslaved ? 

4. The policy of Trades’ Unions is at war with the rights of 
young men about toenter the tradesasapprentices. Early in life 
itdevolves on every young man to make choice of his profession ; 
and it is a choice not only important, but, on many accounts, 
most eventful. In this country, it has been thus far the pecu- 
liar privilege of our youth that they have had the “ world be- 
fore them where to choose.” 'They have been subjected to no 
galling restrictions, like those which prevail in other lands,* 
and which debar the young adventurer from various privileged 
crafts, and confine him, moreover, to one place of abode. As 
they have been left free to make themselves masters of any pre- 
ferred trade,so they are at liberty to prosecute it,in whatever way 
and at whatever place they may desire. And to this fact we 
ought, doubtless, to attribute much of the unparalleled enter- 


* “ When you consider that no man can be a master printer in France without 
a license, and that only eighty licenses were granted in Paris, it is by no means 
wonderful that the journeymen, forbidden by law to set up for themselves, and 
prevented by the power-presses from getting work from others, should be deeply 
dissatisfied. 

“In England it is exceedingly difficult for a mechanic to get what is called a 
settlement, in any town except that in which he was born or where he served his 
apprenticeship. The resort of mechanics from place to place is permitted only 
on conditions with which many of them are unable to comply. The consequence 
is, they are obliged to stay wherethey were born, where perhaps there are already 
more hands than can find work; and from the decline of the place, even the es- 
tablished artisans want employment. 

“ In other countries, singular institutions exist, imposing oppressive burdens 
on the mechanical class. [refer now more particularly to the corporations, guilds, 
or crafts as they are called; that is, the companies formed by the members of a 
particular trade. These exist with great privileges in every part of Europe; in 
Germany, there are some features in the institution, as it seems to me, peculiarly 
oppressive. No one is allowed to set up as a master-workman in any trade un- 
less he is admitted as a freeman or member of the craft; and such is the station- 
ary condition of most parts of Germany, that I understand that no person is ad- 
mitted as a master-workman in any trade, except to supply the place of some one 
deceased or retired from business. When such a vacancy occurs, all those de- 
sirous of being permitted to fill it, — a piece of work, executed as well as 
they are able to do it, which is called their master-piece, being offered to obtain 
the place of a master-workman. Nominally the best workman gets the place; 
but you will easily conceive that, in reality, some kind of favouritism must gene- 
rally decide it. Thus is every man obliged to submit to all the chances of a 
popular election whether he shall be allowed to work for his bread ; and that, too, 
in a country where the people are not permitted to have any agency in choosing 
their rulers. But the restraints on journeymen, in that country, are still more op- 
pressive. As soon as the years of apprenticeship have expired, the young me- 
chanic is obliged, in the phrase of the country, to WANDER for three years. For 
this purpose he is furnished, by the master of the craft in which he has served 
his apprenticeship, with a duly authenticated wandering book, with which he 
goes forth to seek employment; and three years must be spent in this way be- 
fore he can be any where admitted as a master.” Essay on the Importance to 
practical men of Scientific Knowledge, &c. By Edward Everett. 1831. 
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prise and prosperity of our country. Mr. Gallatin, than whom 
perhaps no one now living is more capable of forming, on this 
point, a correct opinion, uses this language :—“ No cause has, 
perhaps, more promoted in every respect the general improve- 
ment of the United States, than the absence of those systems 
of internal restriction and monopoly which continue to disfigure 
thestate of society in other countries. No laws exist here, directly 
or indirectly, confining men to a particular occupation or place, 
excluding any citizen from any branch he may at any time 
think proper to pursue. Industry is in every respect free and 
unfettered: every species of trade, commerce, and professions 
and manufacture being equally open to all without requiring 
any regular apprenticeship, admission, or license. Hence the 
improvement of America has led not only to the improvement 
of her agriculture, and to the rapid formation and settlement 
of new States in the wilderness ; but her citizens have extended 
her commerce to every part of the globe, and carry on with 
complete success, even those branches for which a monopoly 
had heretofore been considered essentially necessary.” 

Now, we object to Trades’ Unions, that they tend to destroy 
this freedom, which is the birthright of our people and the 
great spring of their prosperity ; and to substitute for it a sys- 
tem of restrictions more odious than any known in the rotten 
boroughs of England or the trading guilds of Germany. Jour- 
neymen perceive that if their number were reduced, or if their 
masters, instead of employing a large proportion of apprentices 
could be compelled to employ only journeymen or a much 
larger proportion of them-—the inevitable effect would be to in- 
crease the demand for their services, and by this means raise 
their wages. Hence the Unions propose to limit the number, 
sometimes, of journeymen, but more commonly of apprentices; 
and to allow no apprentice to become a journeyman till he 
shall have passed through a protracted term of service. We 
are aware that the American Unions have not in all cases 
avowed this policy, and that many of their more reflecting 
members condemn it. We should be amazed, indeed, if they 
were prepared to adopt such a policy—prepared to transplant 
to this free and generous soil the remnants of a barbarism 
which can hardly be maintained in any government of Europe. 
Yet, averse as they may feel to it, they will be constrained, like 
their predecessors on the other side of the Atlantic, to give it 
place.—“ I was not aware,” says a Factory Commissioner in 
Scotland, “until I was engaged in the investigation at Glasgow, 
that the operatives there have so completely organized their 
association, as not only to prescribe the wages to be paid to the 
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members of the association, but to all other persons, from what- 
ever quarter they may come; that further, no male worker not 
entered with them, is allowed to work at all without their con- 
sent and the concurrence of the Association ; and never with- 
out making a payment to them at the beginning, and continu- 
ing a weekly payment at the same rent as their own, after- 
wards: that females, however able, are not allowed to become 
spinners, or to be engaged as such ; and that it is hardly in the 
power of a piecer, that is, of an assistant to a spinner, to learn 
the business of a spinner, unless he is related to a spinner, who 
will bring him forward: that, in short, the object of the Glas- 
gow Association is, to make their company A CLOSE CORPORA- 
TION, accessible only to those whom they choose to admit, and 
not only to prevent all others from becoming spinners by their 
regulations, but by a system of intimidation which they suc- 
cessfully carry into execution absolutely by physical force.”— 
That the same system has been pursued to a considerable ex- 
tent by many of the associations in this country, is evident to 
every one acquainted with their proceedings, and must be ap- 
parent, indeed, from the facts which we have already stated.— 
It cannot be necessary for us to insist, that it involves an in- 
fraction of the rights of young men, and an injury to the com- 
munity even more flagrant than those occasioned by the re- 
strictions maintained in Europe. The latter originated at a 
period when the trades needed some peculiar privileges to 
enable them to command the services of a sufficient number of 
workmen, and to make the requisite improvements. They 
are clearly defined by law, and cannot be stretched to suit the 
pleasure of any association ; least of all, to suit the pleasure 
of an irresponsible combination. The former, on the contrary, 
are unnecessary; and they are so entirely vague, and applied 
by men so far beyond controul, that there is not only room for, 
but constant invitation to abuse. When such attempts to fetter 
Industry are made by an organized association in this age and 
in this land—made, too, by men whose war-cry is liberty, and 
who are always denouncing the oppression and hoary corrup- 
tions of the old world—one cannot but recall the language of a 
great statesman when speaking of a kindred topic :—“ Seldom,” 
says he, “have two ages the same fashion in their pretexts, 
and the same modes of mischief. Wickedness is a little more 
inventive. Whilst you are discussing the fashion, the fashion 
has gone by. The very same vice assumes anew body. The 
spirit transmigrates ; and, far from losing its principle of life 
by the change of its appearance, it is renovated in its new or- 
gans with the fresh vigour of a juvenile activity. It walks 
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abroad, it continues its ravages, whilst you are gibbeting the 
carcase or demolishing the tomb. You are terrifying your- 
selves with ghosts and apparitions, while your house is the 
haunt of robbers. It is thus with all those who, attending only 
to the shell and husk of history, think they are waging war 
with intolerance, pride, and cruelty ; whilst, under colour of 
abhorring the ill principles of antiquated parties, they are 
authorising and feeding the same odious vice in different fac- 
tions, and perhaps in worse.” 

We have thus far spoken of the injustice involved in the 
very conception of Trades’ Unions, and the still greater injus- 
tice perpetrated by them in their course of operations. And, 
of itself, this would seem sufficient to seal their condemnation. 
However efficient these associations might be in advancing the 
working classes, it is a fatal objection, that they can do so 
only by inflicting injury on the community at large. How 
much more obnoxious then must they be to condemnation, if 
we succeed in proving, as we propose to do, that they must 
fail even in this, their most cherished end; and that instead of 
promoting the pecuniary interests of working men, they must 
ultimately and seriously interfere with those interests. This 
constitutes our second objection to Trades’ Unions—that they 
are working their own discomfiture, contributing to reduce 
rather than increase the appropriate influence of the indus- 
trious classes. 

They do this by disregarding a great and fundamental law 
of Economics—by arraying, indeed, the whole force of that law 
against the pecuniary welfare of the Jabouring man. Men are 
strong, just in proportion as they understand and respect the 
inviolable and resistless laws of nature, which are nothing less 
than laws of God. While they enlist such laws in their be- 
half, they are mighty. When they undertake to thwart and 
resist them, their ultimate defeat is certain. Now, the great 
law which must regulate the wages of all labour, is found in 
the proportion between supply and demand ; or, in other 
words, between the number of labourers and the quantity of 
employment. Ifthere be many labourers and little employment, 
as In some older countries, wages will be low, because work- 
men, in their competition for employment, will underbid each 
other. If, on the other hand, there be much employment and 
but few labourers, wages must, for a corresponding reason, be 
high ; since employers will compete for hands, and conse- 
quently overbid each other. If the number of labourers should 
be sufficient to meet the demand, wages in such case would be 
high or low according to the productiveness of the employ- 
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ment, or, in other words, according to the amount of profit 
yielded by it to the employer. Ifthe number of labourers be- 
comes a little too great for the demand, wages must be depress- 
ed, and that depression being attended by a kind of panic, will 
generally be too sudden and great ; whereas if the quantity of 
employment be a little too great, there will, for a similar rea- 
son, be too great and sudden a rise. 

But little reflection is necessary to show that this law must 
govern the rate of wages, in spite alike of masters and men. 
Nothing can prevent them from fluctuating but a combina- 
tion of masters and men against the community, for the pur- 
pose of regulating both the supply and the demand. It is by 
no means in the power of the employers, as the labourer may 
suppose, to prevent an occasional fall in wages, any more than 
it is in the power of a grocer to prevent the commodities in 
which he deals from sometimes falling. A grocer, doubtless, 
would like at all times to obtain for such commodities the very 
highest price which was ever paid for them. But he well knows 
that this is impossible; when the market is overstocked, and 
every dealer is anxious to sell, nothing, it is evident, can pre- 
vent a decline in prices but a combination among merchants 
throughout the country ; and such a combination would be 
justly regarded by the public as little better than robbery. 
Hence the merchant consoles himself, even though he sells at 
a loss, by the reflection that the same law which induces this 
loss, will presently yield him, in another quarter, a corres- 
ponding gain. Who would not resist, as equally inexpedient 
and unjust, any attempt to fix at an unalterable rate the price 
of tea, sugar, or flour? And who does not see that the same 
principle must hold in regard to the price of labour? Sup- 
pose there is employment for but eighty hands, when an hun- 
dred are in quest of it; must twenty of these hundred be left 
unemployed to starve, that the remaining eighty may receive 
full wages? Thus we are brought to the conclusion, that if 
wages are too low, they can be raised permanently only hy 
diminishing on the one hand the supply of labour, or by rais- 
ing on the other hand the demand for it. Now we object to 
combinations and turn-outs, that they are not calculated to do 
either ; nay, that in most cases they do, with respect to each, 
precisely the reverse; and thus tend in two ways to aggravate 
the difficulties under which journeymen mechanics are said to 
labour. Instead of lessening the supply of labour, they in- 
crease it ; and instead of increasing the demand for it, they 
lessen that demand. This is an important point. 

I. Combinations and strikes tend to increase the supply 
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of labour, and by that means to diminish wages. For a brief 
season these strikes may be successful, and may occasion an 
advance in wages. Employers are unwilling to contend. It 
is against fearful odds in respect to numbers, while it tends to 
interrupt their business and occasion severe losses ; and they 
submit, therefore, in the hope that relief may soon present 
itself. Now what must be the effect of the advance in wages 
which is thus gained by the workman? Previously higher 
than wages in other countries, or in other pursuits in our own 
country, this advance makes them a still more tempting mark. 
The consequence is, that more foreign mechanics are attract- 
ed to our shores to compete with domestic labour ; more 
young men are induced to abandon their farms, and throng 
our towns and cities in order to learn trades. And further, 
since these Unions operate with the greatest power and success 
along the sea-board, workmen linger there, waiting a rise of 
wages, and carrying out a contest with masters, when their 
own welfare and that of the country is loudly inviting them to 
the West. ‘Thus the very success in which the Union glo- 
ries, soon raises round its members a large crowd of compe- 
titors, and prepares the way for a more humiliating reverse. 

Such reverse can be averted in but one way, and that is, by 
converting each trade into a close corporation ; putting up at 
its entrance barriers over which no one shall be allowed to 
pass except with the consent of its members. But this can 
never be accomplished in America. It is too repugnant to the 
spirit of the people. Indeed, the very foreigners who come 
here to establish ‘Trades’ Unions, and enlighten us in regard 
to our liberties and rights, would be the first to denounce such 
an attempt ; while the great law which must always cause sup- 
ply to follow demand, would be sure to defeat it. Still the at- 
tempt may, and doubtless will be, made—serving for a while to 
throw embarrassments in the way of the young and enterpris- 
ing, but recviling at last on the heads that devised it. 

Il. The only circumstance which could counteract this 
tendency, in Trades’ Unions, to occasion a decline of wages, 
would be found in the fact that they increase the demand for 
labour, and that they do this in a greater degree than they in- 
crease the supply. Should it appear that such is indeed their 
influence, then may they repair the evil which they must 
otherwise occasion, and even leave the country better for their 
establishment. But what, in this respect, is the fact? We af- 
firm that the whole tendency of strikes and Trades’ Unions is 
to Jessen the demand for labour, even while they add to the 
supply. 
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They do this in four ways :— 

Ist. They lessen the ability of the community to buy the 
products of labour. The demand for any one of these pro- 
ducts must depend, of course, on the number of individuals 
who desire it, and who possess, at the same time, the ability to 
purchase it. This number is diminished by turn-outs and com- 
binations in three respects. 

(a.) A feeling of indignation is awakened, which determines 
many persons to dispense with an article altogether, rather 
than submit to such expedients for enhancing its price as they 
dislike. 

(6.) Again: since raising the wages of those who are em- 
ployed in producing an article, usually raises the price at 
which it can be sold, it must have the effect of placing it 
beyond the reach of multitudes, who previously felt able to 
procure it, and of course lessens the demand for it. On the 
other hand, a fall in the price of any desired article multiplies 
purchasers, and may thus be the means of advancing, for a 
season, the wages of those who produce it. 

(c.) But a much more important consideration is to be found 
in the fact, that strikes, by throwing labourers out of employ- 
ment, and by converting them for a time into mere consumers, 
who reproduce nothing, must contribute much to lessen the 
whole amount of wealth in the community, and of course to 
Jessen the ability to buy the products of labour. If one hun- 
dred men, whose services are each worth a dollar per day, 
turn out, and continue unemployed for thirty days, it is obvious 
that the community suffers a clear loss of $3000, which falls 
in part on the labourer, in part on the employer, and in part 
on the public generally. In truth, the total loss must amount, 
as we shall perceive hereafter, to much more than this sum ; 
and it evidently goes to diminish, by its whole amount, the 
ability of those who have been accustomed to buy the products 
of labour to buy any further. If the example of these men 
were to be followed by all labourers, so that the whole com- 
munity did nothing to reproduce, but became mere consumers, 
it is obvious that all property would in the end be destroyed, 
and there would be no capital, either to employ labour or to 
purchase its products. And the effect which would thus en- 
sue on the cessation of all labour, must inevitably ensue in 
part wherever there is any suspension of labour. It tends, by 
impoverishing a people, to lessen the number of buyers, and of 
course to diminish the demand for productive industry. 

2d. Combinations and strikes lessen the demand for la- 
bour, by lessening the number and ability of employers. 
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(a.) The number of employers in any trade, i. e. the num- 
ber of persons who invest capital and talent in it, will be pro- 
portioned to the ease, certainty and extent with which profits 
can be gained. Now all three of these are diminished by 
strikes. Business can be conducted with little ease or certain- 
ty when we are liable every week to have a contest with our 
workmen—a contest in which our operations are suspended, 
our feelings harassed, and perhaps most important interests 
sacrificed. Hence those already in business are often led, by 
these controversies, to embrace the first opportunity of es- 
caping from it; and others who are looking round for a safe 
and agreeable investment, are careful to shun one which is 
liable to such convulsions. We have heard of several cases, 
in which large amounts of capital have been withdrawn from 
Great Britain merely on account of the losses and vexations 
occasioned by ‘Trades’ Unions ;* and we doubt if any em- 
ployer ever passed through the difficulties incident to a pro- 
tracted strike without conceiving a thorough disgust for the 
place and for his business. Does this augur well for the 
workman? In diminishing the number of employers, does he 
not diminish the demand for his own labour? Suppose the 
branch in which he is skilled should become the abhorrence 
of all capitalists, so that no one could be induced to invest in 
it. Would it not be fatal to him? How but injurious can it 
be, then, to render it odious to many or to a few of them? 
We should suppose that prudent men, who looked beyond the 
gratification of silly passion to a permanent improvement of 
their condition, would desire to commend their business them- 
selves to the good-will of every capitalist throughout the land. 

If we consider strikes, as they operate on the extent of profit, 
we shall find that the effect is the same. 'They tend, and may 
be said to aim, to reduce the profits of the employer—to trans- 
fer a portion of them from his pockets to those of the work- 
man. Now we do not contend that employers receive, in no 
case, too large a proportion of the proceeds of a business—-that 


* “ The practical examples which I could cite, of detriment to operatives from 
unreasonable or unjust pretensions, are numerous. A considerable number of 
lace-frames were removed from Nottinghamshire to the western counties in con- 
sequence of the combinations of workmen. In the 4th Parliamentary Report 
respecting Artizans and Machinery, it is related that one of the partners of an 
extensive cotton factory at Glasgow, fettered and annoyed by the constant inter- 
ference of his work-people, removed to the State of New-York, where he re-esta- 
blished his machinery, and thus afforded to a rival community at once a pattern 
of our best machinery, and an example of the best mode of using it. The crop- 
pers of the West Riding of Yorkshire, and the hecklers or flax-dressers, can 
‘unfold a tale of woe on this very subject.”—Wade’s History of the Working 
Classes, p. 282. 
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they in no case prosper at the expense of the employed. But 
we do say that it is by no means the interest of the workman 
to reduce greatly the master’s profits. There never was a 
greater error than to imagine that large profits are incompati- 
ble with high wages, and that we can maintain the latter only 
by depressing the former. ‘The reverse is rather true ; for, let 
it be considered what must be the natural effect of high 
profits? Evidently it must be to attract other capitalists into 
the business, to multiply employers, and excite a competition 
among them in their demand for labour, the inevitable conse- 
quence of which will be, to raise wages. On the other hand, 
depress profits, and you drive many from the business, while 
you deter others from entering it. Facts demonstrate the 
truth, as argument does the reasonableness, of this doctrine. 
In no country have the employer and the capitalist received 
larger returns than in this, and in none has the labourer re- 
ceived higher wages? As on the one hand, capital increases in 
a country in proportion to the profits received from trade, manu- 
factures, &c.; so on the other, wherever it increases faster than 
the population, the demand for labour will constantly rise faster 
than the supply, and the rate of wages reckoned by the com- 
forts over which they give the workman command, will gra- 
dually though perhaps slowly increase. Such has been the 
case in this country, as Mr. Carey has shown at length in his 
work on Wages. ‘Though there may be causes in particular 
places or countries, such as excessive competition, a sudden 
rise in rents, &c., or taxation, to counteract the operation of 
this law, yet its truth stands unshaken, and has received 
among us the amplest confirmation. 

‘Thus, then, do strikes contribute to lessen the demand for 
labour, and by consequence the rate of wages; inasmuch as 
they lessen the number of employers and the amount of ca- 
pital invested in a trade. They tend yet further to the same 
result, by lessening the ability of employers. By every strike 
the whole community suffers loss. Not an individual escapes. 
The workman is the greatest loser in proportion to his 
means. ‘The employer is vastly the greatest loser in amount. 
He loses interest on the capital which he has invested in 
machinery, materials, &c., for a period equal to the con- 
tinuance of the strike. He loses by the injury which this ma- 
chinery and material suffers from lying unemployed. He 
loses, yet further, by having his plans frustrated, his contracts 
rendered void, and perhaps his credit shaken or ruined. It is 
not to be denied, that strikes do give to workmen a great and 
fearful power over the welfare and prosperity of employers. 
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But it is a power which they no sooner wield, than it recoils 
with redoubled and fatal violence upon themselves. Work- 
men sometimes exult in the fact, that they can ruin their 
masters. But would it not be wise for them to consider 
whether, in striking that blow, they do not strike at the foun- 
dation of their own prosperity? Suppose the work of ruin 
should advance until all employers were prostrated, and all 
capital destroyed or driven from their branch of business. 
Would it be a victory to triumph over? Would not the very 
same note that sounded that victory, sound yet louder the 
knell of their best hopes? Where would the men be, if there 
were no employers to hire and pay them? And if the ruin of 
all the employers would inevitably be the ruin of all the men, 
then surely the ruin of some of the employers can hardly re- 
dound to the advantage of any of the men. 

It should never be forgotten, that the rate of wages must al- 
ways depend on the ability of the community in which the 
labourer lives, first to produce, and then to buy, the fruits of 
his industry ; and that since strikes tend directly to lessen such 
ability, they must in the end lessen the demand for labour, and 
of course its wages. There is another way, also, in which this 
same tendency must manifest itself. Much of the industry of 
this country is employed in competing with foreign industry ; 
i. e. in producing articles like those which foreign nations pour 
in upon us, and of course this industry can be sustained only 
so long as it furnishes the native commodity at a rate cheaper 
than that which must be paid for an imported one of the same 
quality. But any material advance in the wages paid to work- 
men would render this impossible ; employers would find it 
necessary to abandon such branches of business, and the work- 
man would be left without occupation. 

3d. There is another way in which strikes and combinations 
tend to depress wages, and that is, by the introduction of ma- 
chinery. We are far from believing that machinery has any 
permanent tendency to injure the labouring classes or to di- 
minish the demand for labour. On the contrary, we believe, 
and all experience proves, that by cheapening the products of 
labour, and thus increasing the demand for them, such im- 
provements ultimately put in requisition more hands than they 
suppress. Still it must be admitted that the immediate ef- 
fect of substituting automatic for manual labour, is to throw a 
number of men out of employment; and, by overstocking the 
market of labour, occasion a temporary depression in wages. 
And it is this immediate effect of machinery which labourers 
so much dread. Having neglected, in many cases, to make 
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provision for the future, they can ill afford to wait for remote, 
and, as they think, impossible advantages ; and hence the deep 
dislike and alarm, with which they contemplate any proposed 
invention. Now, the point to which we would ask the parti- 
cular attention of Trades’ Unions is, that by combination and 
strikes they will inevitably multiply such inventions. -Proprie- 
tors, who have been once subjected to the dictation of their 
men, will be found most anxious to replace those men by 
agents that can neither strike, nor tire, nor murmur; by 
agents, too, that move with a precision and a power unattain- 
able by man. If such agents have not yet been devised, 
science will be laid under contributions to furnish them, and 
money will be paid freely, and even lavishly, to quicken the 
flagging steps of invention. It is a fact, which ought to be 
imprinted on the minds of these men, that some of the noblest 
triumphs of modern art have had their origin in the oppressive 
and disorderly combinations of workmen ; and that scarcely 
one memorable and protracted strike has taken place in Great 
Britain, within the last twenty years, that did not give rise to 
the introduction of new important labour-saving machinery.* 


*“ During my late residence among the factories, several facts illustrative of 
the injuries inflicted on their own body by the Unions, pressed themselves on my 
consideration. The fine spinners in Manchester, who have long enjoyed the 
highest wages of almost any class of workmen in the world, and are still, as we 
have shown, liberally paid, were the first who began to exercise control over their 
masters, and to convert their trade into an exclusive corporation in the rotten-bo- 
rough style.t The masters finding, after many struggles renewed from time to time, 
that a reduction of wages commensurate with the fall in the price of goods, could 
not be effected, had recourse to an expedient which the workmen could not decent- 
ly oppose, because its direct tendency was to raise, or at least to uphold, the wages of 
each spinner, although it diminished the numbers necessary for the same quantity 
of work. This expedient consisted in enlarging the spinning-frames, so that one 
spinner comes to manage a pair of mules containing from 1500 to 2000 spindles, 
and to supersede the labour of one or two companion spinners. I am well assured, 
that, but for the extravagant pretensions of the ruling committee, this catastrophe 
would not have befallen the operatives for many a day to come, for two reasons ; 
because, first, the extension of the mule is a very costly affair; and, secondly, it 
requires the line of spindles to be placed mt fo the length of the apartments 
instead of their breadth—the position originally designed, and the one best suited 
for throwing light on the yarns.” 

So in the factories for spinning coarse yarn for calicos, fustians, and other 
heavy goods. ‘“ During a disastrous strike at Hyde, Stayley-bridge, and the 
adjoining factory townships, several of the capitalists, afraid of their busi- 
ness being driven to France, Belgium, or the Tnited States, had recourse to 
the celebrated machinists, Messrs. Sharp and Co., of Manchester, requesting 
them to direct the inventive talents of their partner, Mr. Roberts, to the con- 


+“T recollect a turn-out in 1802, which lasted from fourteen to fifteen weeks; 
that was for wages; and at that time a good mule spinner could obtain 60s. 
($14 to 15), and the turn-out was among them, as it always has been; those who 
get moderate wages never turn out.”—Aaron Lees, Esq., in First Factory Comm. 
Report, D. 2. p. 91. 
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Ath. We have thus pointed out several ways in which these 
associations would ultimately operate to reduce wages, even 
if they were left to themselves. But this can hardly be hoped. 
There is another result still more disastrous, to which they 
clearly tend; and which already begins to manifest itself. 
This is, the formation of hostile combinations among the mas- 
ters. None can reprobate more heartily than we do confede- 
racies among those whose wealth gives them a commanding 
influence over the welfare and subsistence of the working 
classes. But if they are indanger of being the victims of a 
confederacy, it is not surprising that they should seek to enlist 
in their defence an instrument which is likely to prove so 
fatal when directed against them. In England this means of 
protection has not been always resorted to, because proprietors 
are engaged in so active and keen a competition among them- 
selves, as to render concert and co-operation almost impossible. 
But in this country, where competition is less close, and is 
conducted on more generous principles; where the workman, 
too, has so little just cause for complaint, and is able to exer- 
cise so powerful an influence ; there is every motive which in- 
terest or sympathy could supply to produce union among the 
employers. It will be produced. Already the first steps are 
taken. In some trades and places, the rallying point has been 
established ; and it is for the Unions to say whether there shall 
not be a gathering of all master-mechanics, who would enjoy 
the privilege of controlling their own concerns, and escape the 
tyranny of a dark and irresponsible junto. Should such a 


struction of a self-acting mule. The problem did not puzzle him long; for, to the 
delight of the mill-owners, who ceased not to stimulate his exertions by frequent 
visitations, he produced, in the course of a few months, a machine apparently in- 
stinct with the thought, feeling, and tact of the experienced workman. The 
news of this Jron Man, as the operatives fitly called it, spread dismay through 
the Union ; and long before it left its cradle, so to speak, it strangled the Hydra of 
misrule.” 

“ Another illustration of this truth occurs in modern calico printing. In the 
spirit of Egyptian task-masters, the operative printers dictated to the manufac- 
turer the number and quality of the apprentices to be admitted into the trade, 
the hours of their own labour, and the wages to be paid them. At length capi- 
talists sought deliverance from this bondage in the resources of science; and 
the four and five colour machines, which now render calico printing an unerring 
and expeditious process, are the results.” 

‘*Qne day I observed placards posted throughout Manchester, announcing 
that a considerable number of yarn dressers for powerloom weaving were wanted 
at a well-established factory, and I was led to conclude that some of the best- 
paid artizans had become refractory. A short time after, on entering the en- 
gineering workshops of Mr. Lillie, I descried the corollary of the strike, in the 
form of a new apparatus, preparing for the purpose of making free laborers to 
dress warp as well as the monopolists, and with threefold expedition.”—Dr. 
Ure’s Philosophy of Manufactures, p. 365 et seq. 
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contest, so organized, ensue, we need hardly say what must be 
its issue—a contest in which men with capital, talent, and in- 
fluence, upheld by the support and sympathy of all other 
classes of their fellow-citizens—cheered on, too, we might add, 
by the friends of liberty and good order throughout the world, 
are arrayed against those who have no capital, who are with- 
out sympathy even in their own families,* and who have no 
power but the reckless power of amob. There may be violence 
and wasting destruction. ‘The torch of the incendiary may be 
applied to the shop, and even to the dwelling of the master. It 
may become unsafe for him to go forth by night, or even by day. 
Still the issue is none the less certain. Workmen cannot long 
subsist without food. Outrages, such as we have referred to, 
cannot be perpetrated often, and yet escape the arm of the law. In 
a country where four fifths of the people belong to the agricul- 
tural class, and find themselves injured by the proceedings of 
Trades’ Unions—where cities, too, are not yet so vast and so 
corrupt as to place all law at defiance, combined workmen 
have little to expect in the way either of victory or of immu- 
nity. Defeat, punishment, and abject submission must be the 
result of a protracted and organised contest. Nor will that be 
all. The men will, by that contest, have taught their employ- 
ers the fell power of a combination. They will have extin- 
guished whatever kindly feelings were once cherished by them, 
and transformed them from friends into foes. The public, 
weary at last of the din of conflict, may turn away, and leave 
both parties to seek mutual redress and retaliation, in one 
unending series of wrongs. Is this a consummation to be 
wished? Is it well that different orders of our people should 
thus be arrayed in deadly feud—-a feud which must make the 
poor poorer, and teach the rich to riot and glory in oppression ? 
Of all states of society, we can imagine none more lamentable 
and fatal. Let it once arise and continue, and servile classes 
must be formed, servile wars ensue, castes, privileged and un- 
privileged, be established ; and this, the chosen land of freedom, 
become the land of bondage and degradation. We do not con- 
tend that all these evils are to be the consequence of the pre- 
sent struggle between workmen and their employers. But we 
do say, that such a struggle cannot perpetuate itself, and be 
extended, till it comes to embroil men of all classes and pur- 
suits, without ending in a catastrophe too dreadful to think of. 
It may be said, however, that all these evils might be avoid- 


* It is difficult, we believe, to find any advocates of Trades’ Unions among the 
wives of the members. 
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ed, if Trades’ Unions could embrace both masters and men, 
and thus arrange, by mutual agreement, the rate of wages. 
In this way all collision of interests might be prevented, and 
both parties participate in due proportion in the profits of busi- 
ness. And such, we apprehend, is the hope and expectation of 
the more reflecting and conscientious members of the Union, 
who have joined it, not from factious motives, but from the 
honest desire of advancing their own order. But even to such 
a plan there are insuperable objections. All history testifies 
that such combinations will, in the end, prove to be combina- 
tions of one class against the rest of the community—plans to 
advance the interests of a part at the expense of the whole. 
The experiment was tried for ages in Europe. Boroughs, cor- 
porations, and guilds, were all so many Unions of masters and 
journeymen in order to regulate the hours of labour, the num- 
ber of workmen, and the rate of wages; and the consequence 
was, that they “felt power and forgot right ;” exacting prices 
from the purchaser, and placing restrictions in the way of in- 
dustry, which proved intolerable. The rise of Birmingham, 
Manchester, Leeds, and other great trading towns, is to be traced 
directly to the oppressive power wielded by neighbouring bo- 
roughs—a power which, in effect, levied contributions on all the 
rest of the community, and suffered no man to engage in trade 
except as it suited their pleasure. Nor are such combinations 
objectionable merely on account of the injustice done to those 
not comprehended in them. In the course of time they call 
down retribution on themselves. By enhancing the cost of 
articles to the consumer, they impel him to dispense with them 
if it be possible, and thus tend directly to diminish the value 
of the labour which is employed in producing them. Take 
the following case, in which the whole power of the British 
Parliament was invoked to sustain such a combination, and in- 
voked in vain :—* The mechanics, connected with the mystery 
of drapers, incorporated in the town of Shrewsbury, complained 
that artificers, neither belonging to their company nor brought 
up to their trade, ‘ had of late, with great disorder, upon a mere 
covetous desire and mind intromitted with, and occupied the 
said trade, having no knowledge, skill, or experience of the 
same; and do buy, commonly and daily, such Welsh cloths 
and flannels as is defective, and not truly made, to the im- 
peachment and hindrance of 600 people of the art or science 
of sheermen or frizers, within the said town: whereby as well 
they as their poor wives and families are wholly maintained.’ 
The legislature listened to this representation, and expelled the 
rival artizans. (8 Eliz. c.7.) Six years after, the act was 
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repealed, with an avowal that ‘it is now likely to be the very 
greatest cause of the wpovershing and undoing of the poor 
artificers and others, at whose suit the said act was procured ; 
for that there be now, since the passing of the said act, much 
fewer persons to set them to work than before.’ (14 Eliz. 
c. 12.)” 

We have thus spoken of the influence which Trades’ Unions 
are likely to exert in lowering the wages of workmen, involv- 
ing them in contests with their employers, and preparing the 
way for their permanent depression. There is another evil 
resulting from them, which merits solemn consideration. It is 
the moral debasement to which they lead. They congregate 
workmen, night after night, in tumultuous assemblies, where 
their passions are inflamed and their principles poisoned. 
Possessed with the notion that the working classes are oppressed 
—that their suffermgs are not the consequence of their own 
errors or misconduct, but of the injustice of others—these 
clubs make it the interest and the duty of every member to 
strengthen such impression in his own mind, and to communi- 
cate it to others. Hence come discontent and insubordination. 
From discontent and insubordination, come strikes ; and strikes 
take men from their proper pursuits, to spend whole days in 
the streets or at the alehouse. Thus, habits of industry are 
weakened or destroyed ; and the mechanic, accustomed, mean- 
while, to draw subsistence from the treasury of the Union, loses 
that lofty spirit of independence, and that provident concern 
for the future, which are the best security against both oppres- 
sion and want. Tippling and gambling, of course, are called 
in to fill up the vacant hours; and it is a fact, that men pass 
through but one or two strikes before they become careless in 
regard to their families, neglectful of their business, and dissi- 
pated in their habits. On this point the tendencies are so evi- 
dent, and the facts so numerous and incontestible, that we need 
not enlarge. 

We have dwelt, at such length, upon the character of 
Trades’ Unions, because they appear to us to represent some 
of the most striking tendencies, and to embody some of the 
most dangerous heresies of the age. They exhibit, on a small 
scale, the disposition so widely prevalent in this country, to 
substitute the power of associations or parties for the authority 
of law, and to gain unrighteous advantages by means of dis- 
ciplined and confederated numbers. They exhibit, too, the 
alarming tendency, which prevails among us, to excite and 
foster jealousies between those who ought to be perfectly 
united, and who, according to the theory of our government, 
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are all working men and all gentlemen. ‘Their whole 
strength they derive from the notion, that there is an essential 
opposition between the rights of capitalists and labourers ; and 
that the one class can be sustained and advanced only by crip- 
pling the other. Andthiserror,in which they take their rise, they 
contribute fearfully to strengthen and extend. We would hold 
it up, therefore, to the consideration of the philanthropist and pa- 
triot. If they would see the spirit of misrule and licentiousness 
exorcised, they must labour more strenuously to let in light upon 
its dark retreats. They must themselves strive, and incite 
others to strive, that the knowledge of correct principles and 
the influence of Christian morality may be spread among all 
the people. ‘The zeal for monopolies has been shaken among 
the mercantile class, because they have gradually acquired 
more just and enlarged views of their own interests. Could 
such views be more thoroughly disseminated among the la- 
bouring classes, they too would discover that they “need no 
protection from organized Unions ; and that they best consult 
their own prosperity, when they most respect the rights and 
prosperity of others. But, above all, should redoubled efforts 
be made to spread among our countrymen the influence of 
pure and undefiled religion. Without this, we are inevitably 
lost—we may be lost soon. Even now there is much in 
this young and favoured land to awaken melancholy fore- 
bodings. Loaded with blessings, which make us the envy and 
admiration of labouring men thruughout the world, we are 
yet discontented and factious. Clamorous in the praise of our 
peculiar institutions, we yet seem to understand but poorly 
their true nature or value, or the dangers to which they are 
exposed. Dependent for all our order and future welfare on 
the due administration of law, we are yet constantly taking or 
submitting to measures which tend to prostrate the influence 
of courts, and to overthrow the authority of magistrates. Al- 
legiance to party is getting to be rewarded, we had almost 
said, honoured, before allegiance to country ; while independ- 
ence of individual opinion and feeling is crushed under the 
ruthless car of popular passion and prejudice. Is there no- 
thing in such a state of things to excite alarm? Is it not time, 
more than time, that all who love their country should com- 
bine to stay the progress of dangerous errors, to allay the vio- 
lence of faction, to promote kind feeling among the various 
classes of our people, and to build about our lovely heritage 
the sacred defences of piety and truth ! 
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Art. II.-—Letters auxiliary to the History of Modern Po- 
lite Literature in Germany. By Heinricn HEINE. 
Translated from the German, by G. W. Haven. Boston: 
James Monroe & Co. 1836. pp. 172. 


A.LTHouGH we begin with thus making use of the name of 
Heinrich Heine, yet there are more reasons than one why we 
do not purpose just now to enter into aij the merits of that no- 
torious worthy. Our first reason, indeed, will be nothing in 
the eyes of those who are familiar with the ways of the “un- 
gentle craft.” We have read nothing of Heine’s—and he has 
given to the public some volumes of poetry as well as prose— 
except the original work, from an earlier edition of which Mr. 
Haven has made his nervous and expressive, though not al- 
ways correct, translation.* 'T'o back up a reason so weak, we 
may add, that our cotemporaries have long been beforehand 
with us, and, what is more than all, that we took up the 
volume of Heine while another subject was in our thoughts ; 
and in gratitude for the help which some of his sayings by 
the way gave us, we now connect our observations on that 
main subject with his name. But can we, after all, dispose of 
our Heinrich so cavalierly? Shall we be so ungentle, as, after 
deriving much pleasure and some profit from his book, to pass 
him by with the selfish use of his name at the head of our ar- 
ticle, and not one word about the many and various new 
thoughts of his—rodada pév écOda peptypéva, toda d?°Avypia— Which have 
so struck us in the reading? Nay, we cannot choose but 
pause a moment, while we do something to express our sense, 
not of Heine’s merits as the historian of later German Litera- 
ture, but of the peculiar intellectual character which he has 
exhibited in the only work as yet accessible to English readers. 

It seems to us that no fair judgment can be made of the 
good or the evil in Heine’s work, without feeling, and bear- 
ing it always in mind, that he is a poet, exhibiting many 
of the boldest features of the poetic temperament, along, in- 
deed, with some peculiarities of his own. He is a poet! We 
shall not be more convinced of it, we are persuaded, when we 
shall have met with his Reisebilder and his Book of Songs, 
than we have been by this little work in prose. That one 
beautifully imaginative passage, in which (according to his 


* Die Romantische Schule, von H. Heine. famburg, 1836. This edition 
contains a third more than that which was used by Mr. Haven. It has since been 
made (we should judge) the second volume of the still larger work—‘ De L’Alle- 
magne,” in 2 vols. 
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own phrase) “he plays the second creator” amongst the mar- 
bles in the Louvre, is proof enough : 


“I believe Charles Nodier has said something similar in rela- 
tion to this, and it came into my mind yesterday, as I was roam- 
ing through the lower hall of the Louvre, and gazing upon the 
ancient statues of the gods. There they stand with their pale 
and silent eyes, and in that marble smile a secret melancholy,— 
perchance a sad remembrance of Egypt, that land of the dead 
from whence they sprang, or else a mournful longing after that life 
which other deities have now wrested from them; or, it may be, 
grief at the immortality of death. ‘They seem as if awaiting the 
word that is to give them back to life, that word which is to release 
them from their cold and frigid tranquillity.” Letters, p. 66. 


This carried us back to “the compassionate statues” of Mig- 
non’s song.* 

Now it is because he is a poet, and not because he is a 
pains-taking historian of literature, (in which, we dare say, he 
does not much plume himself,) that we find his criticisms, in 
the main, delightful, and often valuable. To be sure he is a 
brilliant wit, and, what is more, a man of genuine humour ; 
with these qualities he might make his literary judgments at- 
tractive, but not, as they sometimes are, rich and profound. 
As a poet, he has a fineness of feeling that may often keep his 
head from going wrong; he has looked upon beauty for him- 
self, and can detect the marks of an observer at second-hand ; 
and, above all, he has a more direct and profound insight into the 
truth which, as a poet, he is most concerned to know. ‘That 
he should express his opinions not only with earnestness, but 
also with a dashing extravagance of manner, would be very 
naturally looked for. 

But our unlucky author has certainly gone beyond all license 
heretofore good-naturedly granted even to poets. He has 
chosen to speak of certain justly respected authors—of the 
Schlegels and of Cousin in particular—with an unrestrained 
license of irony, sarcasm, and even slander, hitherto unparalleled. 
All this is grievously wrong, and a greater wrong done to 
himself than to those great men whom he has so fiercely as- 
saulted. But is it charitable judgment, or even justice, to con- 
strue Heine’s language so strictly au pied de la lettre, and to 


* The reader of Wilhelm Meister will remember the second stanza of Mig- 
non’s “ home-sick verses,” 
“ Kennst du das Haus? auf Saiilen ruft sein Dach, 
Es glanzt der Saal, es schimmert das Gemach, 
Und Marmor-bilder stehen und sehen mich an 
‘ Was hat man dir, du armes Kind, gethan? ” 
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treat him as if he had said it all in malice—out of vile per- 
sonal spite, and with a deliberate attempt to injure? For our 
own part, until we are satisfied from other authority than this 
book, that Heine is a man so basely malicious, (even his ugly 
religious creed is not enough,) we shall continue to plead— 
Ah, but he is a poet! A poet, too, whose whole head is on 
fire with politics after the poet’s true fashion—living in the 
wildest dreams of liberty, and cherishing, of course, a corres- 
ponding fury against the oppressors of his country. Now, 
merely as a poet, we think much allowance ought justly to be 
made—that we ought not to admit at once the charge of ma- 
lice ; for if ever words go beyond all sort of proportion to the 
residuum of the momentary feeling that produced them, it is in 
the wrathful extravaganzas of the spoiled children of the 
Muses. We learned long ago, out of Coleridge’s apologetic 
preface to his fierce verses against Mr. Pitt, that there is the 
least possible of the spirit of hatred in the “ minstrel’s malison ” 
—that the “ rantin bardie” in his “ mortal rage,”* is to a good 
hater as Gratiano to Shylock. But, in point of fact, the worst 
of Heine’s bad sayings, (and we feel some of them, taken by 
themselves, to be, in Hogg’s phrase, “ bitter bad,”) are uttered 
against the most prominent and efficient opposers of the poli- 
tical party in which he is enlisted. Now certainly, it seems to 
us, let it be considered that it is a poet, and a poet wild, too, 
with enthusiastic patriotism, that speaks, and against political 
enemies, whom he considers to be the perpetuators of his 
country’s slavery, ruin, and disgrace, and we may account for 
the quite ludicrous fierceness of his attacks without assuming 
a basis of miserable, personal malice. 

We may not have been able to clear Heine, in the mind of 
our readers—not from wrong-doing, (which we allow,) but 
from doing wrong from a motive so base ; but we have certain- 
ly persuaded ourselves into a charity very prolific in comforts. 
For hereby we are enabled to enjoy, not only what all have 
agreed in enjoying with hearty laughter—the sage distinction 
between German madness and superficial French madness, 
the superior seriousness of dead Germans, the three orders of 
violin-players, (we may possibly belong, like George III. to the 
second,) the exposition of the absurdity of ghosts in Paris, the 
description of man and nature in China, as so fantastically 
ridiculous that they never look at each other without an in- 
ward longing to laugh, the character of Arnim’s wit, so closely 


* “ A mortal rage” it was that Hogg said he was in when he wrote the letter to 
Scott beginning with “ D——d Sir,” and ending with “ Yours in disgust.” That 
was such a letter as Bob Acres wanted to write, but was left for the Shepherd. 
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allied with sepulchral gloom, that it makes us laugh “as if 
Death should tickle us with his scythe ”—and much more as 
good; but also, what has been quite spoiled for others, his 
long, ironical apology for Cousin (whose fame, he says, is cer- 
tainly making the tour of the world, since it has travelled out 
of France already) and the wild assault on Augustus William 
Schlegel. We can picture to our mind’s eye, without abate- 
ment of our delight, the scene which ensued when “ Wolf- 
gang Goethe stepped down from his pedestal, and spake the 
sentence of condemnation against the Schlegels, against those 
high-priests who had encircled him with such clouds of in- 
cense ;” a scene which reminds us of some of the humorous 
tumult and bustle in Chaucer. “This voice dissolved the 
whole delusion ; the spirits of the middle ages fled; the owls 
again took covert amid the darksome ruins of the tower; the 
ravens fluttered back to the old churches: Friedrick Schiegel 
hastened to Vienna, where he heard a daily mass, and fed on 
roasted chickens; August Wilhelm Schiegel retired into the 
pagoda of the Bramah,” (Letters, p. 53.) And, more than all 
this, we can amuse ourselves, without misgiving, at the spirit- 
deserted body, which our Heinrich met playing the ghost 
in Paris, in such good case, and so covered with orders, the 
shade of Moliére mocking the while from his own window : 
“[ was just going to visit the house where Moliére had lived ; 
for I honour mighty poets, and seek out with religious veneration 
the traces of their earthly pilgrimage. While upon my way, and 
not far distant from that consecrated dwelling, I espied a being, in 
whose furrowed features I discovered some similarity to him who 
was once A. W. Schlegel. Methought it was his spirit. But it 
was only his mortal part. The spirit has flown hence, and the 
body yet stalks a ghost upon the earth, although, in the meanwhile, 
it has become somewhat corpulent, and flesh has again invested 
those limbs so thin and spiritualized. Upon his bosom hung a mul- 
titude of ribands and orders. That once so thin and grizzled head 
now bore a wig of golden yellow hair. He was clad in the newest 
fashion of the year in which Madame de Staél died. And then he 
laughed with the old-aged sweetness of a lady who has a lump of 
sugar in her mouth, [Heine had before said, that being too gallant 
to inquire Schlegel’s age, he had learned it from Spindler’s Lexicon 
of German Authoresses,] and moved with all the youthfulness of a 
coquettish child. Most wonderfully, indeed, had he renewed his 
youth, having, as it were, lived through a joyous second edition of 
his younger days. He had attained a second bloom; and the very 
glow of his cheeks was, methinks, no artificial glow, but a healthful 
irony of nature. At that moment, it appeared to me as if I saw 
Moliére standing at his window, and smiling to me as he pointed to 
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that melancholy, joyous spectre. The full laughableness of the 
spectacle at once came home to me,—I comprehended the depth 
and the fulness of the jest.” Letters, pp. 104, 105. 

But we have said enough—and we dare say more than 
enough, in the opinion of very many of our readers—about 
Heinrich Heine. Notwithstanding all we have said, however, 
we must not be understood as doing more than throwing in a 
few suggestions in mitigation of the unduly severe sentence 
which some have been disposed to pronounce upon one, whom 
we too admit to be a trespasser. It is time we should give our 
readers to understand what was the subject in our thoughts 
when we took up the volume of Let¢ters. It was a sort of con- 
tinuation of our article on the Study of Works of Genius.* In 
that paper we attempted to show the relation of such studies 
to cultivation—even to that kind of cultivation which is fa- 
vourable to the manifestation of the all-pervading principle of 
religion. 'The sequel which we were meditating, was an ex- 
pression of our views on the subject of Criticism, as deriving 
a peculiar character from the distinctions and principles there- 
in laid down. How the subject of Criticism should be a se- 
quel to our former paper, and what help Heine could give us, 
will be made evident, we trust, by going on directly with what 
we have to say—taking care to follow the very reasonable 
advice given to the narrator of Peter Bell, viz: “to start from 
the beginning.” 


What, then, is Criticism? Considered as a matter worthy 
of the attention of a generous mind, it is simply a guide to the 
study of Art, by which we mean, creative genius, in itself or 
in its products. 'The various treatises on Criticism have been 
written to supply a demand that naturally arises whenever 
and wherever the productions of the painter and the poet, the 
musician and the architect, have come to exist in such quan- 
tity and character as to excite general and permanent atten- 
tion—wherever, especially, they have become, for use or for 
grace, connected with education. ‘The domain of Art becomes, 
then, one of the regions which the mind, in its progress of cul- 
ture, is expected to visit. But in such travels, as in all others, 
he who is unprepared—who knows not what he is specially 
to look for, nor by what standard he is to estimate what he 
sees—visits other countries to little purpose ; or, at best, with 
but a small share of the profit which he might otherwise have 
reaped. 'T’o keep up the figure—a demand arises, out of the 
necessity of such preparation for travelling in the domain of 

* New-York Review, No. 1. Art. VII. p. 161. 
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Art, for a guide, or rather a guide-book ; and to supply that 
demand (as we have said) the various works on Criticism have 
been written. The traveller is by such means taught to begin 
with seeing by the eyes of others, until he comes, by the re- 
peated act of seeing, to examine and judge for himself. 

If, however, Criticism may be called, so correctly and so 
expressively, a guide to the study of works of genius, it must 
be remembered, that as different travellers in a foreign coun- 
try may have very different ends in view, and may therefore 
require guides with a corresponding difference of qualifica- 
tions, so the students of art may so vary in their wants as to 
demand critical works as various in character. Such is the 
fact. The point from which the students of art have sur- 
veyed the domain before them, has changed with the prevail- 
ing intellectual tendency of the country, the age, or the indi- 
vidual; and in the spirit of such tendencies respectively, the 
professed systems of criticism have been written. 

Let us suppose, for instance, a period in the literary history 
of any nation—whether there may ever have been such a pe- 
riod, and when, we leave the reader to decide for himself— 
which is marked by an admiration of the ancients so far from 
intelligent, that their works are held, each in their several 
kind, as fixing forever the laws and the form of the mind 
working in that direction ; so that all subsequent epics, lyrics, 
and dramas must be essentially imitations. Then those who de- 
vote themselves to art, striveto cast all their thoughts(however es- 
sentially modern in character), in those antique moulds, and the 
favourite text-books in criticism are composed in just such a 
spirit, as if they were designed merely to furnish the proper 
rules and working-drawings for such mechanics. It is need- 
less to say, that writers, whose spirit is so literally in bondage 
to any models, could give no directions that would guide the 
student to a position in which the full, cultivating influence 
of his author’s mind could be felt. 'The only rules which they 
could give, would be statements of the practice of their pattern 
authors. Ifthe ASneid had twelve books and episodes in just 
such a proportion to the number of books, then—these sage 
critics would say—do thou, that wouldst manufacture an 
imitation-epic, have neither more nor less than twelve books, 
and episodes in proportion. So with the persons and acts of 
a tragedy; so with the metre and the form—even to the 
strophe and antistrophe--of an ode. And, generally, such 
critics would withdraw the student from searching after the 
peculiar law and constructive spirit of any species of art to 
gazing at the outward form, as being properly but one and in- 
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variable ; they would even forget the more advanced inquiry, 
what is poetical; and the question that would bring them still 
nearer to the artist’s mind, namely, what is the essential, dis- 
tinctive character of the Poet, (the inspired Maker, or. as Heine 
calls him, the “ minor Creator,”) is altogether beyond their reach. 

But we may suppose another period, in which the expo- 
nents of the prevailing intellectual tendency are actuated by 
impulses widely different. Disclaiming the sole authority of 
any age, or nation, or school, in art; holding that principles 
should be derived from other sources than mere precedents ; 
and, by consequence, rejecting wholly the notion of a forma 
mentis eterna, they devote themselves to the inquiry into the 
principles of the beautiful as laid in the constitution of the 
human mind; what is low, what lofty, what is proper, what 
improper, what is unpleasing, what universally agreeable.* 
These are noble investigations, which produce a high order 
of critical guides—guides that inculcate enlarged views of art, 
and impart to the intellect a manly discipline. Yet our pur- 
pose requires us to remark, that such critics are guides rather 
to the principles of art than to the actual productions of art. 
It is no part of their plan, so to prosecute their studies as to 
bring their minds under the cultivating influence of that order of 
mind which is distinguished by the possession of creative power. 
They do not, therefore, make it their object even to subject 
genius to analysis, in order to discover its distinctive charac- 
teristics; but their disposition is rather to contemplate the 
creation by itself, separated from its creator ; to examine it as 
a whole, and then in its several constituent parts, even to the 
correctness of the facts and the soundness of the morals; and 
to pronounce upon it, as a true work of art or otherwise, ac- 
cording as each object of such survey is pleasing or not, by the 
laws of the human mind. The end at which such criticism 
aims is, then, purely intellectual. 

Now, we are encouraged to believe that there is at least one 
other tendency of the mind in reference to the study of art, 
which may characterise, if not a period, at least a class of 
readers and of critics. We trust that there are those—espe- 
cially amongst the young, whose minds are forming under 
some peculiar influences, who are disposed to engage in these 
noble studies with a purpose that combines the moral with 
the intellectual; who would contemplate the world of art from 
that lofty point of view which brings this creation of time 
into relations with eternity ; who agree with us, in other words, 


* Kames, Introduction. 
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in heartily believing the study of the productions of genius to 
be an instrument for effecting a kind of cultivation not uncon- 
nected with religion. Now, is it not evident that such an 
order of students must require peculiar qualifications in their 
critical guide? For we have already seen that each mode of 
contemplating art has produced its own critics ; and those 
who have thus far accompanied us from the beginning, will 
admit that the mode which we have recommended rests 
upon principles sufficiently peculiar to justify a demand for 
guides of a distinct order. To perform the part of such a 
guide, without making arrogant pretensions, on the score of 
qualifications, is what we now purpose to do ; considering it as 
much, however, as we dare task ourselves with for the present, 
to lay down the outlines merely of a map, and leaving the de- 
tails to be supplied by other efforts, if not by other hands. 

It will now appear, we trust, why—having before recom- 
mended the study of the works of genius, in reference to a 
special purpose, and having now shown that, before beginning 
our travels in that domain, a guide is required, and that such 
guide must possess qualifications agreeing with the special pur- 
pose in view—an expression of our views on the subject of 
criticism, as deriving a peculiar character from the principles 
and distinctions which we before laid down, is really a sequel 
to our former paper. It will be seen, too, that we are by no 
means proposing some new and narrow system of criticism, 
which ought to supersede ali others. We entertain no such 
purpose. Standing as we do on one peculiar point, and look- 
ing in only one direction, we propose simply to give the results 
of our survey, not claiming to give a view of the whole field, 
nor abating any thing from the honor due to those who do not 
write under the modifying influence of any such governing 
purpose. 

We address ourselves, then, to the genial reader, who may 
have entered into our views concerning the relation of the 
study of works of genius to cultivation. We suppose him, 
before entering upon such studies, to ask of us some hints, at 
least, of the criticism which he requires ; to furnish him with 
a guide, who shall be qualified to lead him in such a way 
through that region as will bring him to the point at which 
he is aiming. We are asked, then, by such a reader, what is 
the criticism which he requires. The germe of our answer is 
contained in the brief, but comprehensive direction, which 
even in our former article we felt the necessity of giving, 
namely, to study works of genius in such a manner as to bring 
our faculties under the awakening, enlivening, cultivating in- 
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fluence of those minds which have been distinguished from 
all others by the possession of original creative power.* We need 
make no further reference to the reasoning upon which that 
rule was founded, than to say that works of art were expected 
to be instruments of cultivation chiefly by means of bringing 
the mind of the artist into direct contact with the mind of 
the genial student, and awakening to increased strength the 
less developed powers akin to its own. Now, a moment’s re- 
flection upon this general rule with the reason of it, in con- 
nexion with what we have said of the variety of critical sys- 
tems, will bring the reader to the conviction, that the sys- 
tem for him must be that which will show him how to bring 
his mind into contact with the mind of the artist, and that he 
cannot derive the assistance which he requires from those 
which separate the work from the work-master. 

And what kind of criticism is it that will do him that good 
office? Where shall the genial student of Art find that Nel- 
sonian system (if the reader will indulge the allusion) which 
will teach him how to “lay himself alongside” of that original 
mind, which, for the developement and cultivation of his own 
powers, he would cope withal? We cannot point him tv it, 
we confess, in any one of the current treatises and professed 
text-books. But we assure him that a system, such as he de- 
mands, does nevertheless exist, the principles and the details 
whereof, although nowhere collected and methodized, are to 
be found scattered here and there in many agolden book. He 
that would gather into one organized whole those scattered 
elements, had need possess peculiar gifts, acquisitions, and op- 
portunities, to which, indeed, we shall not lay claim. We can 
only essay, on the strength of some reading and thinking, to 
give the proper name to the system, which might thus be 
formed, to describe its spirit and character as contrasted with 
its opposite; and, having vindicated it against natural and 
plausible objections, to indicate the chief work that remains 
to be performed in order to bring out the particular features. 

We must first give our system a fine name, unless we would 
be found at an uncomfortable distance behind “ the spirit of the 
age.” But here was the beginning of our troubles, for, alas ! 
we are behind; so far behind, that our own wits would never 
have hit upon the name which we so much needed, had we 
not received most timely help from a member of “the move- 
ment party,” who is hurrying on, as far in advance of the 
marching column, as we are loitering in the rear. Our oppor- 


* No.1. p. 177. 
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tune benefactor was no less a person than Heinrich Heine. It 
was while we were casting about, first for the proper name, 
and then for some of the scattered members, of our system, 
that we were re-perusing the volume of Letters. Our main 
quest ended to our satisfaction when we came upon the desig- 
nation which he gives to the criticism of the Schlegels. He 
calls it Reproductive. And therefore we, borrowing the name, 
- a sense of our own, however,) do hereby apply it to the 
uture body, the members whereof we would fain do our part 
towards collecting. 

And now, to explain our views of what is the spirit, and 
what the character, of Reproductive Criticism. As we have 
already, in advance, distinguished it, by its object, from all 
systems that separate the artist from his work, so we may now 
best show its spirit and character by contrasting it, in those re- 
spects, with its opposite. Now, the opposite to reproductive criti- 
cism, as will be seen, is not the destructive—Lessing’s criticism, 
although distinguished from that of the Schlegels by Heine, isnot 
contrasted with it—but the dogmatic, as we must term it for want 
of a better name. For both the reproductive and the dogmatic 
pronounce upon faults and deficiencies as well as upon beau- 
ties ; the difference in the consenting judgments of the opposite 
systems consists in the differing certainty of the grounds on 
which they rest, and in their consequent worth. We think 
that we shall best make ourselves understood on the different 
points thus prescribed, by exhibiting the track of our traveller 
according as he may follow either guide, by supposing what 
is assumed to be a work of genius (for such only would be 
taken up with reference to the desired end of cultivation) to be 
studied and pronounced upon according to the reproductive 
and to the dogmatic systems respectively. 

In what spirit will such a work be taken up by the repro- 
ductive critic? Truly such critics must, indeed, like others, 
differ amongst themselves in natural temper; and, therefore, 
we could not, in reference to that cause alone, expect to find in 
them any peculiar uniformity in their critical spirit. But there 
exists another cause for such uniformity, exercising some re- 
straint upon the vanity of natural temper, in the nature of the 
mental process, which the reproductive critic, as such, aims to 
go through in reference to any work of art in question. For 
he not only conforms to the general condition of the critical 
system demanded by our genial student—to the plan of “ com- 
ing alongside,” that is—but he does so, more particularly, with 
the specific purpose of reproducing, step by step, the creative 
process of the artist. This he aims to do in all cases where, 
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of course, the pretensions of the work make it at all necessary. 
But, in order to commence this process, as a condition to entering 
upon it atall, the critic, whatever may be his temper, must take 
a step which implies a certain spirit in his criticism. 

The reproductive critic uniformly begins, we should say, 
with a presumption in the artist’s favour, presuming that he 
has produced his work with such powers, so actuated, and so 
sustained in their action, that he has infused into it a principle 
of unity, a breath of life. This he will do, we have said, not 
out of uniform kindness of feeling, nor in obedience merely to 
the law of charity ; but, were there no other motive, simply be- 
cause he cannot otherwise reproduce the creative process of 
the poet. For how can he effect that purpose, unless he first 
approaches the author’s position—unless he takes his point of 
view, and adopts, for the time, his habits of thought and feeling ? 
And how could he bring himself so to adopt, as it were, the 
very being of his author, unless he had, at the outset, discarded 
every repelling prejudice ; unless he had presumed the artist’s 
thoughts and feelings to be such as he could conceive himself 
capable of assuming? He must make up his mind either to 
have no opinion, or to be a dogmatist in reference to the work 
before him, or else he must begin with a presumption in his 
author’s favour. 

In point of fact, however, we incline to think that all true 
reproductive critics, and all persons out of whom such critics 
could be made by adding more degree of qualification, pre- 
sume thus favourably in reference to works of genius without 
any conscious effort. For we do honestly believe, that men 
who, from possessing the lower degree of genius, sympathize 
with it enough to honour its products as instruments of culti- 
vation, and to study them with any thing like a corresponding 
interest, are really imbued with more than common kindness 
and liberality of feeling. Now, we cannot think Coleridge’s 
“ fifty-year’s friend without a dissension,”* was mistaken, in 
making the love of beauty and of poetry and the spirit of 
kindliness go together. We said before, that such men are not 
prone to the lower sort of skepticism, which has a natural dislike 
towards all truth which is above sense, towards any standard 
of holiness which is above the attainments of the moralists of 
self-interest. We may now add, that they are prone to reverence 
all superior gifts of mind ; to consider the poetas endowed with 
divine gifts, rarely bestowed ;+ and to presume, that even in the 


* See Lamb’s Dedication to his Poems. 
+ “These abilities, wheresoever they be found, are the inspired gift of God 
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products of his most careless genial moods, there is something 
which the world “should not willingly let die.” Out of the 
same disposition they are prone, too, we take leave to add, 
to love and respect the persons of men of genius. It is some- 
times, indeed, a fine subject for “the world’s ungodly ribauldrie,” 
to see those gentle-hearted men persevere in their reverent and 
affectionate attentions even to the humblest professors of ho- 
noured Art, 

Whether the instrument of words they use, 

Or pencil pregnant with etherial hues, 
or whatever their province may be, undeterred by the results 
of mistaken choice, unhardened by the unlucky escapades of 
some of their irregular friends, who might, indeed, in the 
world’s eye, appear verily to form “a ragged regiment.” 

The natural kindliness of the true reproductive critic does 
thus co-operate with the motive derived from the first condi- 
tion of the system, in bringing him into contact with his author’s 
mind, with a presumption in his favour. The same causes 
unite with still another in leading him to begin likewise with 
a presumption against his own liveliness and soundness of 
taste in art. The truth is, that the process of creative mind is 
not usually superficial and obvious, but profound; and to be 
discovered and appreciated only by patient meditation, unless 
the student be himself a genius of equal power. For although 
we characterize the process of genius as being profound, we 
are not to associate with such profoundness the idea of labo- 
rious slowness. It is the result of the natural, easy play of the 
true artist’s faculties, of an insight into nature that is as rapid 
as it is deep. But for those whose gifts are so much inferior, 
it requires time and concentration of mind to carry out a train 
of profound thought, whether developing thoughts of our own, 
or reproducing those of others. It is, therefore, a matter of expe- 
rience, with most of those who are capable of ever penetrating 
below the surface of a work of genius, that upon the first ap- 
proach they see little to justify the high estimation in which 
the famous productions of art have been held.* But the man 
who is capable of becoming a reproductive critic, with his just 
views of the superiority and peculiarity of creative mind, so 


rarely bestowed ; and are of power to inbreed and cherish in a great people the 
seeds of virtue and civility, to allay the perturbations of the mind, and set the 
affections in right tune.”--Mitton. 

* We just now remember—but, trusting to our memory, cannot quote correct- 
ly—a fine passage to this purpose in the preface to the Translation of Wilhelm 
Meister : “ The peculiar beauty of a tragedy of Sophocles or Shakspeare may 
not,” he says, ‘‘ be obvious at first; but after patient contemplation the earnest fea- 
twres of the goddess begin to appear. : 
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far from presuming the fault to be in the work, will feel it to 
be in his own feebleness of power, and in his ignorance of high 
art. We could not desire a better example of this proper pre- 
sumption against one’s self, than that of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
when he stood for the first time before the immortal works of 
Raphael in the Vatican. He confessed that he was utterly 
disappointed. “But, in justice to myself,” he says, “I must 
add, that though disappointed and mortified at not findin 
myself enraptured with the works of this great master, I aid 
not for a moment conceive or suppose that the name of Ra- 
phael, and those admirable paintings in particular, owed their 
reputation to the ignorance and prejudice of mankind ; on the 
contrary, my not relishing them as I was conscious I ought to 
have done, was one of the most humiliating circumstances 
that ever happened to me:—I felt my ignorance, and stood 
abashed.”* In the same spirit of modest presumption against 
our own taste and knowledge, in which this great artist stood 
before the pictures of Raphael, will the reproductive critic be 
led, by the nature of his system and by the character of the 
creative process, to approach the work of genius which he 
would study. 

There are some other peculiarities in the position of our 
critic, which are derived from the confidence he places in 
the process of reproduction alone for the scientific correct- 
ness of his judgment. For instance, he places no reliance on 
the favourable or unfavourable impressions which he may 
have received from apparent beauties or defects, that may 
have caught his eye before beginning his proper critical work. 
With his system, he feels that it would be absurd enough to 
count the number of particular passages which had affected 
him either way, and to praise or blame the whole according 
as the balance may have been struck. He knows, that a part, 
at least, of such features are never to be judged entirely by 
themselves, but must be contemplated in their relation to the 
whole. By this test, apparent beauties may be discovered to 
be mere purpuret panni ; and what by itself was far from beau- 
tiful, may be proved to be fit and necessary, at least, in its 
destined place. It is impossible, therefore, for our critic, whose 
system leads him to search for the law of the whole work by 
ascertaining and following the continuous path of the author, 
to consider such impressions as being by any means safe, or as 
relieving him from one step in his critical process. 

We venture to notice but one more peculiarity which dis- 


* Allan Cunningham’s Lives of Brizist Painters, Vol. I. p. 197. 
NO. III.—VOL. II. 
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tinguishes the mode in which the reproductive critic ap- 
proaches his author. As an indispensable condition to the 
necessary acting over the poet’s creative process, he prepares 
himself to enter into his spirit. He endeavours to become, as 
it were, in all his habits of thinking and feeling, the poet him- 
self. He transforms himself, for instance, into an ancient 
Athenian ; he adopts his poetic mythology ; he gives freedom 
or restraint to his mind according to the laws and customs of 
the people; he studies philosophy in the Academy or the 
Porch. Whatever peculiar influences affected the poet’s mind, 
those he brings to bear upon his own, that he may be prepared 
to enter fully into the spirit that characterizes those solemn 
tragedies, which record the desolation made by pestTiny in 
the line of Thebes or the house of Atreus. Or, if he would 
study the inspired poetry of the Hebrews, as poetry, he 
aims, with Herder, “ to place himself, by the force of imagina- 
tion, in the condition of those ancient patriarchs and prophets, 
whose thoughts and feelings he seeks to apprehend ; to see the 
world as they saw it, to feel as they felt, to imbibe and to ex- 
press their spirit in truth and simplicity,” even though in pa- 
triarchal tents, on Arabian plains, and on Judean moun- 
tains, “ every thing is to be learned anew; though the lan- 
guage, the habits of life, the modes of thought and of inter- 
course, the heavens above, and the earth beneath, all are 
changed, and present to him a strange and foreign aspect.”* 
Or, if he would study a work which has been produced under 
the general influences, which have acted equally upon himself 
and upon the author, though he is freed from the more learned 
part of his labours, it still remains that he should so enter into 
the peculiarities of the poet’s own character and circumstances 
as to take his point of view—to survey the objects which he 
presents as he saw them, to cast the golden light of imagina- 
tion upon them under the influence of the same feelings. To 
do all this, we admit to be difficult, or rather to be the work of 
a mind akin to the gifts of poesy itself; but it is the path 
which must be attempted by every worthy student of art. 

We have now answered the question, in what spirit our 
critic would approach the work of genius which he was to 
study. It remains that we carry him through the rest of his 
critical process. ‘This, however, we may do with the greater 


* We quote from Dr. Marsh’s Preface to his Translation of Herder’s Spirit 
of Hzbrew Poetry. Heine is unmeasured in his admiration of Herder, (Letters, 
pp. 26 and 89;) but the intelligent specification of his peculiar merits as a critic 
by such a scholar as James Marsi, is a tribute to the memory of that great man 
not less worthy and more satisfactory. 
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brevity, that it is necessarily anticipated, to a great extent, in 
what we have said of the mode in which he girds himself to 
his task. It must be evident, that if our critic has been able 
to make such a beginning, he is fully prepared for his main de- 
sign: he has surmounted the most that is difficult; he has 
toiled up the steep and broken ascent; and now he can, with 
less effort, follow his poet’s light steps over the top of the 
mountain. He no longer pauses, perplexed and irritated, at 
the thorny hedge, or is satisfied to pause and pluck the flowers 
at his feet; he has leaped over the outward limits, and has 
planted himself at the centre, from whence he can see the mu- 
tual relations of the diverging paths, which conduct the eye 
through an orderly wilderness of beauties. He no longer stops, 
repelled by the impurities which the little brooks may have 
contracted in their course, or by the irregularities into which 
intervening obstacles may have forced them ; he stands by the 
original spring, hid from the vulgar eye in solemn shades ; ; and 
then contemplates the quiet power of the ever-welling fountain, 
which divides itself, in harmonious variety, amongst a thou- 
sand rills. 

If the assumed work of art, which he is now studying after 
such preparation, is really the production of genius ; if it pos- 
sesses, therefore, a principle of unity ; if the state of thought 
and feeling in which it was conceived exerts its power 
throughout, actuating the imagination, not only in ordering the 
form and character of the whole, but also in moulding and 
colouring the minor details ; then he will be in a condition to 
discover it, to recognize the offspring of poesy as genuine, and 
to demonstrate the harmonious perfection of the workmanship. 
He will find himself amply rewarded for the kindly and diffi- 
dent forbearance with which he began. Reynolds found it so 
in his modest, patient study of Raphael. In order to gain an in- 
sight into the working of his genius, he proceeded to copy 
some of his pictures—to reproduce them, properly speaking ; 
for it was by no means the purpose of Reynolds simply to copy 
them mechanically. “I viewed them,” he says, “again and 
again ; I even affected to feel their merit, and admire them more 
than I really did. In a short time a new taste and a new per- 
ception began to dawn upon me; and I was convinced that I 
had originally formed a false opinion of the perfection of art, 
and that this great painter was well entitled to the high rank 
which he holds in the admiration of the world.”* In the pro- 


* Cunningham’s Lives of British Painters, Vol. I. p. 198. We venture to 
cite here, from the same passage, a couple of what may be considered corollaries, 
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cess of study like this, the critic—by having discovered and 
followed the track of the poet’s mind—is able, on the one 
hand, to reduce many things that appeared irregular into their 
proper place ; to set others, which before were not clearly seen, 
into the true light; and even to make supposed deformities 
take the garb of beauty ; and, on the other hand, to vindicate 
the poet against himself, to show where—weary of singing to 
an ungenial audience—he slept, and where he yielded with a 
blush to the coarse demands of a pit, leaving blots upon a page 
written for immortality.* 

But if, on the contrary, the work in question does mot con- 
tain the principle of unity which marks it for a true product 
of genius, no process could detect it so surely as that of the 
reproductive critic. It sometimes happens, that when some 
new work of high pretensions is put forth, the whole band of 
cotemporary critics profess to see in it every quality that 
should place it in the rank of immortals. It possesses unques- 
tionable beauties ; but how shall we know, that they are—in 
a strict sense—original ?_ Honesty in the writer is no proof; 
much that is neither borrowed nor stolen may want originality. 
Many a plant which we may see fairly rooted in our own 
land, may not, therefore, be growing into its proper and native 
soil. We know no certain test but the process of reproduc- 
tion, by which the absence of the originating mind, every- 
where present, as the native air of every beauty, is infallibly 
detected. And thus it is evident that reproductive criticism 
has its destructive aspect, not the less formidable because it is 


which could not so properly have a place in the text. 1. “If these works had 
really been what I expected, they would have contained beauties superficial and 
alluring, but by no means such as would have entitled them to the great reputa- 
tion which they have borne so long, and so justly obtained.”—2. ‘‘ Those per- 
sons only who, from natural imbecility, appeared to be incapable of relishing 
those divine performances, made pretensions to instantaneous raptures on first 
beholding them.” 

* O, for my sake do you with fortune chide, 

The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 
That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means, which public manners breeds. 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand ; 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like a dyer’s hand. 
Shakspeare, Sonnet III. 

In some of Shakspeare’s plays we find now and then a vile, coarse scene in- 
troduced, (in the Two Gentlemen of Verona, for instance,) which is so foreign 
to the pure spirit in which the rest is conceived, that they seem to be (and 
Wordsworth has ventured to call them) mere interpolations. We think they 
were written because the audience demanded them. It is pleasing to see, that 
Shakspeare produced them by making a special effort to leave the regular work- 
ing of his mind, and to find, in the lines which we have quoted from his inexpli- 
cable sonnets, a blush for doing so. 
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not built upon mere negation. When destructive, its spirit is 
liberal and generous; for the process by which it makes a ruin 
lays at the same time the foundation for a fairer edifice. In 
the hands of Lessing, for instance, it annihilated what Goethe 
called das dumme Giesetz—the stupid law—of the unities, 
which the French critics first misunderstood, and then hung as 
a chain about the free limbs of modern art; but, through him 
and the Schlegels, it vindicated, by the same process, the organic 
unity and independent character of the drama of Shakspeare. 

We have, perhaps, said quite enough to give the positive 
view of reproductive criticism, in its spirit, and also in its re- 
sults—whether those results are favorable or unfavorable judg- 
ments, whether they are constructive or destructive, whether 
they unveil the beauties or whether they disclose the defects 
of any given product of art. We propose to offer, likewise, a 
negative view ; to show, by way of contrast, the spirit and the 
results of the opposite system. This we may do briefly, for 
we aim to say no more than will serve to set the liberality, the 
dignity, the scientific thoroughness, and the worth of reproduc- 
tive criticism in a stronger light. We suppose, as before, that 
a work of genius is subjected likewise to the dogmatic critic. 
In what spirit will he approach it? What will be the character 
and the worth of the result ? 

We premise that we characterize as dogmatic the system 
which does not apply a scientific test, but founds its judgments 
upon mere fineness of feeling and practised taste. For we 
are not contrasting the system which we advocate with those 
which simply differ from it—with those which are based upon 
the observation of ancient models, or upon the laws of our na- 
ture in relation to the beautiful—but with that which is directly 
opposite. Insufficient as we may deem those systems to be, 
in reference to the peculiar purpose which we have in view, 
the proper contrast must be between the criticism which ap- 
plies the best scientific test, and that which applies no such 
test at all. Now, it is not unfair to conclude, that those whose 
criticism is so utterly unscientific belong originally to the 
class of mind which is never analytic. They vary from each 
other only in sensibility and experience, and in the degree of 
sympathy with the highest art which depends upon the pre- 
dominance of the reason or of the understanding respectively. 

Take one of the best specimens of the class, and we acknow- 
ledge his judgments may generally be correct ; the synthetic 
process, carried on by means of an exquisite sense of beauty 
and propriety, may often arrive at the results of analysis. 
But what is the value of such judgments ? How can they be 
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said to guide the student of art? What is done through them 
beyond mere assertion, mere dogmatic judgment (however 
modestly expressed,) with a reference to the critic’s own feel- 
ing alone ? The truth is, wanting the aid of analysis, no investi- 
gation of the organic unity of the whole can be made. When 
the character of the work as a whole is spoken of, no reference 
can be made to the pre-existing constructive law ; nothing 
more can be meant, than the effect of the work in the mass, or 
the combined result of the effect produced by the individual 
parts. The judgment of the dogmatic critic upon the work 
as an organic whole is, therefore, of no value whatever ; yet 
what part of the criticism of a work of genius is of any conse- 
quence compared with this? The worthlessness of opinions 
thus formed upon particular beauties or defects may not be so 
apparent, but is hardly less real. For, in the first place, the 
synthetic mind is prone to decide upon the character of a given 
passage by the nature of the emotion which it has excited. 
But how are we to know what particular feature in the pas- 
sage has caused the emotion? Very likely it may have been 
some fine sentiment, which may have had no merit whatever 
in the eye of a judge of art. And, in the next place, there is a 
test wanted for trying whether the beauty be truly original or 
not. On so weak a foundation are even the correct results of 
such criticism built! So little can the dogmatic critic do, either 
to demonstrate the actual originality of the mind which he 
eulogises, or to bring it to exert its influence directly and fully 
upon the mind of the reader ! 

But this class of critics has its baser species, whose destruc- 
tive criticism, especially, is as unamiable as it is unsatisfac- 
tory. This species consists of those whose powers may be 
high enough in degree, but are low in kind: men whose un- 
derstanding is too little sanctified by reason, and who are, 
therefore, at best wanting in sympathy with the highest gifts 
of mind. ‘There is something limited, self-satisfied, unconfi- 
ding, and unbelieving about the mere understanding. We 
have ever noted that men of this stamp have no faith ina 
higher order of mind than their own ; education, opportuni- 
ties, and even mere “ thinking so,” makes all the difference be- 
tween great men and others. It is very natural, therefore, 
that they should approach a work of high, creative mind with 
a sort of antipathy—a feeling of unkindness. If it is an esta- 
blished work—one which they must admire and must com- 
mend—their praise is destructive, when (at least) they speak of 
those beauties alone which they can themselves perceive ; for, 
dead as they necessarily are to all efforts of pure imagination, 
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they bring the poet down to their own level, and like only 
what is like themselves. Any thing but to hear or read the 
criticisms of such men upon Shakspeare or Milton, even. when 
they think they are doing them full justice! Let, however, an 
original, cotemporary work be presented to the dogmatic critic 
of this stamp—where his opinion is not already marked out 
for him by the decision of time—and let him speak his mind 
anonymously, then we do not seldom see his natural antipathy 
to mind of a different and higher order show itself in its own 
proper features. ‘Then he climbs up into the chair of some 
abler dogmatist, and utters his imitated This won’t do !* 

With respect to dogmatic criticism of the higher or lower 
kind—and the examples are in a most undesired abundance— 
what does it amount to, upon the whole, but to fine writing 
about an author ; eloquent in praise, or witty and caustic in 
censure? But we are concerned to ask more particularly of 
the student of art for higher purposes, who can be less able to 
guide him to the closest contact with creative mind in opera- 
tion, than the dogmatic critic? And now, if our contrast have 
had its due effect, is it not clear to him, beyond all doubt, that 
the process of the reproductive critic does come up even to the 
ideal which he could have formed of all that could be required 
to keep him, from the first to the last step, constantly under the 
direct influence of the poet’s mind in the very act of exerting 
its creative power? He may feel every pulsation of the living 
and life-giving energy; yea, and he will find a like energy 
more feebly developed in himself--a pulse beating under the 
influence of sympathy. 'Those powers, which he has rezarded 
with such reverence, the presence whereof in any degree he 
could hardly believe to be in himself, will, for the time at least, 
while he is repeating the process of the poet, be put into genial 
activity, elevating all his aspirations, opening new springs of 
Truth and Beauty, and breathing over all his mind the breath 
of high and pure enjoyment. That cultivating influence will, 
in other words, be brought to act upon his mind, which he has 
been seeking from the study of Art as one of many sources. 

Yet let not our student of art hope to maintain the position, 
to which we may suppose him thus to have gained, without 
occasion for resisting attacks. He thinks that he has dis- 
covered the guide he has long been seeking, under whose di- 


* We have not room to cite many examples. If any of our readers have hap- 
pened to read some of the criticisms of Leonard Withington, particularly an 
article in the Christian Spectator on Coleridge, they have seen a choice specimen. 
If they have not seen it, they have been spared the experience of a strong disgust. 
—Leonard Withington sitting in judgment on Coleridge !! 
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rection he had hoped to find and to follow that way through 
the domain of Art which would lead him most directly and 
effectually to cultivation of a high, moral order. But he will 
be told that he is mistaken in his supposed discovery ; that the 
reproductive system is guilty of an oversight, which makes it 
insufficient and even dangerous in reference to its favourite 
end, of cultivation ; omitting, as it does, to teach, that the cul- 
tivating power, aye, and even the poetic merit, of a work, is 
destroyed by moral defects, if not by want of positive moral 
and religious character. 

It is true, we grant, that we have been guilty thus far of 
making that omission. We have not spoken of the proper 
matter and contents of a poem, because we have had occasion 
to speak only of poetry, and even of poetry only as a power put 
into action by the poet. We have shown that the cultivation 
in question is produced merely by sympathy with the peculiar 
constitution and action of the poetic mind. We have had no 
occasion, therefore, to speak of the further influence which 
may be exerted by the character of the results produced by 
poetic action. Clearly, upon our mode of viewing the subject, 
we have nothing to do with the character of those results, un- 
less the objection asserts that the immorality of the product 
weakens or destroys the energy of the producing power, or that 
it makes contact with that power inexpedient. The objec- 
tion does, in fact, raise questions involving such assertions, 
namely :— Whether the poetic power is not destroyed (and, of 
course, all the peculiar cultivating influence of genius) by the 
unworthiness of its possessor, as shown especially in the cha- 
racter of his poems? and whether, though it may not be so, 
the union of immorality with poetry does not make it inexpe- 
dient and dangerous to resort to such poems with the expecta- 
tion of receiving any cultivating effect? Weare glad of the 
opportunity to answer these questions, so far as it enables us to 
supply, in the proper place, an omission by no means inten- 
tional. 

It is possible that the first question may be considered one of 
our own raising, invented “for the nonce.” But it is by no 
means so. Nothing is so common as confounding the poetical 
with the moral and other qualities of a work of art—an error 
which is brought forward with less self-questioning, because 
we have great names for endorsers to the much misunder- 
stood maxims, that no one but a good man can be a perfect 
orator, and the true poet must be a religious man; maxims 
which, as we shall see, are true in a sense which may probably 
have been that which was originally intended. Men of less 
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cultivation, we all know, like a play or romance because it 
ends well, or because it has such perfect characters, without 
the least reference to the truth and power that may have been 
exhibited in drawing them. Even a portrait they sometimes 
praise, because the subject was handsome. And certainly those 
poems that are positively religious, are for that reason alone 
set above all others. Many men of much higher cultiva- 
tion are scarcely more discriminating, but, as we have be- 
fore said, judge of a work according to the character of the 
emotions which it may have excited upon the whole, without 
staying to determine whether it was the poetic merit or the 
moral beauty of the sentiments and characters that affected 
them. Heine has given us, however, more definite and more 
weighty authority for this question. When an opposition was 
raised against Goethe in 1821, the main accusations thrown out 
against him were (as Heine informs us) these :-—“ That his 
poems were without moral tendency ; that he bodied forth no 
noble forms, but vulgar figures, in his works; while Schiller, 
on the contrary, had exhibited ideal characters of the noblest 
order, and was therefore the greater poet.”* 

The objection which we have put into the form of a ques- 
tion has, then, actually been raised; the essential dependence 
of poetic power upon the moral use of it has been asserted, 
in substance. 'The reply to it which Heine puts into the mouth 
of Goethe’s party is by no means satisfactory to us as a whole, 
although it contains much that is perfectly just. It seems to us 
that we have only to do away the confusion, which gives birth 
to the objection, by representing the Jaws under which the poet 
acts, first as he is a poet simply, and then as he is a man, re- 
sponsible to God for the use of his gifts, and addressing beings 
endowed with a sense of moral distinctions. 

The poet as such, then—we entreat the reader for our 
credit’s sake to remember the qualification—“ has no object 
more than the creation itself;”t by the act of creation he ful- 
fils the law under which he works. While he creates, and 
in so far as he creates, he is a poet—a true Maker. The 
materials upon which he works are nothing to him except in 
so far as they furnish him with the occasion for exerting his 
plastic power; he is as little concerned what they are after- 
wards, aside from what he has done to them. Merely as a poet, 
he fulfils the law of his being by the self-pleasing act of crea- 


* Letters, p. 58. 


+ “ Art,” said the defenders of Goethe, “ has no object more than the creation 
itself, upon which men have intruded the ideas of ‘ object and means,’” Leéters, 
p. 59. 
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tion alone. Heine, therefore, seems to us perfectly correct in 
saying, that it is folly to compare Goethe and Schiller, and to 
call the latter the greater poet because he has presented cha- 
racters in themselves worthier. If Goethe has excited more of 
creative power upon his Philine than Schiller upon Theckla, 
he is in so far the greater artist ; and we do not hesitate to say, 
that if the reader has been able to reproduce the creative act, 
in the true proportion of power, exerted in both cases, he has 
received more of the cultivating influence which belongs to 
works of art as such, from the “ gay and materially vivacious ” 
actress, than from the perfect daughter of Wallenstein. 

We are disposed to go even farther than this with our author, 
and to add, that—while the purer and nobler creations are to 
be preferred, the exertion of imagination being equal in both 
cases—they are easier subjects to draw, and so pleasing of 
themselves that they require less poetic exertion on the part of 
the poet, and are, therefore, by no means so severe a test of 
his powers. “Are men verily ignorant,” saith Heine, “ that 
those highly painted, those purely ideal forms, those altar- 
images of virtue and morality, which Schiller has erected, are 
far easier to produce than those frail, every-day, contaminated 
beings that Goethe reveals to us in his works? Know ye not, 
then, that indifferent painters ever present the full-length pic- 
ture of some holy saint upon the canvass; but that it requires 
a consummate master to paint a Spanish beggar, or a Dutch 
peasant suffering a tooth to be extracted, or hideous old women, 
as we see them in the Dutch cabinet pictures, true to life and 
perfect in art?”* There was a period in English literature 


* Letters, p.70. Heine expresses himself much to the purpose of our argu- 
ment, if we understand him, although somewhat carelessly, in another admirable 
passage :— Goethe’s greatest merit,” he says, “is the perfect finish of all he re- 
presents. In him are no portions full of power, while others are full of weak- 
ness, no parts of finished painting contrasted with others which are but rude 
sketches. In him is no perplexity, no ordinary patching, no preference of indi- 
vidual scenes. Every person, in his romances or poems, is treated, when upon 
the stage, as if he were the main character in the piece. The same do we find 
in Homer, the same in Shakspeare. In the works of all great poets, one finds, 
properly speaking, no stock actors; every person in his province is the leading 
character. Such poets may be likened to absolute princes, who acknowledge no 
independent worth in men, but accord to them their worth after the dictates of 
their own good will. * * * Itis from such despotism in the arts that arises 
that wonderful perfection of the smallest figures in the works of Homer, of 
Shakspeare, of Goethe.” p.71—72. If Heine were to be understood as attach- 
ing so much merit to mere mechanical execution, or if Homer, Shakspeare, 
and Goethe arrived at such perfection of finish by tedious after-thought and 
drudging toil, we could not agree with him. But we do agree with him, under- 
standing him as we do to meen, that such due proportion in every the minutest 
detail, such dramatic propriety in even the least important character, is the pro- 
duct of an imagination more exuberant without conscious effort, more present, 
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when the most popular poets won no slight meed of fame by 
splendid diction, the finest sentiments and characters to match. 
T'o be sure, they had not the plastic power to new-mould the 
sun or stars ; nay, nor even the poor nightingale ; but then they 
made amends, and doubtless stood higher as poets in the eyes of 
their readers, by giving them the most high-sounding names, 
no less than Phoebus and Philomel, and such-like sesquipedalia. 
With such utter destitution of poetic power did they gain their 
hour of fame! But when a true poet came on the scene, and, in 
the wantonness of youthful strength, would task his powers to 
the utmost, did he aim at piling another Pelien upon this Ossa of 
character, sentiment, and diction? No such thing; he chose 
subjects that could have no interest whatever, except as he 
could give them a poetic interest out of the treasure of his 
own imagination. He took a poor old beggar, a little homely 
daisy, or, it may be, a cuckoo—nobody had ever seen any 
poetry in them before—he gently new-moulded them by the 
free exertion of his mind’s plastic power, and now they have 
a new life in the world of art. 
Thus forth springs, 
From the Castalian fountain of the heart, 
The Poetry of Life, and all that art 


Divine of words quickening insensate things. 
‘W orpsworrH. 


Now, if the poet—as we hope has been made evident—fulfils 
the whole law given to him as such by exerting the power of 
creation with which he is endowed ; if it is that which essen- 
tially constitutes him a poet ; how can his claim to that title be 
affected, for better or for worse, by the character of the result ? 
Is he less a poet because he has been able to give one source 
of interest to that which was without interest before? Is he 
less a creator, if, in creating a new world, he chooses to make 
it evil rather than good? Is he less a maker, if it pleases him 
rather to make a new being morally defective, than to repre- 
sent one which had been already made to his hand? Were it 
conceded, then, that the effect of these extra-poetical accom- 
paniments should be put out of the case, could there be a doubt 
—since it is proved that they have not in the least affected the 
existence of the cultivating instrument, creative mind—that 
true works of genius may still exercise a cultivating influence 
without the least reference to the homeliness or dignity, the 
moral worth or the worthlessness, of the objects wrought upon 
or produced ? 


as by mere instinct, to every part, than be'ongs to any but the divinest of human 
genius. 
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But can we be understood as granting it to be right for the 

poet to make those extra-poetical accompaniments other than 
morally good? We hope not. We believe that it is neither 
-right nor expedient. And our readers need not be surprised 
at this declaration, for we have not yet considered the laws 
under which the poet acts as a man, responsible to God, and 
addressing beings endued with conscience. We confess we 
should be very unwilling to let what we have just been saying 
go forth without whatever modification may be received from 
that second branch of our answer to the first question ; an 
omission which is the chief defect in the defence made (if 
Heine is correct) by the partisans of Goethe. 

We say, then, that it is the poet’s duty so to choose the sub- 
jects on which he employs his imagination, and to produce 
such creations, as not only not to injure, but also positively to ad- 
vance, the cause of right and truth. As a responsible being, he 
can never be justified in doing any thing to obscure the eternal 
distinction between right and wrong; and the greater his 
power is to make what is in itself wrong appear beautiful, the 
heavier is his responsibility. We dislike always any resort to 
the argument of expediency, but we may add, that nothing is 
more foolish than to violate his duty in this respect. His fame 
lies in the approbation of those to whom he addresses himself— 
men endued with conscience, and with a refined sense of 
what is fit, delicate, and beautiful. If now, by the accom- 
paniments of his displays of creative power he perpetually 
shocks the moral sense of his readers, if he offends their taste 
and wounds their delicacy, it is vain for him to expect that 
honour which he would fain acquire for his works—he is the 
wanton destroyer of his own poetic fame. It is true, that we 
cannot expect by what we have now said, to satisfy those who 
demand of the poet, as a responsible being, that he should 
make his poems religious, in the sense that they must be ver- 
sified sermons and pious stories, or prayers and hymns. With 
our views of the mode in which poetry as such produces its 
peculiar cultivating effect, we cannot admit such demand to be 
reasonable. Under the restriction that he must do nothing to 
injure the cause of right and truth by the subsidiary elements 
of his productions, he is free (as we believe) to emplay his 
imagination upon the subjects which best draw forth its power. 
Let the general spirit of his poetry be pure, such as beseems 
the tenor of a virtuous man’s thoughts and feelings, and we 
believe he discharges himself of his responsibilities ; the dis- 
plays of his creative power, reproduced in the minds of his 
readers, will not fail to exert an effect elevating, softening, and 
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purifying, and favourable to the manifestation of the principle 
of religion, which must come from without and above our na- 
ture. We even believe, that in this way he may do more 
good—such as it is laid upon kum to do—than if he were to 
employ his plastic power upon materials, which—from their 
sacredness, if nothing else—do not readily take a new form in 
his hands. The poetry certainly, which, as such, has exerted 
the greatest and the best influence upon us—we speak, of 
course, of uninspired poetry—has not been that which in its 
accompaniments proposed to itself a special, religious end. 
The reader who has gone with us in our attempt to do away 
the confusion of the moral with the poetical requisites of a 
work of art, which was involved in the former of the two ques- 
tions proposed, will be prepared for our answer to the latter, 
which admits the correctness of what we have said. It raises 
a mere question of expediency, to which—when presented 
simply as such—the answer can hardly be doubted. Were 
men so constituted as to be insensible to influence from the 
contact of the evil and the impure—were all readers so practis- 
ed that they could confine their minds, in rigid abstraction, to 
the poetic qualities alone of what they read; then, indeed, we 
might dismiss the question respecting the character of the ex- 
tra-poetical accompaniments of the creative process. But, alas! 
it is not so. The more, indeed, the student of art, other things 
being equal, follows in the reproductive path, the more he se- 
parates the producing mind from the product, the more will 
he be insensible to the influence of such accompaniments, and 
the more safely can he approach the works in which those ac- 
companiments are evil. But it cannot be so with those who 
judge dogmatically ; it cannot be so with the young, especially, 
who are rarely sensible to mere poetic merit ; and, averse as 
they are to abstraction, can never separate it from the moral 
character of the sentiments and imagery with which it is con- 
nected, and to which, at that excitable period, they are pecu- 
liarly sensible. For them, and for all whose minds are in the 
same state, the cultivating influence of such unfortunate works 
of art is often more than neutralized. Let such works, then— 
so long, at least, as the cause may continue to exist—be pro- 
scribed ; we have not one word to say against it. And, gene- 
rally, we are decidedly in favor of that rule of expediency, that 
would keep the mind, which, from constitution, age, or state of 
discipline, is susceptible to injury from the least contact with 
evil, from risking its health, in that region of the world of art 
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which produces fair flowers in close conjunction with noisome 
weeds and poisonous plants.* 

But we have dwelt long enough—perhaps too long—upon 
these objections, which we might not have noticed at all, if we 
had not felt it desirable to supply what would have been felt to 
be an omission of some importance. In another connexion 
we could have wished to speak much more fully and precisely 
on the connexion between Art and Morals; for the present, it 
is enough if we have assisted the genial student to stand firm 
in the position to which we have brought him, still satisfied— 
perhaps even more surely convinced—that in his search after 
that mode of study which shall bring the productions of genius 
to bear upon his mind with a cultivating effect, reproductive 
criticism is his most intelligent and trustworthy guide. 'T'o 
work that conviction was our main purpose. Asin our former 
article, our aim was to recommend the study of works of 
genius because of the influence which they may exert in the 
work of cultivation ; so now our purpose has been to recom- 
mend reproductive criticism as pointing out the true mode of 
pursuing such studies in order to attain that end. It has 
seemed to us a sufficient recommendation to exhibit what we 
conceived to be the spirit, character, and results of that kind 
of criticism. 

Yet we should be better satisfied with what we have said if 
it should excite in the mind of the student, to whom we have 
addressed ourselves, a desire to inquire further into the foun- 
dation and construction of the criticism which we recommend 
~—~-by what process it is built up—what are the distinct features 
of the system, the spirit and effects whereof so commend them- 
selves to his wants? 'To such an inquiry we can now give 
only a brief answer, which will indicate the extent to which a 


* We must not be understood, however, as coming over to the ground of mere 
puritanism—we speak of it asa spirit, by no means confined to any sect or order 
—for which we profess no great respect. We do not by any means intend to con- 
found coarseness (usually the fault of an age) with immorality. Generally we 
are not much afraid of a book, which, without violence, can be made into a 
‘* family edition,” books, the general spirit of which is pure. We have far greater 
fear of those which are unexceptionable in poiat of expression, but the general 
spirit and effect of which is to confound moral distinctions. Our rule saves 
Shakspeare, whose mind was beautifully pure and moral; and we are 
shocked with the expression (in a cotemporary) that a family edition could not 
exclude the subtle poison of his works. They contain no subtle poison. Not so 
with some of his cotempararies and with some of ours, who, in point of mere lan- 
gree and expression, would be considered by many as much less exceptionable. 

n Beaumont and Fletcher, for instance, love is unknown in its simplicity, and 
vile sins are slurred over, the distinction between right and wrong is subtly 
broken down, with a skill, which some writers of our own age have not been able 
though with much apparent effort, to surpass. ; 
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full and minute reply would lead us. It will be remembered, 
that we described the reproductive system generally as that 
which professes to separate the work-master from the work, 
and to follow him in his productive process. It follows, then, 
that the analytic labors which are to bring out the features of 
the system, must be directed to that point—to perform that 
work of separation, to distinguish the poetic from the other 
elements of mind, and to discover, first, the general, and then 
the particular laws of its working. The inquiries must begin 
with the whole field of art. He must contemplate the mani- 
festations of genius in science, in oratory, in poetry, music, 
painting, statuary, and architecture ; and, by ascertaining 
what is common to the creative process in all these depart- 
ments, discover the essential properties of genius. He may 
then endeavour to learn the peculiar conditions, in each de- 
partment of art, which determine the mode in which the 
creative element must manifest itself. In his further studies 
he will probably be led, by the comparative destitution of our 
country in respect to the other arts, to direct himself chiefly to 
Poetry. Here he will find himself called on anew to investi- 
gate and distinguish. First, he will be required to investigate 
the ground of the division of poetry into different classes, what 
peculiarity in the working of the one Protean element is the 
cause ; and then the characteristics of the imagination as exhi- 
bited in the individual poet, whose works he would study. 

We must confess, that the course of study which we have 
thus marked out has very much the advantage, or the recom- 
mendation, (as the case may be,) of novelty; and the student 
might very reasonably call upon us to point out the proper 
helps. Alas! those to which the English reader has access 
are few enough. One unparalleled mind traversed this path, 
but his light is now extinguished; and he has left only frag- 
mentary directions in place of the perfect Guide to Art, which 
he—and no one so well as he—could have given. But the 
directions of CoLeripe@r, fragmentary as they are, and the 
writings of his friends conceived in the same spirit, are the best 
guides to which we can recommend the genial student in art. 
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Art. III.—An Address delivered at Hartford on the 9th of 
November, 1835, the close of the second century from the 
Jirst settlement of the city. By Jozx Hawes, D. D. Pastor 
of the First Church in Hartford. Hartford: Belknap & 
Hamersley. 1835. pp. 80. 


“THe people of England derived their liberty from the 
king, not the king his authority from the people.” 'This de- 
claration of Epmunp Burke may sound startling and hete- 
rodox to many readers. It is not our purpose to confine our- 
selves to the discussion of this text; but the investigation 
which we propose to pursue, will show in what sense, and 
how far, the bold annunciation of Burke is true. The attempt 
has often been made to trace the origin of those principles 
of Popular Liberty which form the basis of our institutions. 
The contradictory conclusions to which different writers have 
come on this subject, show the difficulty which attends specu- 
lations of this nature. While one sees the first evolution of 
the principles of popular liberty in the American Revolution, 
another carries it back to the institutions of the pilgrim fa- 
thers of New England, and a third traces it to the genius of 
English Puritanism. Others imagine it struck ont by the 
conflicting elements of earlier revolution, and still another re- 
fers it wholly to the influence of commercial progress. That 
each of these causes have had an influence, there can be no 
doubt ; but to make either of them the exclusive or chief 
cause, ‘is to mistake the course and order of things. Besides, 
the working of the spirit of popular liberty would naturally 
be slow on silent in its first manifestations, and we are to look 
for a series of preparatory movements before we can expect 
any decided evolution and clear settlement of principles. 

The author of the work named at the head of this article— 
and which we have selected rather as a text than a subject, 
rather as the representative of a class of opinions than as oc- 
cupying the highest place, or being the most complete in its 
class—finds the first manifestations of the spirit of popular li- 
berty in the institutions of those who settled this country, and 
its germes in the principles of the English Puritans. How 
truly, we shall see. 

In order to ascertain when and where the principles of po- 
pular liberty first began to exert an influence, we must in- 
quire when and where the common people first began to take 
part in making the laws by which they were governed. And 
here the mind of the reader will probably revert to the days of 
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republican Greece and Rome; but as to those days suc- 
ceeded along dark night of tyranny, when popular liberty 
had not even a name to exist, we need not go back to that 
time, unless it should appear that their influence re-enkindled 
the spirit of independence that once nerved the arms and 
steeled the hearts of their most sturdy sons. That any such 
connexions exist, we think cannot be shown ; but, on the con- 
trary, we apprehend, that the principles of popular liberty owe 
their existence to a train of circumstances, which have been 
usually overlooked in these investigations, and that they made 
their appearance at a time and in a place which have been 
little heeded in these inquiries. In short, it is in the free cities 
of Italy, in the tenth and eleventh centuries, that we find the 
first developements of that spirit. From thence it was trans- 
planted to France by the kings of that country, from France 
to England by the kings of that realm, and from England it 
spread to America through the influence of institutions which 
were thus originated. ‘The causes which originated this prin- 
ciple, and the manner in which it has been extended, will form 
the subject of examination in this article. 

The northern barbarians which overran and conquered the 
south and west of Kurope in the fifth and sixth centuries, car- 
ried destruction and desolation in their train. The fertile 
plains and highly cultivated fields of Ancient Italy were turn- 
ed into desolate wastes, and the walls of her towns and cities 
were levelled with the ground. ‘The public roads were either 
destroyed or neglected, the country was filled with robbery and 
murder, and no man was safe away from the immediate vicinity 
of his home.* So successful had these conquerors been, that 
at the commencement of the eighth century, Italy, France, 
Spain, England, and Germany, had been subdued, and divided 
among some nation of the “northern hive.” 

The lands which had been thus obtained by arms, together 
with all the inhabitants residing upon them, were considered 


* We had intended to refer to the authorities for all the principal statements 
of this article, and had prepared a complete set of notes with exact references for 
that purpose; but finding they would swell the article to an unreasonable extent, 
we prefer to omit them altogether. ‘This will account for such resemblances as 
may occur in the language and style of this article to that of the historians who 
have been consulted—resemblances which would be scarcely admissible, unless 
we had (as originally intended) given a particular reference to passages upon 
which our statements rested. It will be proper to name the principal authors to 
whom references were made: Procopius, Be Bellis Gothor, in the Scriptores 
Byzant. vol. 1. Bede, Hist. Eccl. Mwuratori, Antiquitates Ital. Bayle, Hist. 
and Crit. Dictionary. Crabbe’s Hist. of Eng. Law. Blackstone’s Commenta- 
ries. Sismondi’s Ital. Republics. Hwme, On Civil Liberty, On Commerce, 
Hist. of England. Hallam’s Middle Ages. Robinson's Charles V. McIntosh, 
Hist, Eng. Mills, Hist. Chivalry and the Crusades, &c. 
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the rightful property of the conquerors, and the whole was 
parcelled out by the chief to those who served under him; 
and they in their turn by a subdivision parcelled out their re- 
spective shares to those inhabitants who occupied the lands 
assigned to them. This division and subdivision was all 
made upon condition that the person receiving a tract of land 
called feodee, or a conditional stipend, should serve the grantor 
faithfully, both at home and abroad, in peace and in war; and 
in default thereof the feud, or land, should revert to him from 
whom it was received. In this manner the government of 
all Europe became at once a military despotism, and gave rise 
to what has since been called the feudal system. By this, 
which, before the commencement of the tenth century had spread 
over all Europe, the people were doomed to the most abject 
slavery ; they were considered the property of the Barons or 
Lords from whom they received the lands they cultivated, 
owing an unlimited subjection to him, whose word to them 
was law. The Barons also owed a degree of subjection to the 
Prince, from whom in the first instance they had received the 
land over which they bare rule ; but they were also entitled to 
certain rights and privileges, to which there was nothing cor- 
responding in the case of the commonalty. They were the 
king’s counsellors, and they assisted in the enactment of laws 
for governing the realm. So universal had the influence of 
this system become, that in the tenth century, notwithstanding 
the boasted freedom of the Saxon institutions, the government 
of England was to the people an absolute despotism, to which 
they bare for a long time very nearly the same relation as the 
negroes of the Southern States now bear to the governments 
of the respective States. 

But while the liberties of England were sinking in the vor- 
tex caused by the feudal system, Italy was beginning to emerge 
from the gloom of barbarism. 'The Huns and Alans had made 
themselves masters of this country early in the fifth century, 
but they in their turn were subjected to the arms of the Lom- 
bards about 568.* The Lombards, however, did not conquer 
the whole country until 743, when they subdued Ravenna and 
the Pentapolis. In 744 Italy was invaded by Charlemagne, 
who, after a series of desolating wars, subdued the Lombards, 
and annexed Italy to the crown of Germany ; retaining it until 
888, when the Italians and Burgundians expelled the Carlo- 


* Spain was conquered by the Vandals about 415; Gaul by the Franks, 
Allemani, and Burgundians about 431; the Herulians put an end to the Empire 
of the West about 476; the Saxons were firmly seated in England as early as 
590 
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vingian race, and held the crown until 951. At this time it 
was re-annexed to the crown of Germany by Otho I. of Sax- 
ony, to whom it nominally belonged until the death of Frede- 
rick II., 1250. 

During this interval Italy was governed entirely by a foreign 
race of princes, whose seat of government was so far removed 
from this country, as to render it impossible for them to take 
much cognizance of these subjects ;* and the history of these 
three centuries, which, says the scrupulously accurate Sismondi, 
“in reference to the rest of Europe were utterly barbarous,” con- 
tains an account of a revolution that was going on in the Ita- 
lian towns and cities, which, though at first silent in its 
operation, was destined to exert a lasting influence on the 
cause of liberty and freedom. Removed from the immediate 
supervision of the Emperor, the Barons became insolent and 
overbearing ; and their usurpations, exactions, and impositions 
were too grievous to be borne. The same spirit of pride and 
insubordination which led the Barons to oppress their own 
subjects, prompted them to commit depredations on those be- 
longing to the neighbouring territories. Self-defence, there- 
fore, compelled the Barons to consent to the rebuilding of 
the very walls they had helped demolish. Indeed, we find 
that, before the conquest of Italy by Otho, the domestic quar- 
rels of the Barons had induced several towns and cities in the 
plains of that country to inclose their territories with walls, 
and what had been begun before, went on rapidly after the 
victory of Otho. 

From the time when these towns and cities were secured by 
walls, their power and prosperity increased with great rapidity. 
The oppressed from all quarters sought refuge in these sanctu- 
aries of comparative repose, carrying with them their industry, 
their arts, and their arms. Sensible that on numbers depended 
their safety, the inhabitants of these cities offered every possi- 
ble facility to those who desired to become inmates and fellow- 
citizens with them. The collection of so many persons 
within so small a compass, rendered commerce and manufac- 
tures necessary to their existence, and these in their turn be- 
came sources of great wealth. With this increase of num- 
bers and accumulation of property, came a revival of the 
spirit of liberty ; and we soon find many of these cities resolv- 
ing on freedom and independence. Various means were pur- 
sued by the different cities to accomplish their object. In some 


_* The seat of government was at that time in the heart of the German Em- 
pire. 
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instances the people rose against their feudal lords, wrested 
from them their castles, their government, and their lands; either 
exterminating their race, or compelling them to swear obe- 
dience to laws enacted by common consent. In other cases 
the Barons were expelled from the cities, and compelled to seek 
a subsistence in some other portion of country. Though the 
means made use of by the different cities were often dissimilar, 
the end obtained was the same—the establishment of popular 
liberty, or the right of the people to share in the legislation of 
the nation. At this time, also, originated a practice which has 
ever since continued, of calling the inhabitants together by 
the ringing of the bell, to consult on measures for their wel- 
fare and defence. Here, then, was the origin of popular 
liberty—the first revival of those practices which are the insepa- 
rable concomitants of every free government—the self-govern- 
ment of a community. 

Among the principal of these free cities was Milan, which, 
after repeated. struggles, expelled the nobility from the city 
about 1100, and established a popular government. These 
things gave great offence to Frederick Barbarossa, then Em- 
peror uf Germany, to whom the cities of Italy owed a kind 
of allegiance, and he therefore marched against Milan with a 
large army to punish the inhabitants for their arrogance. 'The 
citizens made a brave resistance, but were finally reduced by 
famine and fatigue to the last extremity, and obliged to sur- 
render, 1162. Frederick thereupon threw down the walls, 
razed the whole to the ground and sowed salt on its founda- 
tions. 

But the spirit of liberty could not thus be quenched. The 
surviving patriots sought refuge in the other free cities, where 
they found a ready welcome. ‘The extent of their sacrifices, a 
recollection of their valour, and the example of their noble 
sentiments, made new and devoted proselytes to the cause 
of liberty, and inspired all with new courage and greater 
enthusiasm. How deep and extensive it soon became, the 
following facts will show :— 

In 1167, five years after the destruction of Milan, Verona, 
Mantua, and other free cities in the vicinity, entered into 
a confederacy called the league of Lombardy, by which 
they bound themselves to unite in all things undertaken 
by common consent for protecting their liberties, to share 
equally all damage which any one might sustain, and ¢o 
rebuild the city of Milan. As soon as this news reached 
Germany, Frederick made immediate preparations to march 
to Italy, and punish the insolence of those cities. Early in 
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1168 he entered that country at the head of his army, with 
a determination to break up the league of Lombardy, and to 
prevent the rebuilding the city of Milan. But the state of 
things had materially changed in his absence. The towns 
and cities which had supported him in his former campaign, 
were now either neutral, or actively engaged to break down 
his power. Deprived of the assistance on which he confidently 
relied, he returned to Germany, collected a larger army, and 
in 1176 directed his steps towards Milan, which, having been 
rebuilt, was the object of his most profound hatred. But the 
Milanese were in advance of him. Reinforced by a small 
number of auxiliaries, they met him fifteen miles from the 
city, gave him battle, routed his army, and compelled the Em- 
peror to seek safety by flight. 

This victory was followed by a truce of six years, and in 
1183 the peace of Constance was concluded, by which the 
Emperor acknowledged the right of the confederate cities to 
choose their own rulers—to make their own laws—to exercise 
all civil and criminal jurisdiction within their own territories— 
to levy armies, and do whatever was necessary for their mu- 
tual safety and welfare. These cities now became in name, 
what they had been for a century in fact---independent sove- 
reignties, with a popular constitution, and obtaining the exer- 
cise of as much popular liberty as their education and circum- 
stances would allow. 

Thus terminated the first, and one of the most noble 
struggles, made by the nations of modern Europe against 
the encroachments of despotism, in the acknowledged esta- 
blishment of that legal popular liberty which had long been 
claimed and exercised. It was therefore in the cities oc- 
cupying the beautiful and fertile plains of Italy, which are 
enclosed by the Alps, the Appenines, and the Gulf of Venice, 
that the right of self-government by the people was asserted, 
and the privilege obtained; and where, of course, popular 
liberty had its origin. 

The causes we have already detailed, are sufficient to explain 
the origin of the principles of popular liberty, but they could 
not extend their influence. A cause of more universal operation 
was needed to carry abroad, and scatter the principles which had 
here taken root. And such a cause was the religion of the 
age, giving rise as it did to the Crusades. 

While the northern invaders were bearing despotic sway 
over the whole of Europe, the Roman Pontiff had been making 
unwearied exertions for their conversion. But the principles 
on which he proceeded were such, that their conversion was 
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not attended with those beneficial influences we should have 
a right to expect. They changed the object, but retained the 
spirit of their former worship ; and along with their accession 
to the Christian ranks, came a retinue of rites and ceremo- 
nies so unmeaning as to be unworthy of the Being to whom 
they were consecrated ; or so absurd, as to be a disgrace to hu- 
manity and reason. ‘The rules, maxims, and decretals which 
had been promulgated during these dark days of superstition 
and spiritual arrogance, received the form of a settled code 
under the moulding hands of the bold and cunning, the artful 
and designing Hildebrand, Pope Gregory VII. In the 
solitude of a monastery he conceived the project of revolu- 
tionizing the religious world, and directing all the energies of 
his powerful mind to this single object, he succeeded in accom- 
plishing that vast undertaking.* The fundamental principle 
of this revolution was, the assumed superiority of the clergy 
above the civil enactments of the State, accompanied by an 
inferiority of the rest of the clergy to the Pope, to whom they 
owed an unlimited subjection. By craft, by power, and po- 
litic management, Hildebrand secured the success of his un- 
dertaking, by which the authority of the occupant of the Papal 
See was fully established, he was acknowledged to be the sole 
authorized vicegerent of God on earth, becoming Holy by his 
election ; who alone could make and depose kings and princes, 
priests and bishops; assemble, preside over, and dissolve all 
councils. Whatever of liberty and noble magnanimity the 
feudal system had suffered to remain in the soul of man, this 
usurpation of the Roman Hierarchy well nigh blotted out; 
and both together sunk the human mind to the worst depths of 
degradation, giving rise to the most gross and unfounded su- 
perstitions. 

Among other gross errors which prevailed at this time, was 
an opinion that had obtained great credence towards the 
close of the tenth and at the commencement of the eleventh 
centuries, that the thousand years spoken of by St. John were 
drawing to a close, and the day of judgment was near at hand. 
Pilgrimages to the Holy Land, which had before been occa- 
sional, now became frequent. But the circumstances attend- 
ing them had greatly changed. When Palestine was subject 
to the Caliphs, the resort of Pilgrims to Jerusalem had been 
encouraged, as it offered a beneficial commerce ; but when 
Syria fell a prey to the rapacious Turk, about the middle of 


* For a particular account of the means made use of by Hildebrand, see Bayle’s 
Hist. and Crit. Dictionary, and Walsh’s Lives of the Popes. 
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the eleventh century, vexatious interruptions, exorbitant ex- 
actions, robbery and murder became so common, as to render 
these journeys extremely perilous. Of many thousands who 
went into Asia on this errand, only a few lived to return, and 
these made Europe ring with their mournful complaints. 'The 
acts of barbarity committed in the Holy Land—the sufferings 
of the Church—the merciless murder of relations and coun- 
trymen, and the insults offered to the Cross, were told with all 
the effect which a gloomy superstition, a glowing enthusiasm, 
rendered more intense by personal suffering, and frequent re- 
petition, could impart to them, until a sympathy as universal 
as Christianity had seized the public mind. The concurrence 
of these various causes had prepared the people for some 
mighty enterprize. It only needed a master mind to rouse 
the latent energies already beginning to work, to produce just 
such an expedition as was the first Crusade. 

As “extraordinary occasions produce extraordinary men,” 
so it was in this case ; and aman every way calculated to blow 
up the kindling flame of enthusiasm made his appearance in 
the person of the fanatical soldier of Amiens, better known as 
Peter the Hermit. He had been a pilgrim tu the Holy Land, 
and had experienced in person the insults and indignities 
heaped upon the devotees of the Cross; and his soul waxed 
wroth at being compelled to pay tribute for looking at the re- 
lics of the Cross, the peculiar property of Christians. He 
sought out and conferred with the venerable patriarch of 
Tyre, resolved to preach a Crusade, and obtained a bull of 
Pope Urban IL, clothing him with all necessary authority. 
With Crucifix in hand, he flew from province to province, and 
from country to country, preaching vengeance on the Turks 
and deliverance to the Holy City. By the boldness of his de- 
signs, and the fervor of spirit with which he announced them, 
he electrified all who came in contact with him ; while the auste- 
rity of his manners, with his bravery and generosity, induced 
thousands to join his standard. As the numbers of his followers 
increased, the influence of their example became extended ; and 
their enthusiasm becoming contagious, spread like wild-fire 
throughout Christendom, until six millions of persons had 
assumed the sign of the Cross, the badge of this holy warfare. 

It would be out of place here to pursue the history of this 
vast assemblage, and we must confine ourselves to that por- 
tion of the Crusaders, who, taking their way through the free 
cities of Italy, imbibed the spirit of independence which was 
just beginning to luxuriate in the fertile plains of that country. 
We shall therefore only notice that division of the army of the 
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first Crusade which was commanded by Robert Duke of Nor- 
mandy, with the assistance of Stephen, the famous Count of 
Blois, Robert Earl of Flanders, and Eustace, brother of God- 
frey, Duke of Lorraine ; and which comprised all of the 
English and Norman, and many of the French chivalry and 
soldiers. In close connexion with the Crusades, and exert- 
ing a powerful influence upon them, are the spirit and practice 
of Chivalry. It is requisite, therefore, that we should glance 
at its origin and history for a moment. 

When the feudal system had become firmly established in 
Europe, the former divisions of the various countries into 
towns and villages had been nearly obliterated, and in lieu 
thereof had been substituted the manors ofthe Barons. ‘Though 
many of these corresponded with the former political divisions, 
they were not confined to fixed or local limits, their extent 
varying with the wealth and power of the possessor. The 
public roads were either stopped up or suffered to go to decay; 
and no safe or convenient mode of communication existed be- 
tween the several manors, and every Lord exacted such tribute 
from those who passed through his territories as his avarice 
or his ambition demanded. In this state of things oppression 
and murder became the order of the day, and the weak were 
daily falling victims to the strong. Impelled by a desire of 
revenge, and prompted by a hope of self-defence, the poorer 
nobles began to league together for these purposes. From the 
rules and regulations to which these combinations gave rise, 
originated that system of Chivalry which forms so conspicuous 
a part of the history of Europe for some centuries after. 
The protection they were thus enabled to afford each other 
was soon extended to the cause of injured innocence in what- 
ever form it existed. Respect and reverence for the gentler 
sex was one of the most striking traits, and the redress of op- 
pression and wrong done to woman, and the assertion of her 
just position, soon became one of the first objects, of this infant 
institution. At what time the spirit of Chivalry began to mani- 
fest itself, it is not easy to determine, but before the first Crusade 
it had become a great and powerful institution. Animated by 
the noble sentiments which the laws of Chivalry, in its earliest 
and purest days, inculcated, many of her most valiant knights ar- 
rayed themselves under the banners of the Cross, and marched 
to the Holy Land. 

In the army of Robert of Normandy were many of this de- 
scription. Upon the first preaching of the Crusade, Robert 
caught the enthusiasm, sold his patrimony, and staked all 
upon the success of this enterprize. After collecting his army, 
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he took his course through the south of France, by Genoa to 
Lucca, where he held a conference with the Pope, and passed 
over to the plains of Apulia, on the south-eastern coast of 
Italy, where he spent the winter. Here the English and 
Normans, with many of the French nobles and peasants, re- 
mained some months, in the immediate vicinity of those very 
cities where popular liberty had begun to exert an extensive 
influence, and by whose commerce they were mainly trans- 
ported across the Adriatic. What influence this stay in that 
neighbourhood had. upon the minds of the army, it is impossi- 
ble to say. We can only judge of the effect by subsequent 
circumstances. But when we recollect that in the army there 
were many qualified to contrast the different state of things in 
Italy with those of their own country, and of appreciating the 
advantages possessed by one over the other; and bear in mind 
how deeply they were imbued with the spirit of chivalry ; we 
are authorized to infer that those who had smarted under the 
lash of Baronial servitude would burn with an ardent desire 
to see these principles of liberty transplanted to “their own, 
their native lands.” Owing to the operation of this or some 
other causes, large numbers deserted from the army of Robert, 
and steered their course homeward through the cities we have 
before described, bearing in their bosoms the love of freedom and 
independence. 

The Crusades not only introduced into the other countries 
of Europe many of the principles which had taken so deep 
root in Italy, but the very measures necessary to carry them 
on, accelerated the spread of the same. The nobles who 
entered the Crusades soon found that a large amount of money 
was indispensable to enable them to maintain the dignity it 
was necessary for them to maintain, and the only means they 
possessed of obtaining the necessary sums, was by alienation 
of their estates. The monarchs of Europe now embraced with 
avidity this opportunity of annexing to their crowns the terri- 
tories of those haughty Barons, who had stripped them of nearly 
all but the name of sovereign. Some of the people also con- 
trived to possess themselves of small tracts of land, which gave 
them an importance they had not before enjoyed. Besides, 
many of the Barons who embarked in these expeditions never 
returned, and their estates reverted to the monarch as lord para- 
mount of the fief. ‘The joint operation of these causes work- 
ed a great revolution in the state of liberty during the time of 
the first Crusade, especially in France. William of Norman- 
dy had just conquered England, and the effects of the Cru- 
sade were, therefore, comparatively little felt in that. country. 
NO. I1I.—VOL. II. 
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But in France the case was different, for the king during 
this time made a successful effort to abridge the power of 
the nobility, and by the measure made use of to accomplish 
it, originated a species of policy which, in subsequent times, 
has done more than any thing else to favour the cause of po- 
pular liberty. 

Those Barons who had swayed their sceptres over what 
had before been towns and cities, found their own interests 
promoted by extending to their subjects certain privileges not 
usually enjoyed by the subjects of feudal lords. ‘The inhabit- 
ants of these privileged places were called Burghers, and in 
the absence of the Barons in the Crusades, some of them un- 
dertook to follow the example which had been set by the 
Italian cities. The king, desirous of strengthening his authority 
by every means in his power, favoured these undertakings, 
and even led the way in granting special privileges to certain 
persons within his own territories. The governing motive 
in all the grants made by the king to the people at this time, 
seems to have been the desire of creating a third estate in his 
realm, having a common interest in breaking down the power 
of the nobles. These privileges were granted by Royal Char- 
ter, and erected the inhabitants of a given territory into politi- 
cal communities, with certain limited rights of self-govern- 
ment; thereby laying the foundation of incorporated cities, 
towns, and boroughs.* ‘The spirit which had begun to ‘show 
itself in the absence of the feudal lords, blazed forth with in- 
creased fury immediately after the return of the Crusaders ; 
and in France, the controversy between the Barons and vas- 
sals had become extremely violent before the second Cru- 
sade, A. ID. 1147. In England, however, the acme of feudal 
ills did not arrive until about this time, and it was not until 
several years subsequent that the cause of popular liberty be- 
gan to excite any attention in England. 

It is not possible to determine the precise amount of influ- 
ence which Italy exerted in causing the struggle in France 
between the Lords and their vassals; but the fact that 
many Crusaders returned from those cities before the ex- 
istence of this spirit had become visible—that it rose to 
a great height immediately after the return of the body 
of those who had been in that expedition—raises a strong 
presumption that the flame of liberty in these Northern 
countries was enkindled by a spark from the freedom of 
the Italian cities; as we know it was fed. with materials of 


* This is, beyond all doubt, the original of our present municipal corporations. 
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Italian production, and fanned by breezes from that Southern 
clime. 

Another consideration goes far to strengthen this conclusion. 
The first Crusade was undertaken about A. D. 1096, while the 
policy of freeing the inhabitants of burghs by royal franchise 
was not introduced into France until between 1110 and 1120; 
and a short time after, extensive privileges were conferred 
by Louis VI. on all burghs and towns within his dominions. 
The grants to particular towns or burghs are called Charters 
of Community ; and that we may be able to see how much of 
popular liberty was secured by them, we will repeat some of 
the most important of their provisions. By these charters, all 
the persons residing within certain territories were DECLARED 
FREE—were made a body politic and corporate, with the 
power of choosing their own magistrates, enacting various 
laws relative to their own local concerns; and every person 
thus enfranchised, was required to bind himself by an oath to 
assist the other members of the community in defence of their 
common rights. Trial by judicial combat was abolished, and 
sureties of the peace required of all against whom just cause of 
suspicion was found to exist. Here, then, we find adistinct recog- 
nition of most of the great principles which form the basis of all 
free institutions, and well may we wonder at finding them in this 
age of darkness and dismay. Actuated by the same motives, 
and steady to the purpose of elevating the people, Louis Hertin 
issued a decree granting liberty to all the serfs on his own do- 
main, which was confirmed by his son Philip le Long in 1318, 
assigning, as a reason for it, that as his kingdom was called the 
kingdom of the Franks or freemen, so the thing should corre- 
spond with the name. 

The monarchs of France continued to urge this policy, as 
the sequel showed, harder than it would bear. So powerful 
had been their influence, and so deep hold had the principles 
of popular liberty taken root, that in 1358 the peasantry of the 
nation rose in a body to redress the wrongs they had suffered 
at the hands of the nobles, by putting an end at once to their 
power. The force which they brought into the field was so 
large, and was impelled by such a torrent of enthusiasm and 
passion, that the whole army of the realm was insufficient to 
quell them ; and it was only accomplished by the assistance of 
the English knights, and the destruction of more than 40,000 
lives. The disastrous termination of this war put an end to 
the hopes of the peasantry, and riveted still stronger the chains 
with which they had before been manacled. But though the 
sun of liberty set in France, it rose in another country, where 
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it was destined to exert a more lasting and beneficial influ- 


ence.* 
It has already been remarked, that under the reign of the 


Anglo-Saxon kings, the people of England were, with a few 


* We ought perhaps to allude to the rise of those institutions in Germany and 
Flanders, which subsequently exerted an influence on the spread of liberty in 
England ; but as it does not form a part of the connected chain of our history, 
we can only give in a note a synopsis of the most important events. 

As early as the latter part of the seventh century, several political associations, 
nearly answering to the towns of Italy, had been formed in Menapia. But 
the quick-sighted Charlemagne, foreseeing their popular tendencies, abolish- 
ed all that had been formed, and prohibited the formation of others. After his 
death they were again revived, and in the éenth century, large numbers of these 
associations existed in that country ; and although they did not possess the free- 
dom of the Italian cities, they laid the foundations of an improved condition— 
gave rise to a love of liberty—eventually produced a free government—and sub- 
sequently fanned the flame of liberty in England. The first attempts of the in- 
habitants to establish the right of self-government were about 1100; their efforts 
were continued during the absence of the nobles in the Crusades, until they firal- 
ly established a free government in most of the cities about 1300. 

The Flemings did not begin their efforts to secure freedom so early as the Me- 
napians. In 1260, becoming incensed against their Dukes, they revolted and 
joined the king of France; but getting tired of their allegiance to him, the towns 
of Flanders united in raising the standard of revolt, and organized what they 
called a “a citizen militia,” with which they met one of the finest armies France 
ever sent into the field. Nothing could resist the enthusiasm of the Flemings ; 
they obtained a complete victory, killing more then three thousand of the French 
chivalry. 

A course of conduct similar in results, though different in origin and objects, 
had been pursued on a limited scale by the Emperors of Germany in the tenth 
century. Up to this time the irruptions of barbarians from the east had kept 
the inhabitants of the eastern part of the empire in continual alarm. To arrest 
the progress of these inroads, Henry I. endeavoured to persuade that portion of 
his subjects to settle down in some convenient places, and to surround their 
towns with walls as his Italian subjects were doing. But they had been accus- 
tomed to lives of unrestrained license, and looked upon such towns as a sort of 
prison. He was, therefore, obliged to offer them extensive privileges to induce 
them to adopt his proposal, and from these grants arose the first towns and ci- 
ties of Switzerland and the German Empire. But this was not carried to any 
considerable extent until after the second Crusade, at which time the system was 
already in extensive operation in France. The first distinct recognition of the 
municipal system of Germany, was in the time of Berchthold IV, about 1160. 
As Duke of Helvetia he had introduced it there—had laid the foundation of nu- 
merous towns and villages—and secured to himself a strong support amongst the 


ople. 

Perhe policy of Berchthold was pursued by Rudolph, 1257. The free towns of 
Switzerland, which thus grew up, hed gained sufficient strength to depose the 
tyrant Gesler, and in 1315 to repel an invasion by Leopold, Duke of Austria, at 
the head of 20,000 men. This victory was followed by the league of the forest 
Cantons, formed upon principles much like those of the League of Lombardy. 
In 1353 Albert, Duke of Austria, undertook, but in vain, to crush the power of 
the confederated cities, whose free principles were now becoming obnoxious to 
the successors of those by whom they were unfolded. Thedangers by which they 
were threatened, induced the eight cantons of Switzerland to enter into a league, 
which remained unbroken for a hundred years. This state of things continued 
with little interruption until the time of the Lutheran Reformation, although the 
bitterest conflicts had rent to their centre every kingdom by which they were 
su) rounded. 
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exceptions, in a state of the most abject slavery ; considered as 
belonging to the lands they occupied, and were bought and sold 
with them. They had, in fact, no political existence whatever ; 
nor was their condition bettered by achange of masters. The 
Norman Barons, whom William the Conqueror put into the 
places of the ejected Saxon nobles, had less interest, if possible, to 
soften their slavery ; and the evils of feudal tyranny became still 
more oppressive.” During the twenty-one years of his reign, 
William I. established a despotism of the most absolute kind, 
which was in no degree relaxed by his successor, William II. 
On the death of William Rufus, Robert, Duke of Normandy, the 
rightful heir to his brother’s throne, was in Palestine in the 
Crusades; and Henry, another brother, seized the crown. 
Henry was aware that he had not a shadow of right to the 
throne he had usurped, and he therefore determined to secure 
it by obtaining the good-will and affection of those subjects 
from whom he had any thing to fear. To this end he granted 
a charter, in which he promised to abrogate the rigorous laws 
enacted by his father and brother, to reinstate the clergy, and 
restore the Saxon customs. He also granted a charter to the 
city of London about A. D. 1100, confering upon the inhabit- 
ants several important privileges. ‘This seems to have been 
the first municipal corporation in England, and from this we 
may date the commencement of the prosperity of that city. 
The enactments of this charter, however, did nothing to al- 
leviate the condition of the common people, and exerted but 
little influence on the situation of the nobility, as Henry utterly 
disregarded every provision contained in it. Stephen, at his 
accession, confirmed the charter of Henry, and in the course of 
his reign granted two others of like import. But he heeded 
not the covenants which they contained ; and the Barons, find- 
ing they had nothing to expect from the faith of their sovereign, 
undertook to secure by force and arms what they could obtain 
by no other means. They therefore built and fortified castles, 
until they were able to set the authority of the king at defiance. 
A civil war ensued, which ended in giving the Barons and 
Prelates the controul of the king. Henry II. confirmed the 
charters granted by his predecessors, but the people during 
his reign obtained no melioration of their condition. So little 
were their rights regarded, that in the city of London, the best 


* It should be remembered that the institutions of England under the Anglo- 
Saxon princes were, in reference to the nobles, “democratic or popular,” (M’[n- 
tosh, vol. L. p. 76); but in reference to the people or serfs, an absolute despotism. 
The forgetfulness of this, is the explanation of the many mistakes that are made 
in speaking of those institutions. 
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regulated in the kingdom, the sons of the nobles were accus- 
tomed to break open and pillage the houses of the wealthiest 
people with impunity. Richard, who succeeded Henry, con- 
firmed the former charter, and regulated somewhat the police 
of London; but in other respects the relative situation of the 
people and their rulers was not materially changed. He was 
absent some time in company with the king of France on the 
second Crusade. 

When John came to the throne, about A. D. 1200, the policy 
of raising the people for the purpose of depressing the nobles 
was in full operation in France, and had been copied to some 
extent in Germany. He had considerable intercourse with 
the king of France, and could not be ignorant of what was go- 
ing on there. He also found himself unpopular, and the nobility 
imperious and discontented. John was undoubtedly a weak 
prince, but he seems to have had sufficient foresight to enable 
him to estimate the tendencies of these popular institutions 
which were created by Royal Charter in every incorporate 
town or city. Accordingly we find that of his own free will, 
in the first nine years of his reign, he erected more than 
double the number of these incorporations than had been made 
by all his predecessors together.* ‘To many of these, the privi- 
leges granted were very extensive ; and in 1208 he gave the 
city of London a new charter, embracing the more important 
elements of a popular constitution, and authorising the inha- 
bitants to elect annually all their own officers. This was 
the first step towards the introduction of popular liberty into 
England—the first distinct recognition in English history of 
that great principle of popular liberty, the fundamental maxim 
of all free institutions—the right of the people to govern, and 
this came directly from the king. 

Had John been content to have pursued his object in this 
manner alone, he probably might have escaped the degradation 
he experienced. But he was determined to crush the Barons 
at all events. He disregarded the charters which had been 
granted by Henry I., renewed by Stephen, and confirmed by 
Henry II. ; treated them and their families with insolence, and 
trampled on their feelings, until they were obliged in self-de- 
fence to assert their rights. Accordingly they met and de- 
manded a renewal of the charter of Henry I. John at first 


* Rotuli. Litt. Patent. Intr. p. i—Rot. Litt. Claus. Intr. p. i. iii. iv—The 
whole subject of Charters, Patents, and Diplomacy underwent a complete change 
in the time of John, and was reduced from a state of confusion to a good degree 
of system and order. The commencement of the Patent Rolls dates in the third 
year of his reign, and the record of Close Rolls in the sixth year of the same. 
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evaded their demand, and subsequently refused to comply. 
The Barons thereupon declared war against him, and com- 
pelled him to assent to their requisition. A conference was 
held at Runnemede, which lasted for several days, at which the 
celebrated Magna CuartTa was mutually agreed upon and 
signed by the parties. This charter differed from that of 
Henry, which was proposed by the Barons for his signature, 
in several important particulars, all of which were favour- 
able to the liberty of the subject. These were principally, 
requiring the Barons to extend to their vassals the same privi- 
leges granted them by the king, and securing to London, and 
to all other free cities and burghs, all their ancient customs, 
privileges, and immunities. 

This charter may well be called the bulwark of popular li- 
berty in England, as it guaranteed tothe people the enjoyment 
of privileges they had not before possessed, though it was long 
before they came into the actual possession of them. The 
whole force of the tendency of this clause of Magna Charta 
has not usually been apprehended, owing to the fact that its 
original has been attributed to a wrong source. It is generally 
said and believed, that the introduction of that clause which 
secures to the people the enjoyment of popular liberty, was 
owing entirely to the noble generosity of the Barons. But we 
look in vain for any thing in their history which would lead us 
to anticipate the existence of any such magnanimous senti- 
ment in their bosoms. In John, however, a principle was at work 
which would lead him to desire the insertion of such a clause. 
The Barons, desirous of establishing their own power, demanded 
of John that he should sign a charter in which no mention 
of the people was to be found ; but the king was actuated by 
principles, and guided by a policy, which would dictate that 
provision as a measure for breaking down the power of the 
nobility he both feared and hated. A conference ensued, the 
minutes of which have not been preserved, and the clause was 
inserted. If we judge this case by the known and probable 
rules of human action, we cannot hesitate to believe that this 
palladium of popular liberty emanated, not from the Barons, 
but from the King. 

The subsequent history of the Barons furnishes strong proof 
of the correctness of this conclusion ; for, during the reigns of 
John and Henry III., nothing appears but discontent, usurpa- 
tions, and civil wars, until it became evident that they were 
determined to bring both king and people under the power of 
an aristocracy of their own creation. In the person of Ed- 
ward I. England had a wise and politic prince, and the people 
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a sincere and devoted friend. It is to the regulations of his 
reign that we are to date the commencement of the popular 
representation in Parliament, and the origin of the house of 
Commons. He revived: the policy of encouraging and pro- 
tecting the people; and to such an extent did he carry his efforts, 
that many supposed he designed to crush the nobility alto- 
gether, and to render himself absolute by popular support. 'To 
this end he created a large number of boroughs and incorpo- 
rate towns, granting them the power of choosing their own 
magistrates, of exercising certain legislative powers within 
their own limits for regulating their own local concerns. 'To 
Edward, also, the English owe much of her commercial and 
manufacturing enterprise, as he led the way by incorporating 
several companies for these purposes. He also struck a blow 
at the perpetuity of power in the Barons, by procuring the pas- 
sage of a law authorising them to alienate their estates. In 
the 20th year of his reign, Edward gave form and system to 
the scheme he had been pursuing, and issued writs of election 
to all free cities, towns, and boroughs in his kingdom, which 
now amounted to one hundred, requiring them to elect per- 
sons to represent them in Parliament. 

No sooner was Edward dead, than the Barons manifested a 
determination to rule the kingdom; and Edward II. on 
his accession to the throne in 1307, found himself involved in 
a quarrel with the nobility, which, in 1312, broke out into open 
rebellion. But this was soon settled ; discontents, however, still 
prevailed, and in 1321 the Barons united in another insurrec- 
tion. This was terminated in favour of the King, but in 1325 
they again rebelled, seized the person of the king, and murder- 
ed him. The reign of Edward III. was one of a different 
character. Though no great revolution took place, the cause 
of popular liberty steadily advanced. Many wholesome and 
equitable laws were passed, and a strict adherence to the rights 
which had been previously granted to the people was main- 
tained. Up to the beginning of the fourteenth century there 
was more personal slavery in England than in any other 
country in Europe ; but in 1339 Edward III. set an example 
to the nobility, by abolishing all slavery on his own domains, 
and by his influence induced many Barons to follow his ex- 
ample. 

It would be tedious as well as irrelevant to our purpose to 
wade through the history of those intestine broils and civil 
commotions which filled up the greater portion of the century 
succeeding the death of Edward III., or from 1377 to 1485, 
comprising the reigns of Rich. IL., Hen. IV., Hen. V., Hen. VL, 
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Ed. IV., Rich. III., to the accession of Hen. VII, in which 
time the crown was seized on and disposed of by the nobles, 
until one of them, the Earl of Warwick, obtained the title 
of King-Maker. We shall therefore only allude to such 
transactions as had a distinct bearing on the cause of liberty. 
On the accession of Richmond, the Commons had obtained 
more enlarged notions of civil liberty, and more correct ideas 
of their own rights ; and with these new views came a degree 
of courage to assert their independence. At this time, also, 
there existed considerable commercial intercourse between 
England and Flanders, where a popular government had been 
established in 1304, and intercourse with the Flemish free- 
men strengthened and invigorated the principles to which the 
introduction of municipal corporations had given birth. 

Before the death of Edward III. the Parliament had obtain- 
ed a form much like the present, and consisted of the digni- 
taries of the Church, of “the great men of the land,” as 
the nobility were then styled, and “the little men of the 
commons,” in the language of that day, consisting of Knights 
of shires, and the representatives of cities and boroughs. 
Now, inasmuch as “ cities and boroughs,” the only places 
then represented in parliament, were created by the king’s 
charter or patent, and as no other places were represented, it 
follows necessarily that the popular branch of the English 
Parliament owed its origin to the king; and the view we have 
taken of the subject furnishes a key to the policy which finally 
produced it. The system which was thus originated, was improv- 
ed and harmonized by subsequent kings, until it grew up into the 
British constitution, which is none other than a digest of those 
principles of common sense, which were applicable to those 
peculiar circumstances, and which the practice of ages has re- 
duced to form and shape. 

Having shown how popular liberty took its rise in England, 
and how the popular branch of the British parliament was 
originated, we shall inquire, as briefly as may be, how their 
principles came to take so deep root in the early institutions of 
this country. In this inquiry we must remember, that the 
principles of which we have spoken continued to exert a 
stronger and stronger influence in England ; that they were 
fostered by Henry VII.; and, though checked somewhat by the 
energy of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, yet forwarded by certain 
other causes, eventually produced a war between the sovereign 
and people, which ended in the death of Charles and the as- 
cendency of Cromwell. When the emigration to this country 
began, the tendencies of these principles were in “ the full tide 
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of successful experiment ;” and the new Colonies were created 
bodies politic and corporate, with all the popular privi- 
leges of the most favoured political corporations at home. In 
this manner the groundwork of all the subsequent freedom of 
our institutions was laid, as will appear from a glance at the 
history of those times. 

The Charter of Massachusetts, granted in 1628, and under 
which the Colony of Massachusetts was settled, made the per- 
sons who should reside within certain limits a “body corpo- 
rate and politic,” for purposes of trade and commerce, with the 
necessary powers of self-government. By this Charter the 
members of the company, like other municipal corporations, were 
to hold an annual election of officers. The officers, however, 
were copied, not from political corporations, but from those 
companies which had been erected for purposes of trade and 
commerce ; as the object of this Charter was not to erect a dis- 
tinct government from that at home, but to establish a corpo- 
rate trading company, after the manner of the East India Com- 
pany, of which this was in many respects a transcript. Until 
the time of removing the patent to this country, it was in 
every sense a trading company ; and when the governor 
and council came over, measures were taken to perpetuate that 
character, by making a definite arrangement with those partners 
who did not wish to leave home. But no sooner had the 
Governor and Council removed to the Colony, than they found 
it necessary to modify the mode of administering the govern- 
ment, and it soon became, from necessity, entirely a political 
corporation. 

In accordance with the principles of English common law, 
every freeman of the corporation was entitled to vote in the 
choice of Governor and Assistants, and in the enactment of all 
laws. We find, therefore, in the Charter of Massachusetts Bay, 
all the great principles of liberty ; but at the same time it is to 
be noted, that not every inhabitant of the Colony was therefore 
a freeman in the technical sense of the word, that is, entitled to 
vote. ‘The men of those times understood too well the nature 
of sound government and rational freedom to suppose that it 
necessarily implied universal suffrage. Certain qualifications 
are certainly to be required for the exercise of such important 
rights. The tests of those qualifications, as settled by the Colo- 
nists, may have been arbitrary, absurd, unjust; that is not the 
question now ; we only think it important to note the fact that 
certain qualifications were thought requisite. They never 
dreamed of the Jacobin doctrine of modern French theorists, 
that every human being, as such, has a natural right to vote. 
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The Colony of Connecticut was settled in 1636, under the 
jurisdiction of Massachusetts, and its form of government 
modelled after the one they had left, except that they com- 
menced their General Court by sending two of the principal 
inhabitants of each town as representatives, after the manner of 
the English boroughs. When the inhabitants of this Colony 
found they were not included within the jurisdiction of Mas- 
sachusetts, all the freemen assembled at Hartford, and adopted a 
Constitution in most respects the counterpart of the Massachu- 
setts Charter, save in a semi-annual instead of an annual meet- 
ing of the General Court. But the inhabitants did not sup- 
pose that this Constitution was a sufficient warrant for them to 
proceed upon; and as soon as Charles the Second came to the 
throne, they sent up a petition for a Charter, giving as a reason 
why they had not applied before—that they had rather submit 
to the inconvenience of living without one, “than to receive it 
from any but their lawful prince and sovereign!” This 
Charter made them a “ body politic and corporate,” similar to 
the “Corporation of Massachusetts Bay,” and under this, Con- 
necticut continued until the year 1817. 

The privileges granted to Sir Fernando Gorges by charter, 
dated 1639, were still more extensive, or perhaps we should 
say, the intention of the parties was more fully expressed in 
that instrument than in any former charter. By that, the ter- 
ritory now included within the State of Maine was erected 
into a municipal corporation, with all the powers and privileges 
of a County Palatine of Durham; and in which authority was 
granted to “the greater part of the freeholders of the same to 
make, ordain, and publish such reasonable laws, ordinances, and 
constitutions as should be found requisite, not repugnant and 
contrary to the laws of England.” Further, the governments 
of the Colonies were ever considered in England as mere 
corporations, and were so described in their charters, and in 
all proceedings against them.” These municipal corporations, 
as we have already seen, were institutions of the most popular 
kind; and hence, in the first settlement of this country, the 
Colonists had only to guide themselves by those plain prin- 
ciples of the English law which were applicable to their case, 
to produce just such a government as were the governments of 
all the New England Colonies. So far, therefore, were they 
from discovering any new principles of civil government, that 
they only sailed on in the current which had been setting in 
the same direction for centuries before the name of Puritanism 
had any existence. 

We have said nothing, in the course of this article, concern- 
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ing the character of the first settlers of this country, nor 
are we fairly called upon to do so. Our present concern is 
only with a question of history, not with the motives of those 
who may have been actors in the events spoken of only in as 
far as they form a branch of our investigation. But we say 
freely, that we regard our Puritan ancestors, as pious, good, 
upright, but, in many respects, deluded men. We yield to the 
Puritans all they claimed for themselves, but we cannot grant 
all that the eulogies of their descendants have attributed to 
them; and hence the Address, which has formed the text of 
this article, et id genus omne, are to be regarded as high- 
wrought panegyrics rather than sober history. 

In this inquiry we have been obliged to omit many consider- 
ations deserving of notice, and to pass unmentioned many 
causes which accelerated or retarded the advancement of the 
principles of freedom at particular times. Much of interesting 
inquiry might remain in tracing from their fountain, during 
the mists and mazes of the middle ages, the meandering streams 
and rills that have contributed to swell the advancing tide, 
which is setting on, and bearing us, in this country, where— 
the virtue and intelligence of our countrymen, under God, 
must decide. There are rocks and perils all around us—in 
the increasing spirit of a wild and fanatic notion of Liberty 
above Law, and in the corrupting influence of party profligacy 
and party presses, which may well awaken the fears of every 
sober mind, of every lover of his country and of rational free- 
dom. 





Art. IV.— The Literary Remains of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge. Collected and edited by Henry Netson Co.e- 
RIDGE, Esq., M. A. 2 vols. Pickering, London, 1836. 


In passing from Christabel to the essay on Hamlet in these 
volumes, one experiences a feeling of delightful wonder. Con- 
ceive yourself from the edge of a flowery landscape to be sud- 
denly submerged into a subterraneous workshop, there by the 
fierce light of mineral combustion to behold the powers of na- 
ture elaborating the richest of metals. The imagined transi- 
tion from the sparkling picture on the surface to the myste- 
rious process beneath it, would scarcely be more rapid than to 
the capable mind is the real one from the creation of the poet 
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to the synthesis of the critic. Mineral and vegetable wealth 
are, however, never, we believe, so concentrated upon a single 
spot as our illustration supposes, (the surface of Potosi is un- 
sightly and barren); and fifty years ago the fact of their dis- 
union might have been cited by the critics as an analogy to 
illustrate the doctrine of the day, that poetical and philosophi- 
cal genius cannot co-exist in the same mind. Shakspeare was 
believed to have written in a “ fine frenzy,” and to have been, 
in his sane state, as unconscious of the divinity of his own 
utterances, as he was incapable of analyzing those of others. 
That, on the other hand, the possession of poetical genius by 
no means involves that of philosophical judgment, our own 
times furnish striking examples ; for Byron was, we think, an 
indifferent critic, and Scott by no means a deep one. Coleridge 
was both profound and subtle. These “ Remains” add new 
evidence to that contained in his prose works, published during 
his life, of his rare powers as a critic; besides exhibiting, like 
them, the vastness of his learning, the vivifying spirit with 
which his heart informed what his head gathered, the richness 
and vigor of his style, and the loftiness and purity of his na- 
ture. He stands in the foremost rank of that select few who, 
in the words of poor Keats, 


*‘ tower in the van 
Of all the congregated world.” 


But our task is a still easier one than to praise Coleridge, our 
purpose being at present merely to extract a few passages from 
these volumes, with a view to recommend them, and through 
them his writings generally. Some possibly, even of our own 
readers, may have never chanced to read a page of Coleridge ; 
and as our sole object just now is, to produce a favourable im- 
pression upon those, who from their own experience know 
nought or little of him, or to remove an unfavourable one made 
by the report of others, respecting a man in whose wrongs the 
world is wronged; and as, moreover, in every praiseworthy 
undertaking it is desirable to secure the favour of that sex upon 
whom the progress of good so much depends; we will, be- 
fore beginning our extracts, quote from one of his former 
works a passage, which, as being peculiarly characteristic of 
his genius and sensibility, is very suitable for our purpose. 
May we not safely challenge the cleverest of the admirers of 
Byron or Moore, not to mention their popular pupils, to furnish 
from their most vivid pages a passage on the favourite theme 
better calculated, we will not say to produce a lasting effect, 
but even to awaken pleasurable emotion than the following :— 
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“Love, truly such, is itself not the most common thing in the 
world, and mutual love still less so. But that enduring personal at- 
tachment, so beautifully delineated by Erin’s sweet melodist, and 
still more touchingly, perhaps, in the well-known ballad, ¢ John 
Anderson, my Joe, John,’ in addition to a depth and constancy of 
character of no every-day occurrence, supposes a peculiar sensibility 
and tenderness of nature ; a constitutional communicativeness and 
utterance of heart and soul; a delight in the detail of sympathy, 
in the outward and visible signs of the sacrament within,—to 
count, as it were, the pulses of the life of love. But, above all, it 
supposes a soul which, even in the pride and summer-tide of life, 
even in the lustihood of health and strength, had felt oftenest and 
prized highest that which age cannot take away, and which in all 
our lovings is the love; I mean, that willing sense of the unsuf- 
ficingness of the self for itself, which predisposes a generous nature 
to see, in the total being of another, the supplement and completion 
of its own; that quiet perpetual seeking which the presence of the 
beloved object modulates, not suspends, where the heart momently 
finds, and finding, again seeks on; lastly, when ‘life’s changeful 
orb has passed the full,’ a confirmed faith in the nobleness of hu- 
manity, thus brought home and pressed, as it were, to the very bo. 
som of hourly experience ; it supposes, I say, a heartfelt reverence 
for worth, not the less deep because divested of its solemnity by 
habit, by familiarity, by mutual infirmities, and even by a feeling of 
modesty which will arise in delicate minds, when they are conscious 
of possessing the same, or the correspondent, excellence in their 
own characters. In short, there must be a mind, which, while it 
feels the beautiful and the excellent in the beloved as its own, and 
by right of love appropriates it, can call goodness its playfellow ; 
and dares make sport of time and infirmity, while, in the person of 
a thousand-foldly endeared partner, we feel for aged virtue the ca- 
ressing fondness that belongs to the innocence of childhood, and re- 
peat the same attentions and tender courtesies which had been dic. 
tated by the same affection to the same object when attired in femi- 
nine loveliness or in manly beauty.”—Table Talk, p. 68, 9. 


The materials from which the volumes before us are com- 
posed were, says the editor, the nephew of Coleridge, “ frag- 
mentary in the extreme ;—Sibylline leaves, notes of the lectur- 
er, memoranda of the investigator, out-pourings of the solitary 
and self-communing student.” Besides the “Fall of Robes- 
pierre” and a number of short poems, the first volume consists 
chiefly of notes, taken by several of his hearers or left by him- 
self, of a course of Lectures on Literature, delivered at the 
Royal Institution in 1818. These imperfect records of his 
eloquence abound in profound views and apposite illustrations. 
The first two Lectures, on the Gothic Mind in the Middle Ages, 
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and Gothic Art and Literature, contain a masterly exposition 
of the fundamental differences between the Gothic and Greek 
mind. The subjects of the others are—The Troubadours, 
Boccacio, Petrarch, Pulci, Chaucer, Spenser—Ben Johnson, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and Massinger—Don Quixote—Dis- 
tinctions of the Witty, the Droll, and the Odd—Rabelais, Swift, 
Sterne—Donne, Dante, Milton, Paradise Lost—Asiatic and 
Greek Mythologies—Robinson Crusoe—Use of works of Imagi- 
nation in Education—Dreams, Apparitions, Alchemists—On 
Poetry or Art—On Style. In the Prospectus he thus states 
one of the main objects of the course :-— 


“Under a strong persuasion that little of real value is derived by 
persons in general from a wide and various reading ; but still more 
deeply convinced as to the actual mischief of unconnected and 
promiscuous reading, and that it is sure, in a greater or less degree, 
to enervate even where it does not likewise inflate ; 1 hope to satisfy 
many an ingenuous mind, seriously interested in its own develope- 
ment and cultivation, how moderate a number of volumes, if only 
they be judiciously chosen, will suffice for the attainment of every 
wise and desirable purpose ; that is, in addition to those which he 
studies for specific and professional purposes. It is saying less than 
the truth to affirm, that an excellent book (and the remark holds al- 
most equally good of a Raphael as of a Milton) is like a well-chosen 
and well-tended fruit tree. Its fruits are not of one season only. 
With the due and natural intervals, we may recur to it year after 
year, and it will supply the same nourishment and the same grati- 
fication, if only we ourselves return to it with the same healthful 
appetite.”—Vol. i. p. 63. 


Were we to extract most of the passages remarkable for ori- 
ginality or beauty—such as one delights to pause over—we 
should commit an abuse of the reviewer's privilege, with which 
we are unwilling to make ourselves chargeable, however 
strong the temptation, and although sure, as in this case, of 
the reader’s indulgence. Passing over, therefore, many bright 
and good things, we quote from the end of the first volume 
the essay on a “Good Heart.” Coleridge is regarded, and 
therefore shunned, by many, as a “mystic ” and unintelligible 
transcendentalist. He certainly does delight to pass up into 
regions beyond the ken of the mere perceptive intellect ; and 
although such a strength and practice of pinion are needed to 
follow him in these moods, that some ambitious spirits sink back 
from the attempt into hopeless envy; the unaspiring many 
will not grudge the soaring power to one who returns with 
“sight so purged and unscaled at the fountain itself of heavenly 
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radiance,” as to contemplate earthly things with the clearness 
of vision evinced in the following :— 


“There is in Abbot’s Essays an attempt to determine the true 
sense of this phrase, at least to unfold (auseinandersetzen) what is 
meant and felt by it. I was much pleased with the remarks, I re- 
member, and with the counterposition of Tom Jones and Sir Charles 
Grandison. Might not Luther and Calvin serve? But it is made 
Jess noticeable in these last by its co-existence with, and sometimes 
real, more often apparent, subordination to fixed conscious principles, 
and is thus less naturally characteristic. Parson Adams contrasted 
with Dr. Harrison in Fielding’s Amelia would do. ‘Then there is 
the suppression of the good heart and the substitution of principles 
or motives for the good heart, as in Laud, and the whole race of 
conscientious persecutors. Such principles constitute the virtues 
of the Inquisition. A good heart contrasts with the Pharisaic 
righteousness. This last contemplation of the Pharisees, the dog- 
matists, and the rigorists in toto genere, serves to reconcile me to 
the fewness of the men who act on fixed principles. For unless 
there exist intellectual power to determine aright what are the 
principia jam fixa et formata, and unless there be the wisdom of love 
preceding the love of wisdom, and unless to this be added a gra- 
ciousness of nature, a loving kindness,—these rigorists are but bi- 
gots, often to errors, and active, yea, remorseless in preventing or 
staying the rise and progress of truth. And even when bigotted 
adherents to true principles, yet they render truth unamiable, and 
forbid little children to come thereunto. As human nature now is, 

.it is well, perhaps, that the number should be few, seeing that of the 
few, the greater part are pre-maturities. 

“The number of those who act from good-hearted impulses, a 
kindly and cheerful mood, and the play of minute sympathies, con- 
tinuous in their discontinuity, like the sand-thread of the hour-glass, 
and from their minuteness and transiency not calculated to stiffen 
or inflate the individual, and thus remaining unendangered by ego- 
tism, and its unhandsome vizard contempt, is far larger : and though 
these temperamental pro-virtues will too often fail, and are not built 
to stand the storms of strong temptation; yet on the whole they 
carry on the benignant scheme of social nature, like the other in- 
stincts that rule the animal creation. But of all, the most numerous 
are the men, who have evermore their own dearliest beloved self, 
as the only or main goal or butt of their endeavours straight and 
steady before their eyes, and whose whole inner world turns on the 
great axis of self-interest. These form the majority, if not of man- 
kind, yet of those by whom the business of life is carried on; and 
most expedient it is, that so it should be; nor can we imagine any 
thing better contrived for the advantage of society. For these 
are the most industrious, orderly, and circumspect portion of society, 
and the actions governed by this principle, with the results, are the 
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only materials on which either the statesman, or individuals can 
safely calculate. 

‘«‘ There is, indeed, another sort, (a class they can scarcely be call. 
ed), who are below self-interest ; who live under the mastery of 
their senses and appetites; and whose selfishness is an animal 
instinct, a goad a tergo, not an attraction, a re prospecta, or 
(so to speak) from a projected self. In fact, such individuals can- 
not so properly be said to have a self, as to be machines for the self 
of nature: and are as little capable of loving themselves as of Jov- 
ing their neighbours. Such there are. Nay, (if we were to count 
only without weighing) the aggregate of such persons might possibly 
form a larger number than the class preceding. But they may safely 
be taken up into the latter, for the main ends of society, as being 
or sure to become its materials and tools, Their folly is the stuff 
in which the sound sense of the worldly-wise is at once manifested 
and remunerated ; their idleness of thought, with the passions, appe- 
tites, likings and fancies, which are its natural growth, though 
weeds, give direction and employment to the industry of the other. 
The accidents of inheritance by birth, of accumulation ef property 
in partial masses, are thus counteracted,—and the aneurisms in the 
circulating system prevented or rendered fewer and less obstinate,— 
whilst animal want, the sure general result of idleness and its ac- 
companying vices, tames at length the selfish host, into the laborious 
slaves and mechanic implements of the self-interested. Thus, with. 
out public spirit, nay, by the predominance of the opposite quality, 
the latter are the public benefactors: and, giving steadfastness and 
compactness to the whole, lay in the ground of the canvass, on 
which minds of finer texture may impress beauty and harmony. 

“ Lastly, there is in the heart of all men a working principle,—call 
it ambition, or vanity, or desire of distinction, the inseparable ad- 
junct of our individuality and personal nature, and flowing from 
the same source as language—the instinct and necessity in each 
man of declaring his particular existence, and thus of singling or 
singularizing himself. In some this principle is far stronger than in 
others, while in others its comparative dimness may pass for its 
non-existence. But in thoughts at least, and secret fancies there is 
in all men (idiocy of course excepted) a wish to remain the same 
and yet to be something else, and something more, or to exhibit 
what they are, or imagine they might be, somewhere else and to 
other spectators. Now, though this desire of distinction, when it 
is disproportionate to the powers and qualities by which the indi- 
vidual is indeed distinguished, or when it is the governing passion, 
or taken as the rule of conduct, is but a “knavish sprite,” yet as 
an attendant and subaltern spirit, it has its good purposes and bene- 
ficial effects ; and is not seldom 

sent with broom before, 
To sweep the dust behind the door. 
Though selfish in its origin, it yet tends to elevate the individual 
NO. III.——-VOL. LI. 13 
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from selfishness into self-love, under a softer and perhaps better form 
than that of self-interest, the form of self-respect. Whatever other 
objects the man may be pursuing, and with whatever other inclina- 
tions, he is still by this principle impelled and almost compelled to 
pass out of himself in imagination, and to survey himself at a sufficient 
distance, in order to judge what figure he is likely to make in the 
eyes of his fellow men. But in thus taking his station as at the 
apex of a triangle, while the self is at one angle of the base, he 
makes it possible at least that the image of his neighbour may ap- 
pear at the other, whether by spontaneous association, or placed 
there for the purposes of comparison ; and so both be contemplated 
at equal distance. But this is the first step towards disinterested- 
ness ; and though it should never be reached, the advantage of the 
appearance is soon learnt, and the necessity of avoiding the ap- 
pearance of the contrary. But appearances cannot be long sus- 
tained without some touch of the reality. At all events there results 
a control over our actions ; some good may be produced, and many a 
poisonous or offensive fruit will be prevented. Courtesy, urbanity, 
gallantry, munificence; the outward influence of the law shall I call 
it, or rather fashion of honour—these are the handsome hypocrisies 
that spring from the desire of distinction. I ask not the genius of 
a Machiavel, a Tacitus, or a Swift ;—it needs only a.worldly expe- 
rience and an observing mind, to convince a man of forty that there is 
no medium between the creed of misanthropy and that of the gospel. 

“ A pagan might be as orthodox as Paul on the doctrine of works. 
First,—set aside the large portion of them that have their source in 
the constitutional temperament,—the merit of which, if any, be- 
longs to nature, not to the individual agent ; and of the remaining 
number of good works, nine are derived from vices for one that has 
its origin in virtue. I have often, in looking at the water-works 
and complex machinery of our manufactories, indulged a humorous 
mood by fancying that the hammers, cogs, fly-wheels, &c. were 
each actuated by some appetite, or passion—hate, rage, revenge, 
vanity, cupidity, &c. while the general result was most benignant, 
and the machine, taken as a whole, the product of power, knowledge, 
and benevolence! Such a machine does the moral world, the world 
of human nature, appear—and to those who seem evermore to 
place the comparison and the alternative between hell and earth, 
and quite overlook the opposition between earth and heaven, [ re- 
commend this meditation.” —Vol. i. p. 380—386. 

Of the second volume two hundred and fifty pages of four 
hundred are taken up with “Shakspeare, with introductory 
matter on Poetry, the Drama, and the Stage.” And a priceless 
contribution they are to English Literature. Would not the 
surpassing interest and value of these “Notes on Shak- 
speare” ensure the sale of an American reprint of this portion 
of Coleridge’s “ Literary Remains? We say this portion; for 
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the Editor, in his Preface, promises an additional collection. 
In the essay on the “Progress of Drama,” after explaining 
the differences between the Greek and English theatres, he 
puts to shame the narrow spirit which would judge poetry by 
mere outward rules, without regard to differences of origin and 
inward nature in poems belonging to the same general class :— 

“We call, for we see and feel, the swan and the dove both tran- 
scendantly beautiful. As absurd as it would be to institute a com. 
parison between their separate claims to beauty from any abstract 
rule common to both, without reference to the life and being of the 
animals themselves,—or as if, having first seen the dove, we abstract. 
ed its outlines, gave them a false generalization, called them the 
principles or ideal of bird-beauty, and then proceeded to criticise 
the swan or the eagle ;—not less absurd is it to pass judgment on 
the works of a poet on the mere ground that they have been called 
by the same class-name with the works of other poets in other times 
and circumstances, or on any ground, indeed, save that of their in- 
appropriateness to their own end and being, their want of signi- 
ficance, as symbols or physiognomy. 

“OQ! few have there been among critics, who have followed with 
the eye of the imagination the imperishable yet ever wandering 
spirit of poetry through its various metempsychoses, and consequent 
metamorphoses ;—or who have rejoiced in the light of clear percep- 
tion at beholding with each new birth, with each rare avatar, the 
human race frame to itself a new body, by assimilating materials of 
nourishment out of its new circumstances, and work for itself new 
organs of power appropriate to the new sphere of its motion and 
activity !”—Vol. II. p. 32, 33. 

The perverse effects of forced celibacy are thus rigorously 
depicted in a few words of the same essay :— 


‘I have looked through volume after volume of the most approved 
casuists,—and still I find disquisitions whether this or that act is 
right, and under what circumstances, to a minuteness that makes 
reasoning ridiculous, and of a callous and unnatural immodesty, to 
which none but a monk could harden himself, who has been stripped 
of all the tender charities of life, yet is goaded on to make war 
against them by the unsubdued hauntings of our meaner nature, 
even as dogs are said to get the hydrophobia from excessive thirst.” 
—Vol. Il. p. 29, 30. 

Here is a burst of enthusiasm! Even Shakspeare is exalted 
by such testimony :—— 

“OQ! when I think of the inexhaustible mine of virgin treasure in 
our Shakspeure, that I have been almost daily reading him since I 
was ten years old,—-that the thirty intervening years have been un- 
intermittingly and not fruitlessly employed in the study of the Greek, 
Latin, English, Italian, Spanish and German belle lettrists, and the 
last fifteen years in addition, far more intensely in the analysis of 
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the laws of life and reason as they exist in man,—and that upon 
every step I have made forward in taste, in acquisition of facts from 
history or my own observation, and in knowledge of the different 
laws of being and their apparent exceptions, from accidental colli- 
sion of disturbing furces,—that at every new accession of informa- 
tion, after every successful exercise of meditation, and every fresh 
presentation of experience, I have unfailingly discovered a propor- 
tionate increase of wisdom and intuition in Shakspeare ;—when I 
know this, and know too, that by a conceivable and possible, though 
hardly to be expected, arrangement of the British theatres, not all, in- 
deed, but a large, a very large, proportion of this indefinite all—(round 
which no comprehension has yet drawn the line of circumscription, 
so as to say to itself, ‘I have seen the whole ’)—might be sent into 
the heads and hearts—into the very souls of the mass of mankind, 
to whom, except by this living comment and interpretation, it must 
remain for ever a sealed volume, a deep well without a wheel or a 
windlass ;—it seems to me a pardonable enthusiasm to steal away 
from sober likelihood, and share in so rich a feast in the fairy world 
of possibility !. Yet even in the grave cheerfulness of a circumspect 
hope, much, very much, might be done; enough, assuredly, to fur- 
nish a kind and strenuous nature with ample motives for the at- 
tempt to effect what may be effected.”—Vol. II. p. 52, 53. 

The intelligent reader will think the next extract short when 
he shall have reached the end of it. It is a multwm in parvo, 
the like of which one may read long without meeting :— 

“It seems to me that his plays are distinguished from those of all 
other dramatic poets by the following characteristics :— 

“1, Expectation in preference to surprise. It is like the true read- 
ing of the passage ;—‘ God said, Let there be light, and there was light;’ 
—not there was light. As the feeling with which we startle at a shooting 
star, compared with that of watching the sunrise at the pre-establish- 
ed moment, such and so Jow is surprise compared with expectation. 

“2, Signal adherence to the great law of nature, that all opposites 
tend to attract and temper each other. Passion in Shakspeare ge- 
nerally displays libertinism, but involves morality ; and if there are 
exceptions to this, they are, independently of their intrinsic value, 
all of them indicative of individual character, and, like the farewell 
admonitions of a parent, have an end beyond the parental relation. 
Thus the Countess’s beautiful precepts to Bertram, by elevating her 
character, raise that of Helena her favorite, and soften down the 
point in her which Shakspeare does not mean us not to see, but to 
see and to forgive, and at length to justify. And so it is in Polo- 
nius, who is the personified memory of wisdom no longer actually 
possessed. This admirable character is always misrepresented on 
the stage. Shakspeare never intended to exhibit him as a buffoon ; 
for although it was natural that Hamlet,—a young man of fire and 
genius, detesting formality, and disliking Polonius on political 
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grounds, as imagining that he had assisted his uncle in his usurpa- 
tion,—should express himself satirically,—yet this must not be taken 
as exactly the poet’s conception of him. In Polonius a certain in- 
duration of character had arisen from long habits of business ; but 
take his advice to Laertes, and Ophelia’s reverence for his memory, 
and we shall see that he was meant to be represented as a states. 
man somewhat past his faculties,—his recollections of life all full of 
wisdom, and showing a knowledge of human nature, whilst what im. 
mediately takes place before him, and escapes from him, is indica- 
tive of weakness. 

“ But as in Homer all the deities are in armour, even Venus ; so 
in Shakspeare all the characters are strong. Hence real folly and 
dullness are made by him the vehicles of wisdom. There is no dif- 
ficulty for one being a fool to imitate a fool ; but to be, remain, and 
speak like a wise man and a great wit, and yet so as to give a vivid 
representation of a veritable fool,—hic labor, hoc opus est. A 
drunken constable is not uncommon, nor hard to draw ; but see and 
examine what goes to make up a Dogberry. 

“3. Keeping at all times in the high road of life. Shakspeare 
has no innocent adulteries, no interesting incests, no virtuous vice ; 
he never renders that amiable which religion and reason alike teach 
us to detest, or clothes impurity in the garb of virtue, like Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, the Kotzebues of the day. Shakspeare’s fathers 
are roused by ingratitude, his husbands stung by unfaithfulness ; in 
him, in short, the affections are wounded in those points in which all 
may, nay, must, feel. Let the morality of Shakspeare be contrast- 
ed with that of the writers of his own, or the succeeding, age, or of 
those of the present day, who boast their superiority in this respect. 
No one can dispute that the result of such a comparison is alto- 
gether in favour of Shakspeare ;—even the letters of women of high 
rank in his age were often coarser than his writings. If he occa- 
sionally disgusts a keen sense of delicacy, he never injures the mind ; 
he neither excites, nor flatters, passion, in order to degrade the sub- 
ject of it ; he does not use the faulty thing for a faulty purpose, nor 
carries on warfare against virtue, by causing wickedness to appear 
as no wickedness, through the medium of a morbid sympathy with 
the unfortunate. In Shakspeare vice never walks as in twilight ; 
nothing is purposely out of its place ;—he inverts not the order of 
nature and propriety,—does not make every magistrate a drunkard 
or glutton, nor every poor man meek, humane, and temperate ; he 
has no benevolent butchers, nor any sentimental rat-catchers. 

“© 4, Independence of the dramatic interest on the plot. The inte- 
rest in the plot is always in fact on account of the characters, not 
vice versa, as in almost all other writers ; the plot isa mere canvass 
and no more. Hence arises the true justification of the same stra. 
tagem being used in regard to Benedict and Beatrice,—the vanity 
in each being alike. Take away from the Much Ado About No. 
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thing all that which is not indispensable to the plot, either as hav- 
ing little to do with it, or, at best, like Dogberry and his comrades, 
forced into the service, when any other less ingeniously absurd 
watchmen and night-constables would have answered the mere ne- 
cessities of the action ;—takes away Benedict, Beatrice, Dogberry, 
and the reaction of the former on the character of Hero,—and 
what will remain? In other writers the main agent of the plot is 
always the prominent character ; in Shakspeare it is so, or is not 
so, as the character is in itself calculated, or not calculated, to form 
the plot. Don John is the main-spring of the plot of this play ; but 
he is merely shown and then withdrawn. 

“5. Independence of the interest on the story as the ground-work 
of the plot. Hence Shakspeare never tovk the trouble of inventing 
stories. It was enough for him to select from those that had been 
already invented or recorded such as had one or other, or both, of 
two recommendations, namely, suitableness to his particular pur- 
pose, and their being parts of popular tradition,—names of which 
we had often heard, and of their fortunes, and as to which all we 
wanted was, to see the man himself. So it is just the man him- 
self, the Lear, the Shylock, the Richard, that Shakspeare makes 
us for the first time acquainted with. Omit the first scene in 
Lear, and yet every thing will remain; so the first and second 
scenes in the Merchant of Venice. Indeed it is universally true. 

“6. Interfusion of the lyrical—that which in its very essence is 
poetical—not only with the dramatic, as in the plays of Metastasio, 
where at the end of the scene comes the aria as the exit speech of 
the character,—but also in and through the dramatic. Songs in 
Shakspeare are introduced as songs only, just as songs are in real 
life, beautifully as some of them are characteristic of the person 
who has sung or called for them, as Desdemona’s ‘ Willow,’ and 
Ophelia’s wild snatches, and the sweet carollings in As You Like 
It. But the whole of the Midsummer Night’s Dream is one conti- 
nued specimen of the dramatized lyrical. And observe how exqui- 
sitely the dramatic of Hotspur :— 


Marry, and I’m glad on’t with all my heart ; 
I had rather be a kitten and cry—mew, &c. 


melts away into the lyric of Mortimer ;— 


I understand thy looks: that pretty Welsh 
Which thou pourest down from these swelling heavens, 
I am too perfect in, &c. 


Henry IV. part i. act iii. se. i. 


“7, The characters of the dramatis persona, like those in real life, 
are to be inferred by the reader ;—they are not told tohim. And 
it is well worth remarking that Shakspeare’s characters, like those in 
real life, are very commonly misunderstood, and almost always un- 
derstood by different persons in different ways. The causes are 
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the same in either case. If you take only what the friends of the 
character say, you may be deceived, and still more so, if that which 
his enemies say; nay, even the character himself sees himself 
through the medium of his character, and not exactly as he is. 
Take all together, not omitting a shrewd hint from the clown or 
the fool, and perhaps your impression will be right; and you may 
know whether you have in fact discovered the poet’s own idea, by 
all the speeches receiving light from it, and attesting its reality by 
reflecting it. 

“ Lastly, in Shakspeare the heterogeneous is united, as it is in na- 
ture. You must not suppose a pressure or passion always acting 
on or in the character ;—passion in Shakspeare is that by which 
the individual is distinguished from others, not that which makes a 
different kind of him. Shakspeare followed the main march of the 
human affections. He entered into no analysis of the passions or 
faiths of men, but assured himself that such and such passions and 
faiths were grounded in our common nature, and not in the mere 
accidents of ignorance or disease. This is an important considera- 
tion, and constitutes our Shakspeare the morning star, the guide 
and the pioneer, of true philosophy.”—Vol. II. p. 77-83. 


The masterpiece of the volumes is the criticism on Hamlet, 
occupying thirty pages. We will not, however, do it such 
wroiig as to break a piece off of it, and merely quote the intro- 
ductory paragraph for the curious piece of literary history which 
it contains. Poor Schlegel has had to bear many hard hits in 
his old age. Besides the abuse of Heine and others, Goethe, 
in his correspondence with Zcltner, devotes to the celebrated 
critic a page of his very best indignation ; but this blow from 
Coleridge strikes deeper than any other :— 


‘¢‘ Hamlet was the play, or rather Hamlet himself was the charac- 
ter, in the intuition and exposition of which I first made my turn 
for philosophical criticism, and especially for insight into the genius 
of Shakspeare, noticed. ‘This happened first amongst my acquaint- 
ances, as Sir George Beaumont will bear witness; and subsequent- 
ly, long before Schlegel had delivered at Vienna the lectures on 
Shakspeare, which he afterwards published, I had given on the 
same subject eighteen lectures substantially the same, proceeding 
from the very same point of view, and deducing the same conclu- 
sions, so far as I either then agreed, or now agree, with him. I 
gave these lectures at the Royal Institution, before six or seven 
hundred auditors of rank and eminence, in the spring of the same 
year, in which Sir Humphry Davy, a fellow-lecturer, made his great re- 
volutionary discoveries in chemistry. Even in detail the coincidence 
of Schlegel with my lectures was so extraordinary, that all who at a 
later period heard the same words, taken by me from my notes of 
the lectures at the Royal Institution, concluded a borrowing on my 
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part from Schlegel. Mr. Hazlitt, whose hatred of me is in such an 
inverse ratio to my zealous kindness towards him, as to be defended 
by his warmest admirer, Charles Lamb—(who, God bless him! be- 
sides his characteristic obstinacy of adherence to old friends, as 
long at least as they are at all down in the world, is linked as by a 
charm to Hazlitt’s conversation)—only as ‘ frantic ;——Mr. Hazlitt, 
I say, himself replied to an assertion of my plagiarisin from Schlegel 
in these words ;—‘ That is a lie; for I myself heard the very same 
character of Hamlet from Coleridge before he went to Germany, 
and when he had neither read nor could read a page of German!’ 
Now Hazlitt was on a visit to me at my cottage at Nether Stowey, 
Somerset, in the summer of the year 1793, in the September of 
which year I first was out of sight of the shores of Great Britain. 
Recorded by me, S. T. Coleridge, 7th Jan. 1819.”—Vol. II. p. 202, 
203. 

Besides most edifying notes on Ben Johnson and on Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, there is, towards the end of this volume an 
essay entitled “Idea of the Prometheus of Aéschylus,” which 
we acknowledge we have not yet entirely mastered. 

We will give anote on Barry Cornwall, written in Mr. 
Lamb’s copy of the “ Dramatic Scenes.” What a melancholy 
significancy in the concluding lines! 

“ Barry Cornwall is a poet, me saltem judice ; and in that sense of 
the term, in which I apply it to C. Lamb and W. Wordsworth. 
There are poems of great merit, the authors of which I should yet 
not feel impelled so to designate. 

“ The faults of these poems are no less things of hope, than the 
beauties ; both are just what they ought to be,-—that is, now. 

“If B. C. be faithful to his genius, it in due time will warn him, 
that as poetry is the identity of all other knowledges, so a poet can. 
not be a great poet, but as being likewise inclusively an historian 
and naturalist, in the light, as well as the life, of philosophy: all 
other men’s worlds are his chaos. 

“ Hints obiter are :—not to permit delicacy and exquisiteness to se- 
duce into effeminacy. Not to permit beauties by repetition to be- 
come mannerisms. ‘To be jealous of fragmentary composition,—as 
epicurism of genius, and apple-pie made all of quinces. Item, that 
dramatic poetry must be poetry hid in thought and passion,—not 
thought or passion disguised in the dress of poetry. Lastly, to be 
economic and withholding in similies, figures, &c. They will all 
find their place, sooner or later, each as the luminary of a sphere of 
its own. There can be no galaxy in poetry, because it is language, 
— processive,—ergo every the smallest star must be seen sin- 
Bly: 

“ There are not five metrists in the kingdom, whose works are known 
by me, to whom I could have held myself allowed to have spoken so 
plainly. But B.C. is a man of genius, and it depends on himself 
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—(competence protecting him from gnawing or distracting cares)— 
to become a rightful poet,—that is, a great man. 

“Oh! for such a man worldly prudence is transfigured into the 
highest spiritual duty! How generous is self-interest in him, whose 
true self is all that is good and hopeful in all ages, as far as the 
language of Spenser, Shakspeare, and Milton shall become the mo- 
ther-tongue ! ”’—Vol. II. p. 377—379. 


The fine distinction between enthusiasm and fanaticism is 
worth extracting. It is a note on a sermon by Birch :— 


“In the description of enthusiasm, the author has plainly had in 
view individual characters, and those too in a light in which they 
appeared to him; not clear and discriminate ideas. Hence a mix- 
ture of truth and error, of appropriate and inappropriate terms, which 
it is scarcely possible to disentangle. Part applies to fanaticism ; 
part to enthusiasm ; and no small portion of this latter to enthu- 
siasm not pure, but as it exists in particular men, modified by their 
imperfections—and bad because not wholly enthusiasm. I regret 
this, because it is evidently the discourse of a very powerful mind ; 
—and because I am convinced that the disease of the age is want 
of enthusiasm, and a tending to fanaticism. You may very naturally 
object that the senses, in which I use the two terms, fanaticism and 
enthusiasm, are private interpretations equally as, if not more than, 
Mr. Birch’s. They are so; but the difference between us is, that 
without reference to either term, I have attempted to ascertain the 
existence and diversity of two states of moral being; and then 
having found in our language two words of very fluctuating and in- 
determinate use, indeed, but the one word more frequently border. 
ing on the one state, the other on the other, I try to fix each to that 
state exclusively. And herein I follow the practice of all scientific 
men, whether naturalists or metaphysicians, and the dictate of com- 
mon sense, that one word ought to have but one meaning. Thus 
by Hobbes and others of the materialists, compulsion and obliga- 
tion were used indiscriminately; but the distinction of the two 
senses is the condition of all moral responsibility. Now the effect 
of Mr. Birch’s use of the words is to continue the confusion. Re. 
member we could not reason at all, if our conceptions and terms 
were not more single and definite than the things designated. En- 
thusiasm is the absorption of the individual in the object contem. 
plated from the vividness or intensity of his conceptions and con- 
victions: fanaticism is heat, or accumulation and direction, of 
feeling acquired by contagion, and relying on the sympathy of sect 
or confederacy ; intense sensation with confused or dim concep. 
tions. Hence the fanatic can exist only in a crowd, from inward 
weakness anxious for outward confirmation ; and, therefore, an 
eager proselyter and intolerant. The enthusiast, on the contrary, 
is a solitary, who lives in a world of his own peopling, and for that 
cause is disinclined to outward action. Lastly, enthusiasm is sus- 
NO. 1iI.—VOL. 11. 14 
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ceptible of many degrees, (according to the proportionateness of 
the objects contemplated,) from the highest grandeur of moral and 
intellectual being, even to madness; but fanaticism is one and the 
same, and appears different only from the manners and original 
temperament of the individual. ‘There is a white and a read heat ; 
a sullen glow as well as a crackling flame ; cold-blooded as well as 
hot-blooded fanaticism. Enthusiasts, érdoveracrai from 660s, ols 5 
Gcds Evest, or possibly from év Ovetas, those who, in sacrifice to, or at, 
the altar of truth or falsehood, are possessed by a spirit or influence 
mightier than their own individuality. Fanatici—gqui circum fana 
favorem mutuo contrahunt et afflant—those who in the same conven. 
ticle, or before the same shrine, relique or image, heat and ferment 
by co-acervation. 

“T am fully aware that the words are used by the best writers in- 
differently, but such must be the case in very many words in a com. 
posite language, such as the English, before they are desyno- 
nymized. Thus imagination and fancy ; chronical and temporal ; 
and many others.”—Vol. II. p. 365—367. 


We conclude with one extract more. It is a note on a 
chapter in Fenelon’s work on Charity :— 


«‘ This chapter is plausible, showy, insinuating, and (as indeed is 
the character of the whole work) ‘makes the amiable.’ To many, 
—to myself formerly,—it has appeared a mere dispute about words : 
but it is by no means of so harmless a character, for it tends to 
give a false direction to our thoughts, by diverting the conscience 
from the ruined and corrupted state, in which we are without Christ. 
Sin is the disease. What is the remedy? What is the anti- 
dote 7—Charity ’—Pshaw! Charity in the large apostolic sense 
of the term is the health, the state to be obtained by the use 
of the remedy, not the sovereign balm itself,—faith of grace,— 
faith in the God-manhood, the cross, the mediation, and perfect- 
ed righteousness, uf Jesus, to the utter rejection and abjuration of 
all righteousness of our own! Faith alone is the restorative. The 
Romish scheme is preposterous ;—it puts the rill before the spring. 
Faith is the source,—charity, that is, the whole Christian life, is 
the stream from it. It is quite childish to talk of faith being im- 
perfect without charity. As wisely might you say that a fire, how- 
ever bright and strong, was imperfect without heat, or that the sun, 
however cloudless, was imperfect without beams. The true an- 
swer would be :—it is not faith,—but utter reprobate faithlessness, 
which may indeed very possibly co-exist with a mere acquiescence 
of the understanding in certain facts recorded by the Evangelists. 
But did John, or Paul, or Martin Luther, ever flatter this barren be- 
lief with the name of saving faith? No. Little ones! Be not 
deceived. Wear at your bosoms that precious amulet against all 
the spells of antichrist, the 20th verse of the 2nd chapter of Paul’s 
Epistle to the Galatians :--I am crucified with Christ, nevertheless, 
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I live ; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me: and the life, which I now 
live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me 
and gave himself for me. 

“ Thus we see even our faith is not ours in its origin: but is the 
faith of the Son of God graciously communicated to us. Beware, 
therefore, that you do not frustrate the grace of God: for if 
righteousness come by the Law, then Christ is dead in vain. If, 
therefore, we are saved by charity, we are saved by the keeping of the 
Law, which doctrine St. Paul declared to be an apostacy from 
Christ, and a bewitching of the soul from the truth. But, you will 
perhaps say, can a man be saved without charity _—The answer is, 
a man without charity cannot be saved: the faith of the Son of 
God is not in him.”—Vol. II. p. 368, 369. 





Art. V.—l. The Remains of that Sweet Singer of the 
Temple, Georce Hersert. Wisdom IV.x. He pleased 
God and was beloved of him so that, whereas he lived among 
sinners, he translated him. London: Pickering. 1836. 


2. The Temple. Sacred Poems and Private Ejaculations. 
By Georce Hersert. Psalm X XIX. In his ‘Temple doth 
every man speak ofhishonour. London: Pickering. 1835. 


“ Oxp friends, old wine, old books,” was the motto of one who 
had seen and felt enough of the world’s rugged experience to 
enjoy its comforts. The old books, with which we are at pre- 
sent concerned, have stood the test of time, and have been 
weighed in the balance and not found wanting. We take them 
to our hearts as we salute an old friend, with no suspicious or 
inquisitive looks distrustful of the claims of a new acquaint- 
ance, but with a warm welcome, full of the assurance of long 
intimacy. 'The well-known words and sentences, like the fa- 
miliar tones of home, are proof against disappointment. ‘There 
is a better presumption in favour of an old book than a new 
one. ‘The past is a wider field to gather from, and has pro- 
duced more of excellence, than many present times can attain. 
An industrious book-worm has calculated, that of the thousand 
works printed annually in Great Britain, but ten are remem- 
bered within twenty years; how many outlive their century 
he does not determine. We are willing, since life is short, to 
collect our choice library of classics from the Past, and leave 
the task to others of decimating the new comers in literature. 
The Present is coarse and tangible; it wants the softening 
medium of time and distance. We feel its evil close upon us 
while the good is afar off; the judgment is turned aside by 
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local prejudice, or self-interest throws a deceitful image across 
its path. The Past is clothed with a mellow tinge that casts 
a shade over its faults, and brings its merits into relief. It is 
a picture hung at the best distance and in the best light, where 
we magnify the beauties and lose sight of the defects. The 
best view of the present is with this back-ground of the Past. 
A school of ultra-economists, looking only upon physical facts, 
rebuke this respect for the old ages of the world. 'They value 
life by a standard of utility, not by the scale of the imagina- 
tion ; and think when they have appealed to a table of statistics, 
their argument is complete of the insufficiency of the Past. 
They esteem it a dangerous precedent to uphold the days of 
Shakspeare and Sydney, as if they taught a disrespect of loco- 
motives and spinning jennies. ‘They seem to think the peo- 
ple will go unclothed, and perish before the blasts of the win- 
ter, because Julius Cesar, or any other ancient worthy, is held 
up to their imitation in some respects, who “had not a shirt 
to his back or a pane of glass in the window to protect him 
from the cold.” Against such a class of philosophers it is in 
vain to object reason or argument. Talk to them of the po- 
etry and imagination in old writing, which perhaps in their 
antiquity had a nearer relish of the garden of Eden which 
later times have lost, and they will oppose the Iliad and the 
Odyssey by a dictionary of Commerce. But “there are more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in your philo- 
sophy.” ‘The ultra-reformer lives a graceless being upon the 
earth, and though he prates of philanthropy, has very little 
sympathy with his race. Where he is sincere, his impracticable 
schemes of the improvement of society set a barrier between 
him and the rest of the world. He makes his own crude ideas 
the test of good manners and virtue. He treats, in his vision- 
ary way, of the people in general, and cannot descend to hu- 
mour the little habits and sentiments of individuals. He can- 
not learn why one man is happy in the present, or another 
receives enjoyment from the contemplation of the past, while 
he looks only to the future. He has no affection for man as 
he is. He will not let the world wag on carelessly, as it has 
done these many ages, with its old-fashioned ways and 
opinions ; but would have it pause and stand still till he has 
remodelled it again on some better plan of improvement. He 
is willing to throw the complex machine into confusion, and 
break up the old ties and well-knit bonds of society for some 
fancied good of his own invention. He places his imaginary 
scenes of the perfect state of society in the future, for he can 
derive very little authority for his creed in the past or present. 
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Humble content with the situation in which life is cast, and 
pious veneration for the virtues of elder days, are out of his 
catalogue of merits. He belongs to a class who, in their cru- 
sade for the good of society, lose themselves in wild, barren 
regions of fancies and speculations, while they leave behind 
them the well-settled countries at home. 

The love of the good old times is still an honest passion of 
the heart ; not that they really were better, had less of crime 
or more of goodness than the present, but that the mind, in its 
desire for perfection, imagines them virtuous, hospitable, wise, 
and benevolent. It is welcome to us even to be cheated into 
a love of goodness. This belief,! too, is indulgent to many 
who would lose all trace of the ideal, and go down to their 
graves unthinking, absorbed in the poor selfish present. All 
men have not the strength of imagination to picture the world 
as it will be in the next and subsequent generations. The 
golden visions of Hope are bounded by the circle of their own 
lives. The future lies dark and mysterious, veiled from the 
view by a thick cloud. What, after all, is the condition of the 
mere world to them a hundred years hence, but as it involves 
the uncomfortable thought that it shall go on with its joys and 
pleasures equally well without them, and erect its palaces of 
mirth over their graves? The Past is held by a different 
tenure. It is not an estate in reversion to be enjoyed by our 
descendants, but an inheritance purchased by our ancestors, of 
which we are the heirs. It is permanent and sure, no fanciful 
island of the imagination floating in an unknown future, but 
a fixed spot of earth in which we may anchor our affections 
and make fast our hopes. We look back upon chosen periods 
in the history of the world as we do upon the experience of 
our youth, as something we have rescued from time and made 
our own: for the future, “clouds and darkness rest upon it.” 
We know, that in the days of our fathers and forefathers, there 
were kind homes and open hearts to grace them in the land ; 
men felt their existence wrapped up in sympathy with one 
another ; the warm pressure of the hand, and the moisture in 
the eye, spoke of affection ; the same round of life was accom- 
plished : men rejoiced and suffered, langhed and wept, knew 
the mirth and melancholy of a jest, learned the serious mean- 
ing of life and eternity, and lived inspired by the very pas- 
sions, humours, and fancies of our every-day life. These things 
may all continue so for the time to come ; but, whether in mis- 
anthropy or not, we fear old faith and integrity will be ba- 
nished from the earth. Bryant indulges a pleasing melan- 
choly strain, full of the spirit of the past, of the sunset of life, 
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of the falling leaf of autumn, or the fading day of winter, in the 
opening of his poem, entitled “'The Ages :”— 


When to the common rest that crowns our days, 
Called in the noon of life, the good man goes, 
Or, full of years, and ripe in wisdom, lays 
His silver temples in their last repose ; 
When, o’er the buds of youth, the death-wind blows, 
And blights the fairest ; when our bitterest tears 
Stream, as the eyes of those that love us close, 
We think on what they were, with many fears 

Lest goodness die with them, and leave the coming years. 


And therefore to our hearts, the days gone by, 

When lived the honoured sage whose death we wept, 

And the soft virtues beamed from many an eye, 

And beat in many a breast that long has slept, 

Like spots of earth where angel-feet have stept— 

Are holy ; and high dreaming bards have told 

Of times when worth was crowned, and faith was kept, 

Ere friendship grew a snare, or love waxed cold— 
Those pure and happy times—the golden days of old. 


It is false philanthropy to seek to rob the world of its respect 
for the Past: if it be a delusion, it is one that the wisest and 
best of men have always cherished ; and hence, perhaps, have 
lived so well, that they have been equally admired by their 
successors. If men learn to be better subjects by venerating 
the loyalty of the days of Elizabeth ; better scholars by emu- 
lating the diligence of the schoolmen ; better Christians by 
adapting themselves to the measure of primitive piety ; it is but 
a poor use of history to ferret out its forgotten records, and 
prove that the human alloy of imperfection was mingled in all 
these. Man has enough to do with the realities of life, comes 
too narrowly in contact with its pains and sorrows, to lose the 
great support of poetry in the Past. The love of the old age, 
like the dreams of pastoral life, is an evidence of some good- 
ness of our nature, at least that it looks out of the present for 
its happiness. It is an easy task for the Divine to engraft 
Christianity on this state of feeling, and lead the mind ena- 
moured of Old Piety to the better world, where it has long 
since met its reward. 


Would I had fallen upon those happier days 
That poets celebrate! those golden times 
And those Arcadian scenes that Maro sings, 
And Sydney, warbler of poetic prose. 
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Nymphs were Dianas then, and swains had hearts 
That felt their virtues. Innocence, it seems, 
From courts dismiss’d, found shelter in the groves. 
The footsteps of simplicity impress’d 

Upon the yielding herbage, (so they sing) 

Then were not all effaced. Then speech profane 
And manners profligate were rarely found, 
Observed as prodigies and soon reclaim’d. 

Vain wish! those days were never. Airy dreams 
Sat for the picture ; and the poet’s hand, 
Imparting substance to an empty shade, 

Imposed a gay delirium for a truth. 

Grant it. I still must envy them an age 

That favour’d such a dream. THE TASK. 


Around no circle of the Past gathers more of homefelt asso- 
ciation than around the worthies whose lives have been 
handed down to us by the simple-minded Izaack Walton. 
Walton’s Lives are an appendix to the Complete Angler: the 
one is an humble memorial of gratitude and affection flowing 
from a warm heart, and is an expression of his thoughts by 
the fair streams and in the pure air of the country ; the other 
is the same spirit carried into the study, and employed in com- 
memorating the lives of good men. Of these George Herbert 
is not the least loved. A cluster of virtues and charities cen- 
tre in his name as the honey in the cell, and preserve it in 
sweet odour. Commencing with this “Sweet Singer of the 
Temple,” it is our intention to bring before the reader a few of 
the old writers of the seventeenth century, to lead him away 
from the modern circulating libraries and booksellers’ counters, 
to those repositories where, as fine garments in chests of cedar, 
the elder authors of our tongue are laid up for immortality. 
We shall introduce him to those old alcoves, where the walls 
are clothed with the rich tapestry of the volumes of Jeremy 
Taylor, Fuller, Hall, Donne, Walton, Herbert ; and while the 
painted window, “ richly dight ” with the stories of saints and 
apostles, lets fall a coloured ray of light on the page, the author 
shall babble forth his own words as he uttered them to his con- 
temporaries three centuries ago. 


GEORGE HERBERT is fitted to stand forth in our recollec- 
tion as the true Christian Poet. His muse held no double alle- 
giance to the world and the church: it forsook the delights of 
the court and the city—nay, even the picturesque beauties of 
nature, to bring the soul in its metaphysical union nearer to 
heaven. It was baptized in a better fountain than Castaly, 
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even 
Siloa’s brook that flowed 


Fast by the oracle of God. 

While on this earth, the Sweet Singer wore the palms and 
sang the songs of heaven. He exemplified a life of the deep- 
est piety and most unfeigned humility. So is he styled the 
‘holy, the ‘ pious, the ‘sainted ;’ his memory being thus re- 
verently preserved in the Church, and his life canonized in 
the hearts of the good and faithful, with a better sanction than 
if it were registered at Rome. 

The short life of this Scholar and Christian may be summed 
up in few words. He lived weil and died in faith, might be 
written on his grave for his history and epitaph. ‘The narra- 
tive cannot be more briefly or affectionately related than in 
the few words Fuller,* who was his contemporary, devotes 
to his memory. He thus writes of him in his Worthies of 
England,—“ George Herbert was born [near the close of the 
sixteenth century] : at Montgomery Castle, younger brother to 
Edward Lord Herbert; bred fellow of Trinity College in 
Cambridge, and Orator ‘of the University, where he made a 
speech no less learned than the occasion was welcome, of the 
return of Prince Charles out of Spain. He was none of the 
nobles of Tekoa, who, at the.building of Jerusalem, put not 
their necks to the work of the Lord ; but waving worldly pre- 
ferment, chose serving at God’s Altar before State employment. 
So pious his life, that as he was a copy of primitive Sanctity, 
he might be a pattern thereof to posterity. 'To testify his in- 
dependency on all others, he never mentioned the name of Je- 
sus Christ but with this addition, “My Master.” Next God 
the Word, he loved the word of God; being heard often to 
protest, “ that he would not part with one leaf thereof for the 
whole world.” Remarkable in his conformity to Church disci- 
pline, whereby he drew the greater part of his parishioners to 
accompany him daily in the celebration of divine service, 
yet had he (because not desiring) no higher preferment than 
the benefice of Bemerton, nigh Salisbury, (where he built a fair 
house for his successor) and the Prebend of Leighton, (found- 
ed in the Cathedral of Lincoln) where he built a fair church, 
with the assistance of some few friends’ free offerings. When 
a friend, on his death-bed, went about to comfort him with the 
remembrance thereof as an especial good work, he returned, 
“Tt is a good work, if sprinkled with the blood of Christ.” 
But his Church (that inimitable piece of poetry) may outlast 
this in structure. His death happened Anno Domini 1633-4. 


* Mostly based on Mr. Farrar’s Preface to “ The Temple.” 
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An account of Herbert’s writings will be found to possess 
very little of the usual] interest that attaches to the author. 
There are no struggles with booksellers or the critics, or any 
of the misfortunes and infirmities of genius, since he wrote 
neither for money nor reputation, but to improve his own life. 
He says of his Country Parson, “I have resolved to set down 
the form and character of a true pastor, that I may have a 
mark to aim at.” 'The proof of this devotion of his talents lies 
in the fact, that his works remained unpublished during his 
life; and were left, the simple record of his virtues, as a dying 
legacy to the world. Nor has the world been unmindful of 
the gift. 

The Temple—Sacred Poems and Private Ejaculations, was 
printed in 1633, the very year that Herbert died. On his 
death-bed he sent this volume of his treasured thoughts du- 
ring life, to his friend Mr. Ferrar, with the following request, by 
the hands of a friend:—“TI pray deliver this little book to my 
dear brother Ferrar, and tell him he shall find in it a picture of 
the many spiritual conflicts that have passed betwixt God and 
my soul, before I could subject mine to the will of Jesus my 
Master ; in whose service I have now found perfect freedom ; de- 
sire him to read it: and then, if he can think it may turn to 
the advantage of any dejected poor soul, let it be made public ; 
if not, let him burn it; for I and it are less than the least of 
God’s mercies.” This work was written for the believer who, 
aloof from the world and in love with piety, pursues the 
journey of life with fear, eagerly clinging to the revelations 
and hopes of heaven. It is not composed for the employment 
of an idle hour, but for the discipline and mortification of the 
soul. Let no one approach this Temple who has not learnt hu- 
mility ; whose piety has not outgrown its first stage, and taken 
hold of the devotion of Christianity. 'The volume breathes 
the sacrifice of the monastery, not in the stripes of the body 
lacerated with the cord and the thong, but in the humiliation 
of the spirit. It is all sighs, all groans, all pains ; full of peni- 
tence and abasement ; it bows human nature to the dust, and 
clothes it in sackcloth. There is no happiness on this side of 
heaven, and man is comforted only fromon high. When the 
joy of faith is shed over the heart, it revives and sends forth a 
cheerful strain. Yet there is nothing repulsive in Herbert, but 
all partakes a spiritual gladness and contentment. Perhaps 
the frequent ruggedness of the line or remoteness of the con- 
ceit and imagery aids this devotional feeling: the sense is not 
rounded in a couplet, to be passed over by the mind in the 
cadence of a period; but we pause and think while the moral 
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finds its way to the soul. If there is not always elegance in 
the idea, there is at least sincerity. ‘Thus the gnarled and 
knotted oak is selected from the trees of the forest for its 
strength and use, while the smooth, graceful palm is left to ve- 
getate in neglect. Weighty thoughts may ennoble poor ex- 
pressions. Herbert has a solemn work before him ; he writes 
not by the side of summer streams, or under the gaiety of na- 
ture, but in the remote silence of the cloister, where the atmo- 
sphere is tempered with a religious awe. 


Life is a business, not good cheer, 
Ever in wars, 


and Herbert, having written these lines, sets himself to mortify 
the appetites and affections. Baxter, in the preface to his 
Poems, which he dates London, at the Door of Eternity, says of 
him—*“I know that Cowley and others far exceed Herbert in 
wit and accurate composure. But (as Seneca takes with 
me above all his cotemporaries, because he speaketh things by 
words, feelingly and seriously, like a man that is past jest, &c.) 
Herbert speaks to God like one that really believeth a God, 
and whose business in this world is most with God. Heart- 
work and heaven-work make up his books.” A vein of in- 
spiring piety runs through the following poem, which also may 
illustrate the mode in which a mere conceit can come to the 
aid of a serious thought :— 


A TRUE HYMN. 


My joy, my life, my crown! 
My heart was meaning all the day, 
Somewhat it fain would say : 
And still it runneth muttering up and down, 
With only this, “ My joy, my life, my crown !” 


Yet slight not these few words ; 
If truly said, they may take part 
Among the best in art. 
The fineness which a hymn or psalm affords, 
Is, when the soul unto the lines accords. 


He who craves all the mind, 
And all the soul, and strength, and time, 
If the words only rhyme, 
Justly complains, that somewhat is behind 
To make his verse, or write a hymn in kind. 
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Whereas, if the heart be moved, 
Although the verse be somewhat scant, 
God doth supply the want : 
As when the heart says (sighing to be approved) 
“O, could I love !” and stops ; God writeth, “ Loved.” 


Again; in this little poem, which is not obscure or difficult, 
but a sacred mystical expression of religion, his faith, as in 
the lines entitled, “ The Odour,” sought to be associated with 
the very name of its object :— 


JESU. 


Jzsv is in my heart, his sacred name 

Is deeply carved there: but the other week 

A great affliction broke the little frame 

E’en all to pieces ; which I went to seek : 

And first I found the corner where was J, 

After, where ES, and next where U was graved 

When I had got these parcels, instantly 

I sat me down to spell them, and perceived 

That to my broken heart he was I Ease you, 
And to my whole is JESU. 


Here are two hymns of thankfulness, where, in the warmth of 
his ideas, Herbert forgets his accustomed conceits :— 


PRAISE. 
King of glory, king of peace, 
I will love thee: 
And that love may never cease, 
I will move thee. 


Thou hast granted my request, 
Thou hast heard me: 

Thou didst note my working breast, 
Thou hast spared me. 


Wherefore with my utmost art 
I will sing thee ; 

And the cream of all my heart 
I will bring thee. 


Though my sins against me cried, 
Thou didst clear me ; 

And alone, when they replied, 
Thou didst hear me. 
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Seven whole days, not one in seven, 
I will praise thee. 

In my heart, though. not in heaven, 
I can raise thee. 


Thou grew’st soft and moist with tears, 
Thou relentedst : 

And when justice called for fears, 
Thou dissentedst. 


Smal] it is, in this poor sort 
To enrol thee : 

E’en eternity is too short 
To extol thee. 


AN OFFERING OF THE HEART, 


Since my sadness 
Into gladness, 
Lord, thou dost convert ; 
O accept 
What thou hast kept, 
As thy due desert. 


Had I many, 
Had I any, 

(For this heart is none) 
All were thine 
And none of mine, 

Surely thine alone. 


Yet thy favour 

May give savour 
To this poor oblation ; 

And it raise 

To be thy praise, 
And be my salvation. 


The poem on “ Virtue” has been much admired :— 


VIRTUE. 


Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bridal of the earth and sky, 

The dew shall weep thy fall to-night ; 
For thou must die. 
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Sweet rose, whose hue angry and brave 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 

And thou must die. 


Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie, 
My music shows ye have your closes, 

And all must die. 


Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 

Like season’d timber, never gives ; 

But though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. 


PEACE. 


SwEEtT peace, where dost thou dwell? I humbly crave, 
Let me once know. 
I sought thee in a secret cave, 
And ask’d if Peace were there. 
A hollow wind did seem to answer, No : 
Go seek elsewhere. 


I did ; and going, did a rainbow note : 
Surely, thought I, 
This is the lace of Peace’s coat : 
I will search out the matter. 
But while I look’d, the clouds immediately 
Did break and scatter. 


Then went I to a garden, and did spy 
A gallant flower, 
The crown imperial: sure, said I, 
Peace at the root must dwell. 
But when I digg’d, I saw a worm devour 
What show’d so well. 


At length I met a reverend good old man: 
Whom when for Peace 
I did demand, he thus began ; 
There was a prince of old 
At Salem dwelt, who lived with good increase 


Of flock and fold. 


He sweetly lived; yet sweetness did not save 
His life from foes. 
But after death, out of his grave 
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There sprang twelve stalks of wheat : 
Which many wondering at, got some of those 
To plant and set. 


It prosper’d strangely, and did soon disperse 
Through all the earth ; 
For they that taste it do rehearse 
‘That virtue lies therein ; 
A secret virtue, bringing peace and mirth 
By flight of sin. 


Take of this grain, which in my garden grows, 
And grows for you ; 
Make bread of it: and that repose 
And Peace, which every where 
With so much earnestness you do pursue, 
Is only there. 


The Sunday before his death, Herbert called for his musical 
instrument, when, after reciting the lines— 


My God, My God! 
My Music shall find thee, and every string 
Shall have its attribute to sing— 


he played and sung the stanzas in the annexed poem, which 
we have marked in italics. Herbert here raises and refines 
the sentiment from earth to heaven; indeed, he is never in- 
different or cold, but always in earnest. The words came from 
the depths of the heart. Conceits are not barren or frigid in 
Herbert’s style ; they are (so to speak) rich antique caskets 
inclosing pure glowing thoughts :— 


SUNDAY. 


Oh day most clear, most bright, 
The fruit of this, the next world’s bud, 
The indorsement of supreme delight, 
Writ by a friend, and with his blood ; 
The couch of time ; care’s balm and bay ; 
The week were dark, but for thy light : 
Thy torch doth show the way. 


The other days and thou 
Make up one man ; whose face thou art, 
Knocking at heaven with thy brow : 
The working days are the back part ; 
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The burden of the week lies there, 
Making the whole to stoop and bow, 
Till thy release appear. 


Man had straight forward gone 
To endless death ; but thou dost pull 
And turn us round to look on one, 
Whom, if we were not very dull, 
We could not choose but look on still ; 
Since there is no place so alone 

The which he doth not fill. 


Sundays the pillars are, 
On which heaven’s palace arched lies : 
The other days fill up the spare 
And hollow room with vanities. 
They are the fruitful beds and borders 
In God’s rich garden: that is bare 
Which parts their ranks and orders. 


The Sundays of man’s life, 
Thredded together on time’s string, 
Mcke bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternal glorious King. 

On Sunday heaven’s gate stands ope ; 
Blessings are plentiful and rife, 
More plentiful than hope. 


This day my Saviour rose, 
And did enclose this light for his: 
That, as each beast his manger knows, 
Man might not of his fodder miss. 
Christ hath took in this piece of ground, 
And made a garden there for those 

Who want herbs for their wound. 


The rest of our Creation 

Our great Redeemer did remove, 

With the same shake, which at his passion 

Did the earth and all things with it move. 

As Samson bore the doors away, 

Christ’s hands, though nail’d, wrought our salvation, 
And did unhinge that day. 


The brightness of that day 
We sullied by our foul offence ; 
Wherefore that robe we cast away, 
Having a new at his expense, 
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Whose drops of blood paid the full price, 
That was required to make us gay, 
And fit for Paradise. 


Thou art a day of mirth : 

And where the week days trail on ground, 

Thy flight is higher, as thy birth : 

O let me take thee at the bound, 

Leaping with thee from seven to seven, 

Till that we both, being toss’d from earth, 
Fly hand in hand to heaven ! 


How Herbert loved the Church with an affection based not 
on indiscriminate zeal, but well-grounded judgment, may be read 
in these stanzas, which point to the golden mean of Chris- 
tianity in the reasonable service at our altar. An attachment 
to the forms and liturgy of the Church was a constant daily 
sentiment, which he strengthened by all outward associations, 
and grew apace in piety. When he was asked, during his ill- 
ness, what prayers should be used before him, he answered 
“OQ, Sir, the prayers of my mother, the Church of England— 
no other prayers are equal to them.” He reverenced Sabbaths 
and Holy Days, and loved to be found in the ways of old faith 
and holiness. 


THE BRITISH CHURCH. 


I soy, dear mother, when I view 
Thy perfect lineaments, and hue, 
Both sweet and bright : 
Beauty in thee takes up her place, 
And dates her letters from thy face, 
When she doth write. 


A fine aspect in fit array, 
Neither too mean nor yet too gay, 
Shows who is best : 
Outlandish looks may not compare ; 
For all they either painted are, 
Or else undrest. 


She on the hills, which wantonly 
Allureth all in hope to be 
By her preferr’d, 
Hath kiss’d so long her painted shrines, 
That e’en her face by kissing shines, 
For her reward. 


SS 
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She in the valley is so shy 
Of dressing, that her hair doth lie 
About her ears : 
While she avoids her neighbours’ pride, 
She wholly goes on the other side, 
And nothing wears. 


But, dearest mother, (what those miss) 

The mean thy praise and glory is, 
And long may be. 

Blessed be God, whose love it was 

‘To double-moat thee with his grace, 
And none but thee. 


In the same volume with the Temple, is commonly included 
“The Synagogue, or the Shadow of the Temple. Sacred 
Poems and Private Ejaculations, in imitation of Mr. George 
Herbert,” attributed to Christopher Harvey, and first publish- 
ed in 1640. This is not an imitation so much as a comple- 
tion of the Temple. The parts are more formal, and embrace 
what Herbert had omitted. Harvey commemorates the Church 
rites and sacred days with a true love of the liturgy and ritual ; 
he looks upon the uses of the building and its muinistrants, as 
the Jew regarded the Synagogue, full of holy types and sym- 
bols. Herbert died before the grievances of the common- 
wealth ; he was spared the desecration of the altar, that Hall 
and ‘Taylor, and Hooker and Fuller, bore with sorrow. This 
continuation of the Temple, carrying men’s minds back to the 
days of Herbert, when the Church sat in peace and prosperity, 
may have recalled many cheerful associations, and revived 
hope in the future. The lyre had hung on the willows dur- 
ing the captivity, and now it was taken down to wake the old 
notes of better times. Thus the pious churchman felt, who 
inscribed these “commendatory verses” to the author :— 


Sir, 
Wutte I read your lines, methinks I spy 
Churches, and church-men, and the old hierarchy : 
What potent charms are these! you have the knack 
To make men young again, and fetch time back. 
I’ve lost what was bestow’d on Judah’s prince, 
And am now where I was thrice five years since. 
The mid-space shrunk to nothing ; manners, men, 
And times, and all look just as they did then. 
Rubbish and ruin’s vanish’d, everywhere 
Order and comeliness afresh appear. 
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What cannot poets do? they change with ease 
The face of things, and lead us as they please. 
Yet here’s no fiction neither. We may see 
The poet prophet, his verse history. 

Jan. 1654. A. 8. 


The prose writings of George Herbert are comprehended in 
the Remains. They are “A Priest to the Temple; or, the 
Country Parson, his character, and rule of holy life,” first print- 
ed 1652; a translation of Cornaro’s treatise from the Italian ; 
a Preface and Notes to Ferrar’s translation of Valdesso’s Divine 
Considerations ; and a note book of Proverbs, entitled Jacula 
Prudentum ; or, Outlandish Proverbs, Sentences, &c. 

The design of the Country Parson, was to lay the founda- 
tion of a “complete pastoral,” for so Herbert terms the rule and 
guide of the pastor’s life. It exhibits the parish priest in the 
various relations he bears to his cure. Some of the chapters 
are entitled, “ The Parson in his house—the Parson’s courtesy 
—the Parson in God’s stead—the Parson’s eye--the Parson’s 
condescending—the Parson blessing.”. The chief character 
of the pages is holiness. ‘I'he style is simple, chaste, and ear- 
nest, and free from the conceits which form so peculiar a part of 
his poetry. It is evident to the reader that the book is not an 
ideal model, but drawn from his own life, with such sincerity 
are the thoughts written down. It is a legacy to all ministers 
at the altar, that they should bear about with them in their 
walks, as Archbishop Laud always carried in his bosom the 
Greek epistle which Herbert wrote to him from Cambridge. 
It shows virtue, amiable, lovely, and of good report, set above 
the rude changes and chances of the world, and pursuing its 
journey to the close, supported by the happy consciousness of 
duty. Life, conducted on such principles of good-will to God 
and man, loses all its evil with its uncertainty. It is not an 
aimless journey limited to a rugged waste, where the spirit is 
wearied, 


Toiling and turmoiling for ever and aye ; 


but the sweet route to a better country hereafter. Herbert’s 
daily steps in this walk towards heaven, may be learnt from the 
precepts and reflections of the Country Parson. In pursuance 
of our design in these papers, to place the author himself be- 
fore the reader, we shall prefer his own words to any further 
comments. Herbert thus writes in this Divine Pastoral :— 

“ The Church Service. Besides his example, he having often in- 


structed his people how to carry themselves in divine service, exacts 
of them all possible reverence, by no means enduring either talking, 
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or sleeping, or gazing, or leaning, or half-kneeling, or any undutiful 
behaviour in them; but causing them, when they sit, or stand, or 
kneel, to do all in a straight and s‘eady posture, as attending to what 
is done in the Church ; and every one, man and child, answering 
aloud both, Amen, and all other answers, which are on the clerk’s 
and people’s part to answer; which answers also are to be done, 
not in a huddling or slubbering fashion, but gently and pausably, 
thinking what they say; so that while they answer As it was in the 
beginning, &c., they meditate as they speak, that God hath ever 
had his people, that have glorified him as well as now, and that he 
shall have so fur ever. And the like in other answers. ‘This is 
that which the apostle calls a reasonable service, Romans xii, when 
we speak not as parrots, without reason, or offer up such sacrifices 
as they did of old, which was of beasts devoid of reason ; but when 
we use our reason, and apply our powers to the service of Him that 
gives them.” 

“ The Parson in his House. The Parson is very exact in the 
governing of his house, making it a copy and model for his parish. 
He knows the temper and pulse of every person in his house, and 
accordingly either meets with their vices or advanceth their virtues, 
His wife is either religious, or night and day he is winning her to it. 
Instead of the qualities of the world, he requires only three of her ; 
first, a training up of her children and maids in the fear of God, 
with prayers, and catechizing, and all religious duties, Secondly, 
a curing and healing of all wounds and sores with her own hands ; 
which skill either she brought with her, or he takes care she shall 
learn of some religious neighbour. ‘Thirdly, a providing for her 
family in such sort, as that neither they want a competent sustenta- 
tion, nor her husband be brought in debt. His children he first 
makes Christians, and then commonwealth’s men ; the one he owes 
to his heavenly country, the other to his earthly, having no titie to 
either, except he do good to both. Therefore, having seasoned them 
with all piety, not only of words in praying and reading ; but in ac- 
tions, in visiting other sick children, and tending their wounds, and 
sending his charity by them to the poor, and sometimes giving them a 
little monev to do it of themselves, that they get a delight init, and enter 
favour with God, who weighs even children’s actions. 1 Kings, xiv. 
12,13. He afterwards turns his care to fit all their dispositions with 
some calling, not sparing the eldest, but giving him the prerogative 
of his father’s profession, which, haply for his older children, he is 
not able to do. Yet in binding them apprentices (in case he see fit 
to do so) he takes care not to put them into vain trades, and unbe. 
fitting the reverence of their father’s calling; such as are taverns 
for men and lace-making for women; because those trades, for the 
most part, serve but the vices and vanities of the world, which he is 
to deny anJ not augment. However, he resolves with himself never 
to omit any present good deed of charity, in consideration of pro. 
viding a stock for his children; but assures himself, that money 
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thus lent to God, is placed surer for his children’s advantage than 
if it were given to the Chamber of London. Good deeds and good 
breeding are his two great stocks for his children ; if God give any 
thing above those, and not spent in them, he blesseth God, and lays 
it out as he sees cause. His servants are all religious; and were 
it not his duty to have them so, it were his profit, for none are so 
well served as by religious servants, both because they do best, and 
because what they do is blessed and prospers. After religion, he 
teacheth them that three things make a complete servant, truth, and 
diligence, and neatness or cleanliness. ‘Those that can read are 
allowed times for it, and those that cannot, are taught; for all in 
his house are either teachers or learners, or both; so that his fa. 
mily is a school of religion, and they all account that to teach the 
ignorant is the greatest alms. Even the walls are not idle, but 
something is written or painted there, which may excite the reader 
to a thought of piety; especially the 101st Psalm, which is ex- 
pressed in a fair table, as being the rule of a family. And when 
they go abroad, his wife among her neighbours is the beginner of 
good discourses, his children among children, his servants among 
other servants: so that, as in the house of those that are skilled 
in music, all are musicians ; so in the house of a preacher, all are 
preachers. The furniture of his house is very plain, but clean, 
whole, and sweet, as sweet as his garden can make ; for he hath no 
money for such things, charity being his only perfume, which de- 
serves cost when he can spare it.” 

“ The Parson in Mirth. The Country Parson is generally sad, 
because he knows nothing but the cross of Christ, his mind being 
defixed on it, with those nails wherewith his Master was: or if he 
have any leisure to look off from thence, he meets continually with 
two most sad spectacles, sin and misery,—God dishonoured every 
day, and man afflicted. Nevertheless he sometimes refresheth him- 
self, as knowing that nature will not bear everlasting droopings, 
and that pleasantness of disposition is a great key to do good; not 
only because all men shun the company of perpetual severity, but 
also for that when they are in company, instructions seasoned with 
pleasantness, both enter sooner and root deeper. Wherefore he 
condescends to human frailties within himself and others; and in- 
termingles some mirth in his discourses occasionally, according to 
the pulse of the hearer.” 

“ The Parson Condescending. The Country Parson is a lover of 
old customs, if they be good and harmless ; and the rather, because 
country people are much addicted to them, so that to favour them 
therein is to win their hearts, and to oppose them therein is to deject 
them. Now, love is his business and aim; therefore he likes well 
that his parish at good times unite one another to their houses, 
and he urgeth them to it: and sometimes, where he knows there 
hath been or is a little difference, he takes one of the parties and 
goes with him to the other, and all dine or sup together. There is 
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much preaching in this friendliness. An old custom there is of 
saying, when light is brought in, * God send us the light of heaven; 
and the parson likes this very well: neither is he afraid of praising 
or praying to God at all times, but is rather glad of catching opportu- 
nities todo them. Light is a great blessing, and as great as food, 
for which we give thanks ; and those that think these superstitious, 
neither know superstition nor themselves. As for those that are 
ashamed to use this form as being old and obsolete and not the 
fashion, he reforms and teaches them, that at baptism they profess- 
ed not to be ashamed of Christ’s cross, or for any shame to leave 
that which is good. He that is ashamed in small things, will ex- 
tend his pusillanimity to greater. Rather should a Christian sol- 
dier take such occasions to harden himself, and to further his exer- 
cises of mortification.” 


From the Jacula Prudentum, a collection of about a thou- 
sand odd sayings, we select a few as specimens of the old time 
wisdom. An English title might read, Right pithy Conceits of 
Wit, or Sententious Arrows from the Quiver of the Wise :— 


“ Good is good, but better carries it. 

He that can make a fire well, can end a quarrel. 
A little with quiet, 

Is the only diet. 

Call me not an olive till thou see me gathered. 

Be not a baker if your head be of butter. 

Beauty draws more than oxen. 

The singing man keeps his shop in his throat. 
Would you know what money is, go borrow some. 
The horse thinks one thing, and he that saddles him another. 
Old men go to death, death comes to young men. 
Man proposeth, 

God disposeth. 

A good bargain is a pick-purse. 

When all sins grow old, covetousness is young. 

A crooked log makes a straight fire. 

To a boiling pot, 

Flies come not. 

I wept when I was born, and every day shows why. 
The river past and God forgotten, 

In the house of a fidler, all fiddle. 

The lion is not so fierce as they paint him.” 


We have thus laid before the reader a few passages of Her- 
bert’s writings, sufficient, we trust, to induce his further perusal 
of the Temple and Country Parson. The study of these in- 
sensibly leads to the culture of sound piety in calm, religious 
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thoughts. Old Izaak Walton, who has done most for his fame, 
said of his books,— 


“Every hour 
I read you kills a sin, 
Or lets a virtue in 
To fight against it.”— 


And again, in the Life of Donne, he speaks of “ that man of pri- 
mitive piety, Mr. George Herbert, who was the author of The 
Temple, a book in which, by declaring his own spiritual con- 
flicts, he hath comforted and raised many a dejected and dis- 
composed soul, and charmed them into sweet and quiet 
thoughts; a book, by the frequent reading whereof, and the 
assistance of that spirit that seemed to inspire the author, the 
reader may attain habits of peace and piety, and all the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost and heaven; and may, by still reading, 
still keep those sacred fires burning upon the altar of so pure 
an heart, as shall free it from the anxieties of the world, and 
keep it fixed upon things that are above.” 

The literary merit of Herbert, as a poet, lies in a sentiment 
always ardent and sincere, uttered in bold language, and not un- 
frequently adorned by a vigorous fancy. Much of what he 
wrote in verse his admirers must a!low might have been 
equally well expressed in prose, though he occasionally rose 
to great dignity, and not seldom aitained a graceful musical 
expression. With half the soul and poetic temperament pos- 
sessed by Herbert, a writer of less ability, by a more judicious 
use of his inferior powers, might have obtained a wider reputa- 
tion. This consideration will not detract with the liberal 
student from Herbert’s merits, since he will prefer strength with 
harshness to mere polished elegance. When he has penetrated 
the rough exterior, he will meet his reward in the soul within, 
possessed of more warmth and sincerity from its very outward 
ruggedness. The writer who desires only to please, must 
often sacrifice his own individual character ; but Herbert wrote 
as he felt, and therefore pleases the judicious reader the better. 
They who look on literature as a drawing-room amusement, 
to while away an idle hour, attaining its greatest effort in the 
excitement of the passions, and its best quality in the passing 
entertainment of the moment, will find but little to admire in 
Herbert. He will disappoint the man of exclusive nicety in 
letters. His writings are very unequal, and to be read more 
for the sense than the style. The exercise of his fancy was 
wayward and capricious; it alighted on every remote idea for 
an illustration of its subject, and, ungoverned by taste, frequent- 
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ly united in the same composition the simple and real with 
the grotesque and extravagant. In somelucky happy humour 
of the author’s mind, the stanzas will flow on with a succes- 
sion of the most appropriate and beautiful images, till they 
are suddenly arrested by a low conceit, which almost checks 
the poetic feeling of the whole poem. Herbert was deficient 
in judgment and taste, and hence heaped together in his writings 
an irregular collection of beauties and defects. But there is 
more in the author than is seen upon a first glance, and it is 
not till the reader becomes acquainted with the man, and enters 
into the spirit of his piety, that the true beauties of his writings 
appear ; like Woodsworth’s retired poet, 
You must love him ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love. 

His life is the best key to his verse. “ George Herbert,” says 
Coleridge, “is a true poet; but a poet sui generis, the merits of 
whose poems will never be felt without a sympathy with the 
mind and character of the man. ‘To appreciate him, it is not 
enough that the reader possesses a cultivated judgment, clas- 
sical taste, or even poetic sensibility, unless he be likewise a 
Christian, and both a zealous and an orthodox, both a de- 
vout and a devotional, Christian. But even this will not 
quite suffice. He must be an affectionate and dutiful child 
of the Church ; and from habit, conviction, and a constitu- 
tional predisposition to ceremoniousness, in piety as in man- 
ners, find her forms and ordinances aids of religion, not sources 
of formality ; for religion is the element in which he lives and 
the region in which he moves.” 

It is not, however, as a poet that we take most delight in 
contemplating the character of Herbert. He possessed indeed, 
as we have seen, much fancy, and sometimes rose to the higher 
dignity of verse ; but he was content even to sacrifice Literature 
and the Muses for a better reward. He laid these prospects of 
his pen with his hopes of state preferment at the foot of the 
altar, to devote himself with a life-long zeal purely to the 
cause of his Master. Imbued by a University education with 
a love of letters, and accustomed to train his thoughts in the 
quaint individual conceits of the day, he could not but retain 
some fondness for the poet’s study. But he left the fair de- 
lights of the world, the glorious outward shows of poetry, for 
the cultivation of his spirit in those inner graces and virtues 
of the heart which shall flourish in amaranth when all the poor 
pageants of time have faded ; he carried on a severe struggle 
with himself in retirement, whether to turn his face away from 
the court, where he had spoken before princes and become the 
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intimate of the king. Yet more than a courtier; as a scholar 
he was surrounded by a train of wits and students, whose names 
awake a freshening sound even at this distant time. “He had 
gazed on faces whose lustre has not yet faded into the common 
day. Never had the university been the home of more beloved 
and gifted children since the time when Spenser pursued his 
‘sweet silent studies’ in the quiet of Pembroke Hall. At 
Christ’s there was Milton, the ‘ J.ady of his College’; the court- 
ly Fanshaw, the translator of the Paster Fido, was a member of 
Jesus ; Jeremy ‘Taylor, then a beautiful youth, was a poor Sizar 
of Caius; Herrick enlivened St. John’s with his festivity and 
wit; Giles Fletcher was at Trinity, and his brother Phineas at 
King’s ; the celebrated Calamy and the historian Fuller, even 
in his boyhood a prodigy of learning; and Mede, the pro- 
foundest Scripture critic of the age.”* Herbert was content to 
renounce the society of these great spirits, and leave untasted the 
delicious draught he had raised to his lips. The courtier, fond 
of dress and exulting in the smile of royal favour, laid aside his 
embroidered coat and sword, to assume the humble vestments 
of the priest. He devoted the short remainder of his life in 
retirement at the parsonage of Bemerton. Here he practised 
his deeds of faith and charity (so well recorded by Walton) in 
an earnestness for the cause of the Church, a devotion to the 
glory of his master, and humble prostration of himself in lowli- 
ness and humility. The Temple is a private volume of 
thoughts and reflections, kept as a journal of the heart. It wasa 
pious adversaria of the daily history of his life, the diary of a 
traveller toward a better land in heaven. He sought not to turn 
periods or invent compliments for the amusement of the Court. 
He cast his glance not towards Parnassus, but Zion. The 
phrase of poetry was only a sublimated form, to give words to 
the operations of his soul. Nor did his devotion to piety pro- 
duce the ordinary effect of great zeal in a misanthropy or in- 
tolerance of error; he pitied the sinner and rebuked the sin. 
In the seclusion of his chamber, his mortified life resembled the 
severity of the mouastery; but he only copied the good and 
holy life without the gloomy austerity. He clothed himself in 
Aaron’s robe :— , 


Holiness on the head, 
Light and perfections on the heart ; 
Harmonious hells below, raising the dead 
To lead them unto life and rest. 


* Lives of Sacred Poets, by Robert Aris Wiilmott, Esq., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; London, 1834. 
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His piety was adorned by many cheerful thoughts and happy 
daily observances. The Rectory of Bemerton is a sunlight 
picture before the mind, the rustic abode of the village pastor. 
We turn from the noisy evil of life to bathe the soul in the de- 
licious and holy stillness of the quiet rectory, to keep a sacred 
Sabbath of the heart. As old Aubrey predicted, “’Tis an 
honour to the place to have had the heavenly and ingenuous 
contemplation of this good man.” 


Art. V1.—Die Unwissenschaftlicheit im Gebiete der Alttes- 
tamentlichen Kritik, belegt aus den Schriften neuerer 
Kritiker, besonders der Herren Von Bohlen und Vatke: 
von D. Morirz Drecuster. Leipzig: 1837. 8vo. pp. 
184. (The want of Literary Character in the province of 
Old Testament Criticism, illustrated from the writings of the 
later Critics, particularly Von Bohlen and Vatke: by Dr. 
Mavrice DrecusTEeER.) 


Ovrreaders are undoubtedly aware that a system of infidelity, 
distinguished by the name of rationalism, has long pervaded 
most of the theological schools of Germany, and exerted a 
very extensive influence on the interpretation of Scripture, as 
well as on the view in which the word of God is held. Al- 
though, indeed, it may be said to have swayed the leading 
theologians of that country, it must not be supposed that its 
influence has been universal. The unsoundness of its funda- 
mental principles, its identity with what was formerly called 
naturalism, which resolved all religious knowledge and in- 
fluence into the effects of natural causes, has been publicly 
maintained, with learning and acuteness not surpassed by the 
very chief of its apostles. Dr. Augustus Hahn introduced 
the subject as the ground-work of a public disputation at 
Leipzig ten years ago, since which time particularly, the 
rationalists have been opposed by some of the ablest scholars 
that Germany ever produced. Indeed, there have never been 
wanting defenders of the truth, equal at least in talents and 
learning to their opponents, though confessedly inferior in 
numbers. 'Tittmann defended the cause of revelation, in a 
work on superanaturalism, rationalism, and atheism, published 
at Leipzig in 1816; and, in 1821, Zéllick, in his letters on 
superanaturalism, replied to the work of Rohr, which, in 
1813, had been published in defence of rationalism. Hahn’s 
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book is entitled: De Rationalismi, qui dicitur, vera indole, et 
qua cum naturalismo contineatur ratione. The literature of 
this controversy is given in Hagenbach’s Encyklopédié, Leip. 
1833, p. 93, 94, comprising also those publications which 
were intended to have a mediating influence. Among the 
men “valiant for the truth” “in the midst of a perverse and 
crooked generation,” the name of Drechster must now be 
prominent. The little work before us shows his views as a 
thinking man, and his feelings as a Christian, zealous for the 
cause of his master, in reference to the treatment which the 
Bible has received from the party against whom he has entered 
the lists. A paragraph from his Preface will intimate to the 
reader what he is to expect :— 

“There is, doubtless, in our native land of Germany, many a can- 
didate for the ministry, and indeed many a clergyman, who, without 
having unconditionally surrendered himself to Christ by faith, yet 
knows not how to acquiesce in the results of modern criticism. 
On the one hand are the impressions which the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures has called forth in his mind, and the sense of want and 
desire which the purifying experience of life has gradually formed 
in him. The obligations imposed on him by his office afford also 
an important consideration. He cannot bring himself to such a 
joyous and confident faith as he could wish, because the results of 
higher criticism are too apparent, and the literary character of its 
leaders too distinguished to be neglected. Yet, on the other hand, 
he cannot relinquish his faith, or at least his earnest desire to be 
able to exercise it; for his heart is too poor in itself, and he has 
tasted too much of the treasures which lie hid in Christ.” 

“To afford peace to such an one, by attempting to satisfy his 
mind on real literary grounds,” is the object of his book ; and 
it may well be believed with the author, “that the powerful 
blessing of God’s grace will not be wanting.” __. 

The undertaking was suggested to his mind while lecturing 
on Genesis, and the works of Von Bohlen and Vatke coming to 
his hands, induced him to publish, as a separate treatise, an en- 
larged section of a work which he had been preparing. Thus 
the volume before us anticipates the appearance of a more ex- 
tensive publication. 

Illustrative of the manner in which the rationists exhibit the 
statements made in the Bible, and endeavour to set them on 
the same footing with the early accounts of other nations, the 
representation of Von Bohlen, in his Introduction preceding 
his exposition of Genesis, may serve as a specimen. 

“Tt is well known,” says Von Bohlen, “that all the nations 
of antiquity possessed accounts of the early history of man- 
kind, of the increase and extension of the human race, and 
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even of the creation of the universe. In immediate connexion 
with them, is the knowledge of God, his being and attributes, 
his connexion with the world, and particularly with men. 
These accounts remind us of a period, during which God 
or divine beings came down to earth, walked among men in 
human form, trying their virtue, promising and threatening, 
rewarding and punishing. 'To say all in one word, most of 
the eastern nations possessed writings similar in their contents 
to those of the Old Testament ; and that not only in general, 
but often in particular, and even to a remarkable degree.” 

From this representation, which no literary man thinks of 
questioning, what is to be gained? From premises like 
these, what results? As the accounts referred to are undoubted- 
ly fabulous, the rationalist writer infers or assumes that those 
in the old Testament are of the same character! A more di- 
rect and palpable begging of the question cannot be imagined. 
It is, as Drechster says, a logical blunder. The possible sup- 
positions of which the case admits, are three. Either, several 
of these different accounts contain portions of historic truth ; 
or, as Von Bohlen thinks, all are untrue ; or, one alone is really 
and historically the true statement. The sober and rational 
inquirer will not content himself with assuming that condition 
which his prepossessions may have constituted the favourite 
one in his mind; but will carefully examine the evidence of 
all, and admit the one in favour of which the evidence prepon- 
derates. 

The very same course of procedure (argumentation would 
be a misnomer,) determine this class of writers to consider 
certain representations in the Bible as mythic; in other 
words, as fabulous. By this it is not meant that they are un- 
true. Ono! This would be perversion of the rationalist inter- 
preter’s meaning. The idea to be conveyed is as real as that 
communicated in any of the fables of ASsop or Lockman. But 
the garb and form in which it is conveyed has no essential 
connexion with the thought. It is the fabric of the author’s 
fancy, the scintillation, it may be, of high poetic genius. The 
interpreter’s duty is to divest the simple thought of its drapery, 
and to place it before his hearer in the majesty of unadorned 
truth. If it should be asked, what can possibly induce men 
to represent plain statements of facts, either past or to come, 
which the Bible contains, as mythic ; the answer is this: the 
philosophy of these men allows them to assume the natural 
impossibility of miracles and prophecy. These are inadmissi- 
Lle, inasmuch as they imply a deviation from the ordinary 
course of nature. Consequently, the seeming history must be 
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a mythus. Otherwise it would be inconsistent with rationalist 
philosophy! ‘Thus the impossibility of miracles and prophecy 
is assumed ; which is the very thing that ought to have been 
proved. , 
Here it may be well to set down one of the leading princi- 
ples by which the author regulates his critical investigations :— 


“That the writings of the Old Testament are genuine, and, with 
respect to their contents, literally true and to be relied on, is to me 
seyond all doubt, independently of any proof of a literary na- 
ture. It is so to me, on account of its connexion with Christ, be- 
cause these writings form an integral and a principal part of the 
whole great work of God in reference to mankind, his education of 
them by means of immediate revelation. I candidly confess that 
I cannot comprehend how the simple, honourable faith in Christ as 
the son of God become man, how the faith in the word of God and 
in revelation—using the terms in their fair and generally under- 
stood sense—is consistent with the supposition that Moses and the 
prophets, to whom the Lord continually appeals, the Lord in whose 
mouth was found no deceit, before whose pure, divinely holy mind 
the slightest deviation from the truth was an abomination beyond 
what we men are capable of feeling, that Moses and the prophets, 
to the fulfilment of whose declarations his whole life was devot- 
ed, can be the work of falsehood and lying, of conscious, designed 
lying, a work of deceit and falsehood !” 


We are here reminded of the same principle being avowed 
by Hengstenberg in the preface to his able defence of the au- 
thenticity of Daniel. To the remark of a friend, that he did 
not appear so much in the light of an inquirer, as of one who 
had prejudged the question, he acknowledged this to be the 
case, and defended himself on the ground that the question of 
the authenticity of the book was determined in his mind by 
the fact, that our Lord himself had appealed to it as the 
genuine work of Daniel. To professedly Christian interpre- 
ters among us, such a principle appears so obviously correct, 
and so necessarily the result of acquiescence in the authority 
of the Saviour, that it would seem unnecessary to mention it. 
In Germany, however, the case is otherwise ; and the doctrine 
of accommodation admitted in all its length and breadth, allows 
the interpreter to maintain his own view, even in opposition 
to the evident exposition implied in the Saviour’s application. 

As the language employed by Dr. Drechster to represent 
the view which the thorough rationalists give of the contents 
of the Old Testament, is very strong, and apparently harsh; 
he proceeds to show that he is justified in making such a re- 
presentation by the open and undisguised statements of those 
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writers themselves. How completely he makes out his point, 
must be evident to every reader of his work. He shows that 
Von Bohlen accuses the authors of the Pentateuch and Chro- 
nicles of “ feigning names which had no existence,” of using 
certain phraseology “in order to correspond with the fiction ;” 
and that he compares “the Pentateuch and its interpolations 
with the decretals of the Pseudo-Isidore.” At the same time 
he has no intention of charging them with “a fraud,” and is 
shocked at the idea of “ wishing to render suspicious the his- 
torical contents of these writings, or in the least to diminish 
their estimation”!!! (See p.14.) “ We repeat it,” says Drech- 
ster, “ whoever truly believes in Christ and his doctrine, can- 
not possibly, with a sound mind, admit the results to. which 
this criticism has arrived.” 
The following passage will give our readers a view of the 
deep sense of responsibility to God and his church, under the 
influence of which our author pursues his critical ‘and exege- 
tical studies and publishes the results. While such a spirit 
directs and controu's even a few of the scholars of Luther’s 
father land, (and we cannot but believe and trust that it is not 
confined to a few,) we will not despair of seeing neological 
Germany as distinguished for her sound men in the faith, as 
she has long been for her varied and profound learning :— 


“It has pleased God to suffer the kingdom of darkness to reveal 
itself in all forms and degrees, but at the same time to follow it 
step by step, and always to oppose and conquer it. In our day it 
is under the form of knowledge that the kingdom of error and 
wickedness contends against the light. It is therefore the armour 
of knowledge, by which that dark undertaking must be exhibited 
in its utter worthlessness. We are to cultivate the field in which 
we are placed, not lightly and superficially, but with probity and 
earnestness. Were we then to give to the world discussions which 
we do not in our inmost conscience consider as true and satisfac- 
tory, we should not be faithful householders of our Lord. The care 
that our Lord himself triumphs is his own, for which he will best 
provide. ‘That we be found true, let that be our care !”’—p. 17. 


As the design of the work is to show that higher criticism, 
as it has for some time past conducted its operations, does not rest 
on literary and scientific foundations firmly and broadly laid, 
the charge is proved by “more striking illustrations taken from 
various writings of some of these highly-lauded masters of learn- 
ing.” “Their inquiries and labours are nothing but the 
onward movement of a prejudice against miracles and pro- 
phecy, which is the basis of their procedure, and has for some 
time past usurped the name of criticism.” It has led them 
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progressively to the most miserable abuses, to the most un- 
natural distortions, and dislocations of facts torn out of their 
evident connexion. One praise cannot be denied them. It 
must he confessed that they steadily adhere to their purpose, 
without fearing to bid defiance to every sound and noble feel- 
ing, and without shrinking from any consequence or any per- 
version. 

This charge he proceeds to substantiate by appealing to the 
works of Von Bohlen, De Wette, Vatke, and others ; and shows 
that the writers of this school have uniformly come to an ex- 
amination of the subjects of Old Testament criticism, with minds 
prepossessed against miracles and prophecy, the very features 
which constitute the distinguishing characteristic of the work, 
and stamp it with a form altogether peculiar. ‘The old theo- 
logians,” says the first-named writer, “admitted, as is well 
known, no mythic element in the narrations of Scripture, but 
considered them as real history. ‘The symbolic elements they 
regarded as miracles, and presumed that God, although in him- 
self pure spirit, did, in the mode of his revelations, come down 
to the weakness of antiquity, and assume forms of sensible 
existence.” ‘They were ignorant that “ this view is opposed to 
the idea of religion and of spirit”!! As it is possible that 
some of our readers may not know what is meant by the 
“ mythic element,” it may be well to enlighten their minds by 
the sublime instruction of Herr Von Bohlen himself. “ ‘The re- 
ligious mythus” (this is in contradistinction to the philosophic 
mythus, which those gentlemen have also discovered to exist 
in the Old 'Testament,) “ places the general necessary points of 
the idea” (to be conveyed) “in the form of historical cireum- 
stances, of single, incidental acts; so that the form in which 
the matter is represented, the apparently outward historical 
course of the spiritual,” (that is, of the idea to be given,) “is 
only the supporter, the agent that represents the general,” (prin- 
ciple, doctrine, point to be brought forward, der Trager, 
Reprisentant des Allgemeinen,) “not connected with it in any 
real concrete manner, consequently no real history, but only 
a history of the knowledge.” Thus we see, that what bears 
on the very face of it the marks of actual history, is only some 
idea represented under a historical garb. He proceeds to tell 
us that the mythic element may be distinguished “by the in- 
congruity (!) of the form with the contents.” We are now 
prepared for the illustration of this by an example. “ Accor- 
ding to the narrative in Genesis, Jehovah appears as a single 
being on earth, in the form of human individuality. But this 
is not his real form of appearance ; it is.a mere covering, an 
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appearance : the human form is again drawn off, and Jehovah 
turns back in the region of abstract ideality” ! ! 

The reader sees how these gentlemen dispose of miracles. 
What follows may assist him in forming an opinion of their 
views of prophecy. The author’s remarks on Vatke are 
equally applicable, with some slight modifications, to the whole 
class.—“ With regard to Vatke’s views of prophecy, it would 
seem at the first glance as if they were correct, for he speaks 
of prophecy and prophecies, and indeed in such a way as if 
he really admitted them. But what sort of a gift of prophecy 
it is, and what sort of prophecies they are which he admits, is 
most readily shown by a brief quotation, where he says, ‘that 
no individual can step beyond the spiritual standing of his 
age, even on the supposition of supernatural revelation.’ (p. 
87.) When Vatke grants, that in the course of the develope- 
ment of a people’s intellectual character, ‘some points are 
brought forward which we usually designate as prophecies, 
because they involve more than lay within the circle from 
which they came out, and because they had no practical signi- 
ficancy for their age ;”’ (both of which propositions we would 
remark, in passing, are taken for granted while neither is sus- 
ceptible of proof ;) “he evidently concedes nothing in relation 
to a real prophetic character. It is therefore not extraordinary 
that his opposition to the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch 
should show itself in the way common to unbelief.” Sufficient 
evidence to prove that this is the case, and clear enough to sa- 
tisfy any candid mind, may be found in Drechster’s book. 

The necessity of a positive religion is not denied by the ra- 
tionalists of Germany. Still they donot consider it as some- 
thing in itself extraneous to the man and independent of him; 
they regard it as connected with the divine principle, which 
lies as a heavenly spark in each one’s breast. The necessity 
of a positive religion being allowed, the controversy is limited 
to this point, what are its nature and characteristics? Is it a 
revealed religion ? and, if so, in what sense? They admit a 
revelation from God, but in no other sense than as all truth is 
revealed by God through nature, history, mind, &c. The 
view of prophecy, therefore, which is given by the German 
school of rationalists, involves no direct inspiration, no super- 
natural communication from God. They regard the Hebrew 
prophets as patriots in the highest sense of the word, warmly 
devoted to their country and their religion. They regard 
them as men of extensive information, profound wisdom, en- 
larged views of the political and religious state of their own 
and of surrounding nations, strongly attached to the theo- 
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cracy, able to penetrate farther into the probable results of 
causes in operation than other persons; men, who were en- 
lightened politicians, thoroughly acquainted with the history 
of past ages, with the government and institutions of their own 
and of surrounding countries, perfectly conversant with the 
springs of human action, and particularly with the political 
views of nations connected by interest and policy with the 
Hebrew people. They were men of extraordinary sagacity, 
and, from the well-known operation of causes with which they 
were familiar, they were able to calculate with moral certainty 
the results which they predicted, and announced as oracles 
from God ; men who held a dignified station in the community, 
and in point of influence and practical authority, were at the 
very head of the nation. If it should be said, in order to show 
the inadequacy of such a view, that the Hebrew scriptures con- 
tain direct and positive predictions of persons and things which 
were not to have an existence until a long period after the age 
of the writer, and which, consequently, he could not of himself 
anticipate or describe ; expedients are at hand to set aside the 
difficulties implied in this representation. If the declarations 
are too clear to be controverted, not a stone is Jeft unturned to 
undermine their genuineness ; if another construction can by 
any possibility be made to appear plausible, a vast show of li- 
terature and array of learning is brought to bear on the places, 
in order to pervert the plain, simple, long-established, and 
almost universally admitted, meaning. In arriving at the 
wished-for result, the evidence militating against it which 
might be drawn from history, is set aside. ‘The advocates of 
this infidel system have been obliged to adopt interpretations, 
which are not merely at variance with those generally re- 
ceived, but also with the whole character of the Bible as such, 
and better suited to the fables of Oriental mythology ; interpreta- 
tions assumed without proof of the theory on which they rest, 
and frigid in the results which they exhibit. Under the 
withering touch of such a system, which assumes its two 
leading and fundamental principles, viz. that miracles and 
prophecy are inconsistent with true philosophy, scarcely any 
thing in the Old Testament has escaped. The Pentateuch, 
the greater part of Isaiah, and large portions of other books, 
are set aside as spurious ; and most of the biblical writings are 
supposed to have sprung into existence during the Babylonian 
captivity. At that period, it would seem according to these 
gentlemen, that the Hebrew literati had no better employment 
than to amuse the tediousness of their exile by preparing sup- 
posititious works to palm upon the credulity of their nation. 
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The moral turpitude of this scheme and its intellectual con- 
temptibleness, nutwithstanding the vast amount of learning 
which has been expended in endeavouring to support it, are 
set forth by our author in their naked deformity. Sustaining 
himself by the example of Christ and his most distinguished 
apostles, he fearlessly charges these critics and interpreters 
with want of faith, and convicts them of false principles, false 
assumptions, false ‘reasonings, and partial representations. 

It must at once strike even the most inconsiderate mind, 
that the views of the rationalists are entirely inconsistent with 
truth as established by historic testimony. It is therefore 
their interest to weaken the credibility of this method of proof. 
Internal evidence is all with them. However certain and sa- 
tisfactory this source of truth is, when used under proper 
limitations arising out of the necessary conditions of the sub- 
ject, every one must feel that it is peculiarly susceptible of 
abuse, and that to employ it so as to produce a right practical 
result, requires extensive knowledge, nice discrimination, and 
a sort of constitutional prudence which falls to the lot of com- 
paratively very few. ‘The recklessness with which certain 
German critics have rejected large portions of Scripture as 
spurious, on the ground of assumed internal evidence alleged 
to exist either in the style or in the sentiments, must be amazing 
in the view of any cool and dispassionate thinker. To transfer 
one’s self to a remote period, among a foreign people, within a 
circle of thought altogether different from that to which we 
are accustomed, requires natural powers, and an extent of ac- 
quirements to which very few can lay claim. But all this, 
together with an accurate knowledge of language, is often ne- 
cessary to enable one to form a judgment solely on internal 
grounds. And yet, says our author, “ we have lived to see the 
time-—and whoever knows the state of things among us, 
whether he be friend or foe, knows that the statement is truae— 
we have lived to see the time when people have given their 
opinion respecting style, peculiarities, sameness or variety of 
style, who, if they were to conceive a single sentence in He- 
brew, would not be secure of avoiding grammatical blunders.” 
(p. 91.) The argument from historic tradition, therefore, in 
reference to the authenticity and genuineness of writings, must 
not be deprived of its just weight. Its importance is placed in 
a clear and striking light in the following passage :— 

“ All our historical knowledge is founded on the declarations of 
witnesses, and ultimately of eye and ear witnesses. ‘To one who is 
separated from any fact which has taken place by a considerable 
interval of time, these can communicate their knowledge of such 
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fact and their testimony respecting it, only mediately ; that is, by a 
course longer or shorter, of intermediate persons, consisting of many 
or few members, who transmit to those who come after them what 
they have received from their predecessors. ‘Thus the widest chasm 
is filled up, since a genealogical line is immediately formed in close 
connexion with the producing cause of our knowledge, the fact to 
be proved, of which this line is also the latest production. ‘This 
receiving and transmitting we call historical tradition. As it is 
only in this way that the voice of those who are contemporaneous 
with a fact or circumstance of past time can reach us, the vast im- 
portance of historic tradition is manifest. 

“« By the phrase historical tradition, we understand, therefore, not 
something uncritical, not something different from the sources of 
credible history, legendary, or whatever other name may be errone- 
ously applied to it; but rather the written monuments of antiquity 
are themselves an integral part of historical tradition in this bruad- 
est sense. In every member of the great line of receivers and 
transmitters, it exhibits itself as the collective knowledge of all con- 
temporaries, which comprises in itself a certain sum of historical 
data. The collective knowledge of one period will and must speak 
out in literary productions ; and thus the ever-flowing stream of his- 
torical tradition continually leaves behind the traces of its course. 
In this form, fixed in written books, lies its principal worth and ism. 
portance. And it is particularly worthy of notice, that historical 
tradition, in its origin and also in its nature, and consequently its 
importance, is altogether different from bypothesis and conjecture. 
The proposition, that certain writings in our possession are the 
works of Cesar or Sallust, does not depend on combinations that 
may be formed of their several parts, and an anatomical examination 
of them, which may lead to this result ; and therefore it comes to us, 
not as conjecture and bare probability, but as the evidence of his- 
toric tradition, procured for us by the last member of the uninter- 
rupted course of the intermediate members. This evidence, as well 
as that of all the intermediate members, may, indeed, become the sub. 
ject of critical examination ; but it lays direct claim, and indeed with 
good right, to our (historical) belief. 

“‘ What has been said is sufficient to show that the weight and 
authority of historical tradition rest on this, that it is nothing but 
the onward movement of the collective knowledge of the contempo- 
raries of a fact of past time, which in its progress has come down 
through the various members to us who now survive. The certain- 
ty and immediateness with which the eye and ear witness receives 
his knowledge respecting what he has himself seen and heard, the 
controul which the whole race of contemporaries can and must 
exercise over a declaration, does, by means of historical tradition, 
in a certain degree come down to us. The generation contempo- 
rary with the fact, exercises its rightful controul; each new spring- 
ing generation does the same, und is itself controuled; and it is 
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this which makes the voice of historical tradition so powerful.”—pp. 
31—34. 

“ When, therefore, what has been formerly ascertained, and is 
generally acknowledged on the ground of historical tradition, is 
treated by late writers as opinion, as hypothesis ; when this legitimate 
historical authority is so easily and with indifference set aside, as 
they are accustomed to do by their airy hypotheses, they show 
plainly, by the course that they pursue, that they are unacquainted 
with its real nature, and the grounds on which its claims are sup- 
ported ; or else, that in their exclusive traffic with vain phantasms, 
they have lost the sound, sober appreciation of things as they really 
are, and particularly the taste for the seriousness of positive truth.” 
p- 39. 

In accordance with the principles laid down, the author 
then proceeds to examine some of the views of the rationalists, 
particularly those of Von Bohlen respecting the Pentateuch ; 
and shows them to be directly opposed to the true nature of 
historic tradition, which, gradually ascending through a series 
of witnesses, living and speaking, or else exhibiting their tes- 
timony in their writings, brings us up at last to the period of 
the matter in question, and has all along the nature—not of 
opinion, not of hypothesis, not of supposition—but of fact ! 

As a specimen of Vatke’s reasoning, and at the same time a 
vindication of the author from what some readers might per- 
haps consider as an unjustifiable harshness of manner, we 
shall translate the view given of this rationalist’s mode of 
reasoning in reference to the fact of the finding of the law in 
the time of Josiah, and to the bearing which it has on the 
point of the Pentateuch being the work of Moses. (See 1 
Kings, xxii. 8—xxiii. 25. Also, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 15— 
xxxv. 19.) 


“ Vatke raises the question, how this discovered book is to be con- 
sidered in relation to the Pentateuch in its present state. The an- 
swer which he gives is this, that we have no right to identify it with 
this work. He then proceeds to bring forward the contents of the 
discovered book from the representations made in the narrative, 
and from the effects which resulted from its promulgation. It con- 
tained, according to him, ‘the covenant which Jehovah had con. 
cluded with the fathers, commanded the extirpation of idolatry, an. 
nounced the divine indignation against the disobedience which the 
people had thus far shown, and threatened the inhabitunts of the 
country with the devastation of Jerusalem and with misery. It 
contained, moreover, among other things, a law in relation to the 
passover.” Here we have now an unusually particular attestation, 
not merely the title of the book, to cite, which is generally considered 
as satisfactory, but a considerably rich exhibition of its contents. 
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And observe, that all these particulars are found in our Pentateuch, 
all of them, word for word, as Vatke gives them. They are, conse- 
quently, an important testimony in favour of our Pentateuch as the 
same at all times. But, according tothe perverted principle adopt- 
ed by Vatke, which is opposed to every law of literature and sound 
criticism, this is not sufficient. There is, forsooth, much more in 
our Pentateuch than the narrative exhibits from the book in ques- 
tion. ‘This principle lies at the bottom of his statement, ‘ that, set- 
ting aside the description of the giving of the law on Sinai, and the 
account of the golden calf, there is nothing to show that the book 
in question contained any narrative.’ Is it necessary to spend a 
word in reply? The discovered book is designated as ‘ the book of 
the law,’ (2 Kings, xxii. 8;) as the book of the law transmitted 
from the fathers, v. 13, [which contains this statement by implica. 
tion ;] and as the law of Moses, (xxiii. 25.) The contents of this 
book, (together with other things, of course; other matter along 
with this not being excluded, as will at once be understood of itself 
by any rational being,) the contents of this book, as given by 
Vatke himself, are these: the covenant made by Jehovah with the 
fathers—the prohibition of idolatry—the threat of divine wrath in 
the case of transgression, declaring that the country and its inha- 
bitants should be a curse and a desolation—a law in relation to the 
passover—the description of the giving of the law on Sinai—the 
narrative of the golden calf. And, after all this, comes the result— 
that this affords no evidence in favour of our Pentateuch, no evi- 
dence for the continuity of the tradition which has transmitted it 
tous!! No evidence ; for, that the other historical portions, which 
are contained in our present Pentateuch, were also extant in that 
discovered book, there is nothing to show !”—pp. 46—43. 


As illustrative of the prepossessions with which some of this 
class of writers —unconsciously perhaps—come to the interpre- 
tation of Scripture, we draw still further from our author ; 
premising that, while we are obliged to depend on him for ac- 
curacy of quotation and correctness in representing the views 
of those whom he opposes, particularly the later writers, to 
whose works we have not access, we du depend on him with 
confidence, as neither his fidelity nor his carefulness appears 
to be impeachable :— 


“Von Bohlen upbraids the author of the Pentateuch with want 
of sufficient knowledge respecting the nature of the land of Egypt 
and its meteorological phenomena, because the greater part of the 
plagues, which the history relates to have burst upon Egypt at the 
command of Moses, do not take place until the heat of summer; 
and consequently are not properly placed at that season of the year 
when the Israelites went out of Egypt, that is, the month Abib!! 
He remarks, in opposition to the account of the wanderings in the 
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wilderness, that such a multitude of men could not subsist in the 
desert ; so many could scarcely be supported in the most highly 
cultivated country. It is impossible that two millions of people 
could have wandered about here for the space of forty years. But 
why should he take so much trouble? Does any one maintain 
such absurdities? Either miracles were performed, manna and 
quails were sent, and the Israelites were nourished from heaven ; 
or the whole account is a lie, unworthy of the trouble of attempting 
to support it by any further proof. With the greatest propriety 
speaks Von Bohlen of the impossibility of a single man being the 
founder of so complete a hierarchical establishment, least of all the 
leader of a nomadic horde; and again, of the incredibility of a 
whole nation suffering itself to be tyrannized over in such a way, 
and led about in the desert during forty years, by a single indivi- 
dual. Certainly these are plain improbabilities, or rather utter im- 
possibilities. But this very consideration is directly in favour of 
the accounts in the Bible, which are admissible solely on the repre- 
sentation which is therein given of them, namely, that God was the 
agent who conducted all things, not Moses. This is the only 
ground on which the subject can be viewed so as to present a well- 
connected whole, formed according to a judicious plan, and exhibit. 
ing nothing contradictory or incongruous. pp. 82—84. The whole 
matter is reduced to a point—the subject does not speak of philo- 
sophical speculation, of gradual developements of knowledge, but of 
REVELATION.” —p. 85. 


In concluding this brief notice of Dr. Drechster’s publica- 
tion, we cannot but congratulate the orthodox Christian world 
as possessing so able, fearless,and acute an advocate. While, 
on the one hand, the extensive learning of the rationalist party, 
united with their laborious and indefatigable efforts as students, 
affords.a strong presumption, that whatever the wit and 
knowledge of man can urge against the interpretation of 
Scripture as the revealed will of God, will not fail to be brought 
forward ; on the other, we have no doubt that He, who pro- 
mised that “the gates of hell should not prevail against his 
church,” will raise up many a champion to maintain its cause ; 
and that none of the Goliaths of Gath shall be permitted with 
impunity to “defy the armies of the living God.” 
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Art. VII.—Affaires de Rome, par M. F. De La Mewnarts. 
Bruxelles: Hauman, Cattoir & Co. 1837. pp. 441. 


Hotp1n¢, as we do, the Church of Rome to be a true though 
a greatly corrupted Church, we desire its reformation, not its 
destruction. Our prayers are not for its subversion, but for its 
return to primitive purity, and to the unity of the one Catholic 
Apostolic Church. That it must, sooner or later, yield itself 
to material modifications, or lose entirely its hold over the 
members of its communion, is, we think, beyond all doubt. 
The peculiar combination of spiritual and political power pos- 
sessed by the Head of the Romish Church at its central seat— 
the singular complication formed by the relations which the 
portions of this Church in other countries sustain respectively 
towards the government and political institutions of each, and 
in common towards the court of Rome—and the spirit of po- 
litical agitation and change which is everywhere at work, are 
certainly ground enough for our assertion. That the Romish 
Church will be affected by these influences cannot be doubted ; 
and whether or not it will take the direction our wishes have 
indicated, is a profoundly interesting problem. The influence 
our institutions will have upon the Romish communion in this 
country, is a curious speculation: but it is not yet time to 
speak with any confidence. In Ireland a new spirit has cer- 
tainly been awakened, the hopeful indications of which we 
have watched with intense interest ; and we shall take an early 
opportunity to bring the subject before our readers. At present 
our purpose is to give a brief view of the contents of the work 
named at the head of this article, which relates more parti- 
cularly to the condition of the Papal See, and to the Romish 
Church on the continent of Europe. 

Many of our readers have probably seen M. de la Mennais’s 
Paroles dun Croyant—“ Words of a Believer,” of which a 
translation was published in this country about three years 
ago. That book created a prodigious sensation in Europe—more 
than a hundred thousand copies having been sold in a short 
time. The work before us, on the Affairs of Rome, was pub- 
lished not long since at Brussels. We learn, by recent intelli- 
gence, that its circulation has been prohibited in Prussia, and 
we believe also in some other states. It contains an exposition 
of the views of the author and his associates, and exhibits 
some interesting facts respecting the spirit and policy which 
presides at the Vatican. 

M. de la Mennais, in his political opinions, was formerly an 
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ultra-monarchist, and supporter of the principles of absolutism. 
In regard to religion, he was in favour of a state establishment ; 
yet at the same time he held the doctrines commonly called in 
France ultramontane, denying the freedom of the Gallican 
Church, and asserting for the Pope an absolute and supreme 
authority in France in ali spiritual matters. Of these opinions 
he was, during the reign of Charles the Tenth, the ardent and 
powerful advocate. Subsequently his views underwent in 
some respects a material change. He abandoned his old poli- 
tical opinions, embracing, to the full extent, those denominated 
liberal. In matters of religion, however, he still continued to 
reject the Gallican opinions, and adhered to the doctrines of 
the Holy See, acknowledging the supremacy of the Pope, 
demanding the entire separation of the Church from the State, 
and protesting against the right of government to have a voice 
in the appointment of bishops, or to interfere in any way in 
religious affairs. 

For the exposition and extension of these views, M. de la 
Mennais and his friends, towards the end of the year 1830, 
formed an association at Paris, under the title of The General 
Agency for the Defence of Religious Likerty. Besides 
several special works which were put out under the auspices 
of this association, they commenced a journal called L’ Avenir 
(The Future), of which M. de la Mennais and several other 
able and distinguished personages were editors. 

The principles of this association were, however, disapprov- 
ed by the Pope, Gregory the Sixteenth, and disavowed by 
many of the French clergy. Near the beginning of the year 
1832, the Abbe de la Mennais and two of his associates went 
to Rome, in the hope of explaining their objects to the satis- 
faction of the Pope, and securing his sanction for the con- 
tinuance of their journal. His Holiness, however, refused to 
listen to them on this subject, and the journal was discon- 
tinued. Subsequently appeared the Paroles dun Croyant : 
for which the author was at first silenced, and afterwards ex- 
communicated. 

Of M. de la Mennais and his way of life, from that time to 
the publication of his work on the Affairs of Rome, we are 
not able to give our readers any information beyond what 
may be gathered from the volume before us. In this he adverts 
to the solicitations he had for a long time received to publish 
certain pieces respecting his relations with the Papal See in the 
matter of the Avenir ; and thinks that the time has now come 
in which he may with propriety yield to them. He has ac- 
cordingly given to the world the work under consideration, 
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which may be divided into two parts, the first consisting of two 
memoirs addressed to the Pope, with an introductory account 
of his journey to Rome, and some correspondence connected 
with it: the second, containing a treatise entitled the “ Evils 
of the Church and of Society, with the means of Remedy.” 
There is, also, an appendix of documents—pitces justifica- 
tives—consisting of Papal decrees, letters, &c. 

In explaining the purpose and motive of his journey to 
Rome, M. de la Mennais remarks concerning the Avenir, 
that :— 

“ The founders of this journal, and the authors of the works con- 
nected with it, were, indeed, personally of little importance ; but the 
questions treated by them were of the greatest moment, for they em- 
braced at once religion and politics in their mutual connexion. Con. 
vinced that the freedom to which Christian nations aspire, and which 
certainly is destined to become the basis of civil society, far from 
being opposed to Christianity, is nothing but a direct consequence, 
a necessary developement of it, they believed that they might serve 
the cause of humanity—suffering under its own struggles and the 
resistance it encountered—by endeavouring to recall to its primi- 
mitive source the sentiment, everywhere at work, which urges the 
nations to emancipate themselves. But it is not enough to over- 
throw oppressors: others will forever spring up, unless the princi- 
ple itself of oppression is destroyed, or at least greatly overpowered, 
and in place of causes of evil, be put an efficacious cause of good. 
Now, all the causes of evil are included in excessive self-love, as 
every cause of good is in the love of our neighbour and in the de- 
votion which that love inspires. No form of government—how- 
ever far from indifference on the subject—can of itself satisfy the 
people or remedy their evils. ‘The sole, the universal remedy God 
has provided in the evangelical law, destined to unite mankind in 
fraternal affection, which leads all to live in each, and each in all. 
True Liberty and the Christian spirit are inseparable. He who 
loves net his brother as himself, whatever may be his speculative 
opinions, carries in himself the germe of tyranny, and consequently 
of servitude. Thus the desire for liberty, now-a-days so universal 
and so energetic, is, in our eyes, a decisive proof that Christianity, 
far from being enfeebled, has more true power than ever. Leaving 
the surface of society, it has gone down into its depths, and there, 
in silence, it is accomplishing the work which has just commenced. 

“ The Avenir still proposed, however, to defend the constitution of 
the Roman Catholic Church, languishing, and persecuted by the 
very powers that affect to declare themselves its protectors. We 
thought the Church ought to extend its almost dry roots into the 
heart of humanity itself, and draw from thence anew the moisture 
it needed ; and that, by uniting its own cause to that of the people, it 
might recover its lost vigour, and give form and impulse to the 
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social movement, by impressing upon it that religious character 
which, naturally bound up with all the elevated instincts of man, is 
also a force, a power, and that of the strongest kind.”—pp. 7, 8. 

It can be no matter for wonder that the holders of such 
views found themselves unsupported and unrecognized by the 
Church whose influence they sought in this way to advance. 
United as the policy of the Vatican has ever been to the cause 
of political absolutism, and complicated as the Romish hierar- 
chy almost everywhere is with the ancient order of things, 
nothing was more natural than to repudiate those who would 
bind up the destinies of Rome with the fate of political liberalism : 
—non tali auxilio nec defensoribus istis. Accordingly, says 
M. de la Mennais :—- 


“Facts soon showed how completely the conductors of the 
Avenir were deluded in the hope that the Catholic hierarchy would 
feel the necessity of allying itself with the people for the conquest 
of their common liberty. Multitudes of protests against this foolish 
and pernicious idea, and of obstacles to its execution, arose on all 
sides. The detail of them might be instructive, but would carry 
us too far. It was necessary to get free of a position every day 
becoming equivocal and more difficult. For, not contented with 
doing us injury by the expression of their own opinions, by intrigue 
and calumny, they gave out rumours as of utterances from Rome; 
but so vague in their tenour, that it was impossible to tell what was 
true and what false in these reports, which were propagated with a 
zeal piously indefatigable.”—p. 11. 


If at this period the writers of the Avenir could have had any 
positive assurance that their labours were disapproved at Rome, 
M. de la Mennais declares they would instantly have abandoned 
them. In proof of their sincerity, they resolved on seeking an 
audience of the Pope, and in the mean time suspended the 
publication of the journal until the disposition of his Holiness 
should be ascertained. M. de la Mennais and his companions 
accordingly proceeded to Rome. We have not space to notice 
the observations which our author made on his journey re- 
specting the social and religious condition of several portions 
of Italy—though they are conceived in a vein of choice medi- 
tation, and often instinct with the finest poetic spirit. Diplo- 
matic communications from Prussia, Austria, and Russia had 
preceded the Abbé and his associates, urging the Pope to pro- 
nounce against these “audacious revolutionists, these impious 
seducers of the people, who were stirring up revolt in the 
name of religion.” ‘To the same end was the influence of the 
French government also exerted, seconded, in this respect, by 
the Carlist party, at the head of which were the Cardinals de 
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Rohan and Lambruschini, and the Jesuits. Thus, M. de la 
Mennais says that no important mission to Rome ever encoun- 
tered less favourable dispositions at the Papal court. Nor was 
their reception the result of caprice :— 


“ We had combatted,” says M. de la Mennais, “ for twenty years 
in favour of the spiritual power of the Pope; and we frankly avow 
that we do not think this great cause suffered in our hands. Asa 
proof, compare merely the prevalent opinion now a days in France 
respecting the questions commonly called Gallican, with the opinion 
universally established forty years ago. But we went further: re- 
garding as possible, and as favourable to humanity, the intervention 
of the Pontificate in the social movement which agitates the world, 
and Europe in particular; we gave our labours that direction, 
vaguely indeed at first, because events did not as yet permit a pre- 
cise application of the general idea which occupied our minds. It 
took a more decided form after the Days of July. We need not 
repeat the explanations elsewhere given respecting the views de- 
veloped in the Avenir. It is enough to recall to mind that they all 
tended to unite the cause of the Church to the cause of the people 
and of liberty, and consequently to break up the alliance, often more 
apparent than real, between the Church and the old sovereignties ; 
and thenceforward to destroy a condition of things which hitherto 
both parties had believed they had an equal interest in maintaining. 

“ As long as we had limited ourselves to defending Rome spiritu- 
al ; although she was careful to risk nothing by committing her- 
self to a too hasty approbation, yet she encouraged our efforts and 
applauded our success. The efforts of the diplomatic body even to 
obtain a few words in disapprobation of our work on the Progress of 
the Revolution, were in vain. But when we came to announce views 
and wishes, the accomplishment of which would break up the sys- 
tem to which the interests of Rome temporal were allied, her former 
good-will was changed into lively irritation. We respected the 
motives of it; for, in truth, the question to be resolved offered more 
than one side, and never, since its origin, had the Papacy, sur- 
rounded with innumerable difficulties, been called to a more im- 
portant determination. It might well appear strange at least that we 
should come to say to the Roman Pontiff: Your power is perishing, 
and the Faith with it. Would you save the one and the other, unite 
both to humanity—to mankind, such as eighteen centuries of Chris. 
tianity have made him. Nothing is stationary in this world. You 
have reigned over kings: then kings enslaved you. Separate 
yourself from the kings: hold out your hand to the people ; they 
will sustain you by their robust arms, and, what is better, will do it 
from love. Abandon the earthly fragments of your old ruined 
grandeur ; repel them as unworthy of you: they will not hasten, 
then, to despuil you of them. What are your purple robes— 
that mockery of what you once were ; and what do they serve, but 
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to hide the glorious scars which attest the holy battles fought by 
you in ancient times in behalf of the human race against tyranny ? 
Your strength is no longer in external splendour ; it is within your. 
self, in the profound feeling of your paternal duties, of your mission 
to advance civilization ; in a devotion which knows no weariness 
and no limits. Resume, then, with the spirit which animated them, 
the crosier of the primitive bishops, and, if necessary, the chains of 
the first martyrs. Your triumph is certain; but it is only at this 
price.”—p. 32—34. 

It is no wonder that language and advice like this should 
sound something more than “strange” at the Roman court, 
running counter, as it did, to all the received opinions and 
habits which had presided over the policy of the Vatican. M. 
de la Mennais and his associates, after attempting for some 
time, and, as we have said, in vain, to obtain a conference with 
his Holiness on the subject of their mission, drew up a memo- 
rial which Cardinal Paca consented to present. It was writ- 
ten by M. Lacordaire, in the name of the conductors of the 
Avenir and the Members of the Council of the General Agen- 
cy for the Defence of Religious Liberty. 

This memorial sets out with explaining the views of the 
authors concerning the state of religion in France during the 
Restoration and previous to the revolution of 1830. It de- 
clares that religion was oppressed by the government and 
hated by the people. Louis XVIII. and Charles X. main- 
tained all the laws of the Empire respecting the Church, in- 
cluding the articles of the Concordat of 1801. Thus the Church 
continued to be cut off from connexion with Rome; the State 
made itself the sole judge iu religious questions; and the cler- 
gy were excluded from influence in the direction of education. 
By the ordinances of 1828, the only colleges yet remaining 
in the hands of the clergy were suppressed, and all the ecclesi- 
astical schools were subjected to the regulation of the civil au- 
thority. 

But while the Church was thus oppressed by the govern- 
ment, it had to share all the hatred felt towards the govern- 
ment by a large portion of the people. The clergy had mani- 
fested a lively joy at the restoration of the Bourbons in 1814, 
conceiving great hopes for the cause of religion from that 
event. Nor was it strange: the calamities of the Church had 
commenced with those of the royal family; and it was na- 
tural to expect its return to the throne would result in freeing 
the Church from the false position it had been compelled to hold, 
not only under the Republic, but during the days of the Em- 
pire. ‘These hopes were disappointed ; but none the less did 
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the people suspect the clergy of conspiring with the throne for 
the destruction of the public liberties. Every violation of the 
charter and of good faith towards the people, every despotic act of 
the government, increased the hatred of the popular party towards 
the Church. Not only so, but religion itself was daily losing its 
hold upon the people, especially upon the young : the hatred of 
despotism (which seemed to them to rely upon religion for sup- 
port) re-awakened the study of the infidel philosophy of the 
eighteenth century. This explains the numerous reprints of 
the works of Voltaire, Rousseau, and others ; for, since the re- 
volution of 1830, these reprints have entirely ceased. 

If in 1814 the clergy had been wise enough not have con- 
founded their interests with those of a family ; if they had se- 
parated themselves from every political party; if they had 
limited themselves to vindicating the legitimate independence 
of religion ; they would have enjoyed the respect of the nation, 
and been regarded as the representatives of God and support- 
ers of the natural rights of conscience. But they suffered their 
hopes for religion to be bound up with the cause of the house 
of Bourbon: and what did the government in recompense ? 
It increased the number of bishops—granted them sometimes 
particular favours—introduced them into the house of Peers— 
augmented their salaries and those of the parochial clergy— 
encouraged the pomp and splendour of worship; in short, it 
did every thing which a government could do by acts of favour- 
itism; but it did nothing which was durable, nothing which 
did not increase the hatred of the people, nothing which was 
not liable to be destroyed by a mere change of ministry, as the 
ordinances of the 18th of June, 1828, clearly proved: for that 
day overthrew the work of fourteen years, and the French 
clergy found they had gained nothing but the hatred of the 

eople. 
: Meanwhile the intervention of the government in the af- 
fairs of the Church had awakened the elements of a schism 
with Rome, and led to a renewal of the controversy concerning 
the questions commonly called Gallican. The four articles 
of 1682, declaring the French Church in certain respects in- 
dependent of the Romish See, were enforced by the govern- 
ment, defended by some of the clergy, and urged by some of the 
journals of the popular party hostile to religion. At this time 
the Abbé de la Mennais, with others, undertook to defend the 
Roman doctrines, conceiving the occasion to offer the double 
advantage of combatting schism, and of laying the true founda- 
tion for theliberty of a Church, which had always, in his view, 
a protector in the sovereign Pontiff. The result of this con- 
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troversy was the overthrow of the Gallican doctrines in the 
minds of the large majority of the clergy; and generally 
throughout the Church an aversion was created to any attempt 


at a merely national Church. Such was the condition of the 
Church from the Restoration to 1830. 


The revolution of 1830 left the Church destitute of visible 
protection, and at the mercy of its enemies. Two courses 
of conduct offered themselves to the members of the Catholic 
communion: either to adhere to the old system—the indisso- 
luble union of the throne and the altar, and to ally the Church 
to the government of Louis Phillippe; or to separate it as 
much as possible from an alliance which in time past had been 
so injurious. All experience was against the first course; 
whereas, by renouncing all alliance with the State and with 
political parties, the Church might remain inviolable by all. 
The revolution of 1830, from the intimate alliance supposed 
to exist between the government of the Restoration and the 
Church, was as much directed against the latter as the former. 
The government which sprung from the revolution was there- 
fore hostile to the Church; but, instead of resorting to open 
persecution, it took the policy of preserving the appearance of 
the anterior order of things, while it aimed at a gradual sub- 
jugation of the Church. There were, indeed, many acts of 
popular violence committed against the Church, and not re- 
pressed by the government ; but these, having the appearance 
of political reprisals, showed that religion was not so much an 
object of hatred for itself, as for former alliance with the civil 
power. The hostile policy of the government towards the 
Church was, however, displayed by its procedure in relation 
to the hierarchy, to instruction, and to public worship.— 
In regard to the hierarchy—by the Concordat of 1801 it was 
stipulated that the Consuls should have the right of nominat- 
ing bishops for French sees to the Pope, solely on condition that 
the Consuls should profess the Catholic religion. But one of 
the fundamental principles of the revolution of 1830 was, that 
the State professes no religion. The government, neverthe- 
less, assumed to nominate the bishops, and introduced many of 
its creatures into the episcopate, some of whom, the people, 
instead of acknowledging their claim to a sacred character, 
pronounced “execrable.” It also interfered with the appoint- 
ment of the inferior clergy to cures, by opposing the nomina- 
tions made by the bishops, and favouring those put forward by 
the municipal and even the military authorities. 

In the matter of public instruction—the policy of the new 
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government embraced two points,—to secure to the university 
the monopoly of instruction, m order that the clergy might 
have no part in the education of the young ; and to give to the 
poor gratuitous instruction at the expense of the State, in order 
to destroy “ superstition”. 

In regard to public worship—-the government passed a va- 
riety of vexatious regulations, in violation of the immemorial 
customs of the Church as well as of the Concordat. The 
country clergy were prevented the enjoyment of intercourse 
with each other—forbidden to be absent from their cures for a 
day on pain of diminution of their slender stipend—and 
were put under the surveillance of the municipal officers, and 
subsequently of the gendarmes. 

In this state of things, the memorial goes on to say, the only 
possible mode of defending religion was to urge the entire se- 
paration of the Church from the State. If the experience of 
the days of the Restoration had already wrought this convic- 
tion in many: minds, the conduct of the government which 
grew out of the Three Days rendered the necessity so evident 
that almost no good Catholic denied it. The very tone of the 
dominant political party was enough to convince the Catholics 
of the danger of an alliance with the State. ‘These adversa- 
ries of the faith all demanded the maintainance of a strict de- 
pendence of the Church upon the government—the nomina- 
tion by the State of the bishops—the supervision of the clergy 
—the prevention of all communication of the Pope with the 
French Church, except through the government-—the exami- 
nation, by the civil authority, of all Papal bulls before allowing 
them to be executed—and finally, the direct dependence of the 
clergy upon the government for their salaries. In such a con- 
dition of affairs, it was only from motives foreign to the inte- 
rests of religion itself that any hesitation could exist in regard 
to the necessity of separating the Church from the State. No 
theological principle, no ecclesiastical canon, no apostolical 
tradition, stood in the way of such a separation ; and the viola- 
tion of the fundamental condition of the Concordat entitled 
the Catholics to protest against the powers the government 
assumed to exercise over the Church. Besides, the Catholic 
religion can live under any form of government, and without 
support from any—a fact its history demonstrates ; and it was 
clearly its interest to demand its own independence and the 
universal toleration of all religions ; for, without such tolera- 
tion, if any form of religion was likely to be oppressed, it was 
the Catholic. 

But objections were felt on the ground that the course here 
indicated, would involve the loss of the stipends of the clergy 
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paid by government. These were, in reality, not of the nature 
of salaries, but of a debt, an indemnity stipulated by the Con- 
cordat for immense spoliations of Church property. The go- 
vernment, however, affected to regard it asa salary; and as 
long as it was thus received, religion would be in a state of de- 
pendence upon the civil power. Yet it was thought by many 
that the clergy, by relinquishing the provision made by the 
State, and relying for support upon their flocks, would suffer 
in point of respectability ; and moreover, that they would not 
be adequately supported. 'To these objections the advocates 
for the separation of Church and State considered it a sufficient 
answer to refer to the condition of the Roman Catholic clergy 
in Ireland and in the United States. 

As to the fears of a schism, the memorial remarks, that as 
long as there were in France powerful kings, anda clergy imbued 
with Gallican principles, such a thing might have been possi- 
ble. But now the conditions of schism did not exist. The 
immense majority of the clergy were attached to the Holy See 
by principle and affection. It was the hope and the policy of 
the government, by holding the support of the clergy in its 
hands, by appointing subservient bishops, and by similar 
means, to corrupt the clergy, and in time to detach them from 
Rome. These were, indeed, the only dangers religion and the 
Holy See had to fear. 


Actuated by these views, the General Agency for the De- 
Sence of Religious Liberty was formed; and the Avenir, a 
daily journal, conducted by M. de la Mennais and others, was 
established in October 1830. It was devoted to the exposition 
of their opinions, and to the defence of religion against the 
hostile acts of government and of particular civil authorities, 
and against the violence of individual passions. Whenever a 
church was violated, the cross thrown down, the rights of the 
Church outraged, it lifted its voice. Scarcely a month passed, 
when the journal, having raised the cry of alarm, upon the no- 
mination of a bishop by the government, was seized by the 
police at the post-office for two days in succession. M. de la 
Mennais and the Abbé Lacordaire, authors of the obnoxious 
articles, together with the acting editor, were brought to trial 
before a tribunal. Great sympathy was excited in behalf of 
the accused: a subscription of more than twenty thousand 
francs to defray the expenses of the suit was raised, in dona- 
tions expressly restricted to a few cents from each person sub- 
scribing; and to this subscription many bishops, as well as 
whole parishes, with their pastors at their head, contributed. 
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The defence rested upon the liberty guarantied by the char- 
ter. The accused were acquitted by the jury ; and the acquit- 
tal was received with acclamations of joy from multitudes of 
all classes of society, and particularly from the young men. 
The result of this trial completed the overthrow of the Galli- 
can doctrines in France, and presaged a new alliance between 
the people and religion. As the first victory over the govern- 
ment, too, it gave new strength to the Catholic cause. 'Thence- 
forward the Avenir pursued its course more independently 
than before. As an animating proof of its influence, upon an- 
nouncing, in 1831, the embarrassed state of its finances, it re- 
ceived from France and Belgium seventy thousand francs as a 
donation ; and not long after was in a condition to send twenty- 
four thousand francs to the relief of the distressed Irish Catho- 
lics, the produce of a subscription opened at the bureaux of 
the journal. The synod of the Irish bishops, in acknowledg- 
ing this charitable aid, denominated the Avenir a truly Christ- 
ian journal. A number of conversions, of important and 
distinguished personages, made by the journal, are enumerated ; 
and a large number of the students of the medical and legal 
schools boldly gave in their adhesion to its doctrines. The 
wish was expressed from various quarters, that the editors 
would open public lectures on the various branches of reli- 
gious and political science; and the plan suggested was 
shortly after put in full execution, and sustained. A strong Ca- 
tholic influence was likewise exerted in Germany, the prin- 
cipal articles of the Avenir being there translated and published. 
A connexion was formed with the Catholics in England, Ire- 
land, and America, as well as on the continent of Europe ; in 
Belgium, particularly, the journal was reprinted weekly, and 
distributed to more than five thousand subscribers. The 
Avenir opened its columns also to publish appeals from every 
country against the oppression of the Catholic religion by the 
civil power. 

Meantime the General Agency for the Defence of Reli- 
gious Liberty was pursuing objects distinctly marked out. 
‘These objects were :— 

1. The redress of every act against the liberty of the eccle- 
siastical ministry, by instituting suits before the various tribu- 
nals. In the more important causes, the publication of the 
judicial memorials and pleadings was to be made at the expense 
of the Agency, and scattered through France. 

2. The defenee of every establishment for education against 
all arbitrary acts, threatening the liberty of instruction guaran- 
tied by the Charter, and essential to the interests of religion. 
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3. The defence of the right, belonging to all Frenchmen, to 
assemble or unite for prayer, for study, or for any other lawful 
object. 

4. To act as the common bond of connexion between the 
local associations already established in France, and which 
might be established, for the mutual defence of religious liberty. 

The General Agency was composed of a Council of nine 
persons, of whom the Abbé de la Mennais was president, and 
of all the associated contributers to its funds. The income 
of the Agency for the year 1831 was more than thirty thousand 
francs. As soon as the association was formed, it began to 
petition the Chamber of Deputies for the security of the libertv 
of instruction stipulated by the charter of 1830. It excited 
the Catholics to imitate this course, and numerous petitions 
were presented. Moreover, the Agency determined to ex- 
ercise the liberty stipulated by the charter, and accordingly 
announced, in April 1831, that it would open a school with- 
out the license of the University. Three of the members 
charged themselves with the duties of masters of the school ; 
and twenty poor children were received to a course of re- 
ligious and literary instruction. The agents of government 
broke up the school by force, and the masters were cited 
before one of the tribunals; but the question of jurisdiction 
being raised, and during its discussion the Count de Monta- 
lembert, one of the masters, being called by the death of his 
father to the house of Peers, the cause was finally brought 
before that body. The Count and his fellow teachers were 
condemned ; but a bold voice had been lifted during the trial 
before the highest court of the realm, and the cause of freedom 
of instruction gained in the public opinion. While this trial 
was pending, the Agency had encouraged the foundation of 
many free schools in the provinces, and assisted in defending 
some instructers against the University monopoly. Several 
of the old religious communities, against whom the violence 
of the government was directed, were also aided by the Agency, 
particularly the Abbey de Melleraye, the head of which religious 
house had been seized and imprisoned by the armed police of 
the district, and the members exp2lled with many circumstances 
of violence and indignity. Three actions—one criminal and 
two civil—were brought by the Agency, in behalf of the 
father Abbé, against the authors of this outrage. The 
case was engaging the attention of France at the time 
this memorial was drawn. Besides these, and various 
other exertions in behalf of religious liberty, the General 
Agency was instrumental in the formation of similar as- 
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sociations in various cities, and in the establishment of several 
journals having the same object as their own. The principal 
articles of the Avenir were republished in two volumes, under 
the title of Catholic Miscellanies. Reports of the trial of the 
editors of the Avenir, and the masters of the free school, were 
also published in separate pamphlets. Copies of these works 
were presented to His Holiness along with the memorial. 

That the conductors of the Avenir and the members of the 
association should be obnoxious to the displeasure of the 

overnment, was a matter of course. But that they should 

nd enemies among the Catholic clergy might at first appear 
strange. Such, however, was the fact. ‘Though supported by 
the largest portion of the clergy and of the faithful, yet by 
some they were violently denounced as revolutionists, heretics, 
and schismatics. 'The reading of the journal was forbidden in 
some dioceses; ordinations was refused to some young men 
who showed a leaning to its doctrines ; admission to the semi- 
naries was refused to others; professors were deprived of 
their chairs, and pastors of their cures. The motives and 
characters of the conductors of the Avenir were traduced in 
some journals, their doctrines misrepresented, and their lan- 
guage often intentionally garbled and misquoted. 

To understand this opposition, it will be necessary to state 
that it resulted chiefly from two causes: the one political, the 
other theological. In the first place, the partisans of the exiled 
branch of the Bourbons could not understand how a journal 
professedly devoted to the interests of the Catholic faith should 
fail to uphold the old despotism ; and their hatred was intensely 
excited against men who freely commented on the faults of the 

overnment of the Restoration, and advocated the Catholic faith 
rom a position so different from theirown. In the next place, 
although the Gallican doctrines, in relation to ecclesiastical 
matters, were speculatively given up by a great majority of 
the clergy and people, there still remained some traces of them ; 
and to a still greater degree there existed a sort of practical 
Gallicanism, in the habit of acquiescing in an order of things 
long established. To all under the influence of such opinions 
and feelings, the principles of the Avenir would naturally be 
odious. Hence the hatred, persecution, and misrepresentation 
to which the conductors were subjected. Calumny was not 
only busy in defaming them’ at the Holy See, but reports were 
put in circulation that their principles and measures were con- 
demned at Rome. 

Under such circumstances they determined upon the mission 
to Rome, to lay their cause before the Holy Father. Con- 
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vinced that the action of faithful Catholics, independent of all 
political parties, is essential to the defence of religion in France 
(for the isolation, and dependence upon government, of the 
bishops, prevents them from affording the requisite aid) the 
members of the General Agency desired the sanction of the 
Pope as a protection against the partisans of the exiled Bour- 
bon family, as well as against the intrigues of the Gallican 
party and of political parties, who, by representing their prin- 
ciples as heretical, and disapproved by His Holiness, greatly 
diminished their influence. They therefore supplicated His 
Holiness: 1. That, in order to dispel the suspicion spread 
against them, he would condescend to examine their doctrines, 
and if he found nothing to condemn, he would declare it ; 2. In 
order to enable the editors of the Avenir and the members of 
the General Agency to continue their labours, he would, if 
he judged them useful, make known that he did not disap- 
prove them. 





“ But, in order fully to satisfy their consciences,” concludes the 
memorial, “the conductors of the Avenir hold themselves obliged 
still to submit humbly to the chief of the Church a few observa- 
tions founded upon their particular knowledge of the state of affairs 
and opinions in France. And first, in regard to the doctrines pro- 
fessed by the Avenir, whether the Sovereign Pontiff should approve 
or condemn them, his judgment will meet with not the slightest op- 
position ; because such opposition would be repelled instantly with 
horror by the entire body of the Catholics; while the silence of 
the Holy See will have the effect of weakening the courage of those 
who are devoted to it, of throwing into a state of indecision a great 
number of minds, of turning their thoughts from Rome, of opening 
a vast field for doubts, fears, and dangerous reflections; while at 
the same time Gallicanism wiil redouble its efforts to corrupt the 
sources of instruction, and to impose its doctrines as binding upon 
the youth of the seminaries in virtue of the obedience due to their 
ecclesiastical superiors. Secondly, in regard to the course of con- 
duct pursued for the defence of religion, it is equally to be feared 
that the silence of the Holy See will be regarded as a condemna. 
tion of it; from which will result two consequences: the first, that 
it will be hereafter impossible to oppose any resistance to the op- 
pressors of the Church, and the evil will henceforward increase 
with incalculable rapidity ; the second, that the immense portion 
of the people in France and the neighbouring countries, who were 
hostile to Catholicism, from supposing that it was incompatible with 
civil liberty, but who have begun to be more friendly to it since the 
publication of the Avenir, now persuading themselves that the prin. 
ciples of that journal are disavowed at Rome, will break away from 
religion wit more hatred than ever. Already the liberal journals 
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of Belgium have openly explained themselves on this point; and 
the greatest obstacle which has been found in securing the concur- 
rence of French political liberalism with our exertions for the de- 
fence of the rights of Catholics, is the belief, real or pretended, that 
the Avenir holds opinions which cannot be the basis of any solid 
alliance, because they are opposed to the doctrines of Rome.”—p. 
102—104. 

We have thus given the substance of this able and well-writ- 
ten memorial. Our readers will perceive how skilfully every 
string is struck to conciliate the favour of the Pope—how little 
is said about the political liberalism of the memorialists, and 
in what vague and general language it is expressed; and 
finally, with what adroitness the memorial aims to avoid 
awakening the fears of the Holy Father on this point, and to 
insinuate a recommendation of the policy of uniting the inter- 
ests of Rome with the cause not only of religious, but of po- 
litical liberty. 

It can surprise no one, that the hopes of M. de la Men- 
nais and his associates were disappointed. It was precisely 
their political opinions, and the political tendency of their 
writings, which rendered them objects of displeasure to the 
Holy See. Not all the devotion which M. de la Mennais 
showed for the interests of the Catholic faith—the sincerity of 
which we do not imagine was for a moment doubted at Rome ; 
not all the ability he displayed in defending the Church 
against the hostile action of the government which followed 
the Three Days, and still more in upholding the spiritual su- 
premacy of the Roman Pontiff as against the Gallican doc- 
trines—gratifying as this undoubtedly was to the court of 
Rome, could atone for his hostility to the principles of poli- 
tical absolutism, his ardent sympathy with the cause of po- 
pular freedom, his defence of the liberty of conscience, liberty 
of instruction, and liberty of the press. 'To understand fully, 
however, the conduct of Rome, several things must be taken 
into account. As a temporal prince, the Roman Pontiff, even 
if he were not entirely subjected to the dictation of Austria 
and the other absolute powers, holds to the long-established 
policy of absolutism in the civil administration of his own do- 
minions ; and hence hears nothing but words of danger and 
dread in the demand for free government and liberty of the 

ress. But more than this; in his spiritual character as Head 
of the Church, not only is all talk about freedom of conscience, 
of instruction, and of the press, odious to the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, and dangerous to his expressly asserted spiritual suprema- 
cy; but we believe that in the secret heart of the Romish 
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court is still cherished the old doctrine of Papal Supremacy 
over all the temporal sovereignties of the earth—over all 
opinions, all utterances, over the human mind. We believe 
there is a longing to revive the good old days when the thun- 
ders of the Vatican shook the thrones of the earth, and when 
the feet of Popes were upon the necks of kings. And we be- 
lieve, too, that if Rome possessed its ancient power, one of the 
first uses it would make of it would be to free itself from Aus- 
trian domination. Austria would be forced to humble itself at 
the foot of the Papal throne, or the old scenes of excommuni- 
cation and interdict would be re-enacted. Nor is Austria so 
stupid as not to be aware of this: but, well knowing the help- 
less subjection of Rome to her will, she cares nothing for the 
theory of Papal Supremacy, or, rather is quite content that the 
thunders of the Vatican should still have power to awe, since 
she can give them whatever voice and direction she pleases. 
Rome is the tool of Austria; and Rome must know that she 
is. It is an idle speculation whether—if the Roman Pontiff 
could free himself from his false position——-a position com- 
pelled mainly by his political sovereignty——and could establish 
in its ancient force throughout Catholic Christendom the ac- 
knowledgment of his supreme authority in matters spiritual, 
together with the general influence it would give—he would 
not surrender his temporal dominions to be governed by a free 
constitution, (proper guaranties for his spiritual independence 
being included), and make common cause with the people 
against absolutism. It is an idle speculation: for the funda- 
mental condition of the alliance is impossible. It needs but 
little sagacity on the part of Rome to see that the triumph of 
free principles is incompatible with Papal supremacy even in 
spiritual matters, in any sense, that is, which would not sub- 
vert the fundamental doctrines of the Romish Church.* 

The Holy See, therefore, both by the necessities of its politi- 
cal position as well as by its own adherence to the ancient and 
established principles and policy of Rome, regards its cause as 
linked indissolubly with that of the old legitimate thrones, 
with absolutism. The final result to both, there are not want- 
ing seers to predict. But we return to M. de la Mennais. 

The memorial, of which we have given the substance, was 
dated Feb. 3, 1832. Some weeks after it had been presented, 

* The case of the Romish communion inthis country cannot be cited against our 
view ; for we hold it to be a problem yet undecided, what will be the final in- 
fluence of our institutions in modifying the relations of the Catholics to the Holy 
See. The Sovereign Pontiff will doubtless be sagacious enough to regulate his 


policy towards the faithful in this country with a prudent avoidance of interven- 
tions of authority which the spirit of the peojle might be tempted to resist. 
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Cardinal Paca informed the envoys of the General Agency 
that the Pope persisted in his disapprobation and determina- 
tion not to admit them to an audience on the subject of their 
mission ; but as to the rest, he would proceed to the examina- 
tion of the documents they had laid before him. His asso- 
ciates having left him, M. de la Mennais retired to a country 
residence near Frescati, belonging to the Theatin monks, to 
await the results of the promised examination. In this retreat 
he employed himself in writing the fragmentary work on the 
“ Evils of the Church and of Society,” which is now published 
in this volume, as it was then written. The cautious reserve 
and delay in committing itself, which characterize the policy 
of Rome, kept our author waiting month after month for some 
communication from the Holy See. But, besides this, the at- 
tention of the Roman court was fully occupied with the criti- 
cal position in which its political relations involved it. After 
the Three Days of France, insurrections had broken out in 
various parts of Italy, and even in Rome itself. ‘The Pope, 
unable to restore order by efforts of conciliation, and destitute 
of the requisite force, was obliged to submit to the intervention 
of Austria in order to put down the insurrection—a humiliat- 
ing proof of the perilous dependence of Rome upon a grasping 
and ambitious neighhour, whose desire to get possession of the 
Papal territories, especially that portion north of the Appenines, 
was well known in Italy. Romagna was occupied by Aus- 
trian troops, whose oppressions of the inhabitants were artfully 
contrived to throw additional odium on the Pope. The 
French government, asserting the same right of armed inter- 
vention (droit d’intervention armée), occupied Ancona, in 
order to countenance the revolutionary party; and the re- 
ported advance of the French troops to Civita Vecchia awak- 
ened terror or joy at Rome according to the dispositions of the 
different parties. 

Of this complication of difficulties which environed the 
Papal See, Russia skilfully availed herself, in order to obtain 
the influence of the Pope against the revolutionists of Poland. 
She offered to place at the disposition of the Pope a body of 
troops which would enable him to protect his dominions against 
danger from any quarter. It was clearly the policy of Rome 
to listen to this proposal; since Russia could not be suspected 
of wishing—like Austria—to form a territorial establishment in 
the Papal states. A treaty was therefore concluded: but the 
Papal brief, addressed to the bishops of Poland, was to be the 
price of the assistance promised by Russia. This brief was 
dated in July, 1832, and strongly condemning the late “ revolt 
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against legitimate authority,” enjoined upon the Polish bishops 
to practise and preach submission to the “magnanimous Em- 
peror.” 

This was the first public act which announced the disposi- 
tions of the Pope in regard to some of the principles held by 
M. de la Mennais and his associates. Having waited in vain 
for a direct and more explicit communication, our author 
caused it to be made known, that receiving no reply from the 
Head of the Catholic Church, he had resolved on returning to 
Paris, taking the silence of the Pope as a sufficient warrant for 
resuming his labours, and continuing them until a definite 
sentence from Rome should make it his duty to abandon them. 
This had the desired effect of breaking the silence of the Holy 
Father. In a few weeks he received a note from Cardinal 
Paca, enclosing a copy of the famous Encyclical Letter of 
August 13th, 1832, addressed by the Pope to all the Patriarchs, 
Primates, Archbishops, and Bishops of the Catholic Church. 
In this letter, after deploring the evils which surround and 
threaten the Church from the innovating spirit of the times, 
Gregory XVI. takes distinctly the old position : that the Church 
must admit no novelty whatever—that nothing which has 
been settled must be mutilated, changed, or added to; but 
that it must be preserved pure in meaning and expression-— 
that it is highly culpable to subject any part of the doctrine or 
discipline of the Church to criticism, as if it were opposed to 
the principles of natural right, about which men blindly and 
foolishly prate, or to speak of the necessity of any regenera- 
tion or reformation of the Church as necessary to its preserva- 
tion and growth; and that it belongs to the sovereign Pontiff 
alone to pronounce upon the ancient rules, to weigh the de- 
crees of canons, to appreciate the regulations of his predecessors, 
in order, after a suitable examination, to modify such as the 
necessity of the times and the interests of the Church may re- 
quire to be softened. He forbids the agitation of the question 
of clerical celibacy ; he reproves the spirit of indifference in 
regard to special doctrines of faith; he rebukes the “ pernicious 
errors” of those who advocate “ liberty of conscience,” and the 
freedom of publishing and reading, styling them opinions 
which “cannot be held in too much horror ;” condemns “ the 
detestable insolence and wickedness of those who, inflamed by 
an immoderate zeal for an audacious liberty, devote themselves 
with all their strength to overthrow the rights of princes,” and 
to shake the submission and fidelity which are due to them; 
and finally expresses his strongest displeasure against “ certain 
associations, which make common cause with persons of any 
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or no religious faith, and, though feigning respect for religion, 
but really actuated by the love of novelty, stir up seditions 
everywhere, excite disturbances against the good of the 
Church and of the State, and destroy the most respectable 
authority.” 

This official document, though condemning all the most 
important opinions of M. de la Mennais, contained no express 
reference to him or his writings. But the application could 
not be mistaken. 'The Cardinal Paca, however, in communi- 
cating it to our author, was charged, moreover, to express 
specifically the disapprobation of the Pope of the conduct of 
the Avenir in presuming to discuss publicly questions on 
many important and delicate points belonging wholly to the 
Holy See to determine, and his condemnation of its doctrines 
in regard to civil liberty, the liberty of worship, and of the 
press. Finally, the Cardinal, by the command of the Holy 
Father, recalled to M. de la Mennais his published declaration 
of readiness “to imitate, according to the precept of the Sa- 
viour, the docility of little children, by an unreserved sub- 
mission to the Vicar of Christ.” 

Immediately on his return to France the following declara- 
tion was published :— 


“The undersigned, conductors of the Avenir, members of the 
council of the Agency for the defence of religious liberty, present 
at Paris : convinced, by the Encyclical letter of the sovereign Pontiff, 
Gregery XVI., dated 13th of August, 1832, that they cannot con- 
tinue their labours without detriment to the formal will of him whom 
God has charged with the government of the Church, believe it their 
duty,as Catholics, to declare that, respectfully submitting to the su- 
preme authority of the Vicar of Jesus Christ, they retire from the con- 
test they have loyally maintained for two years. They earnestly en- 
treat all their friends to follow the same example of Christian submis- 
sion. 

‘“‘ In consequence, 

“1. The Avenir, provisionally suspended since the 13th of Novem- 
ber, 1831, will appear no longer. 

“2. The General Agency for the Defence of Religious Liberty is 
dissolved from this day. ll affairs pending will be terminated, and 
the accounts liquidated with the least possible delay.” 

(Signed,) 
“F. pp La Mennais.” 

“ Paris, 10th September, 1832.” &e. &c. 


This declaration was received at Rome with lively satisfac- 
tion, which was officially expressed to M. de la Mennais. The 
promise given was faithfully performed. The affairs of the 
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journal and of the Agency were liquidated ; and throughout 
the provinces, the friends of the Abbé showed the same quiet 
submission to the Papal will. M. de la Mennais withdrew to 
the country, and devoted himself to private studies. But his 
enemies, he informs us, distrusted his sincerity, and were dis- 
pleased at his silence. They called it the too respectful silence 
of the Jansenists. Calumny was busy in defaming him to 
the Pope. Intrigue, insult, and public outrage, he declares, 
were resorted to, in order to draw him out. He preserved a 
guarded silence however, until a letter appeared in the jour- 
nals, from the Pope to the archbishop of Toulouse, which, 
though not mentioning him by name, nor containing any precise 
charge against him, M. dela Mennais yet regarded as evidently 
aimed at him. He therefore addressed a letter to the Pope, in 
which, referring to the Papal brief addressed to the archbishop 
of Toulouse, he humbly begs the Holy Father to inform him 
what were the rumours which disquieted his mind. In con- 
cluding his letter, he says :— 


“ Since they have rendered new explanations necessary, I feel my- 
self obliged to Jay humbly at the feet of your Holiness the renewed 
expression of my sentiments, which have been calumniated ; and, in 
consequence, I declare :— 

“First, that by every kind of motive, but especially because it 
belongs to no one but the Head of the Church to judge what is 
good and useful to it, I have taken the resolution to remain for the 
future, in my writings and in my actions, totally aloof from affairs 
which concern the Church. 

“Secondly, that no person, thanks to God, is more submissive 
than I am, from the bottom of my heart and without any reserva- 
tion, to all the decisions that have emanated or shall emanate from 
the Holy Apostolic See touching the doctrine of faith and morals, 
as well as to the laws of discipline passed by its supreme authority. 

“Such, thrice holy Father, are my real sentiments, established, 
moreover, by my whole life. If the expression of them does not 
appear sufficiently distinct, will His Holiness deign to make known 
to me what terms I ought to use in order fully to satisfy him: those 
will always be most conformed to my mind which will best convince 
him of my filial obedience.” 

“Tam, &c.” 
“ La Chenaie, Aug. 4, 1833.” —p. 163, 164. 


To this letter the Pope replied, on the 3d of October follow- 
ing, in the form of a brief addressed to the bishop of Rennes. 
This document unfolds the policy of the Roman court. On 
the occasion of the suspension of the Avenir, and the declara- 
tion which was published, the entire satisfaction of the Pope 
NO. III.—VOL. II. 21 
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with M. de la Mennais had been, as we have said, officially 
and explicitly signified. But, in this brief to the bishop of 
Rennes, the Pope complains :— 


“ We have a just and legitimate subject of affliction, in seeing 
ourselves deceived in the expectation inspired by that first act [the 
suspension of the Avenir] which we considered asa harbinger of decla- 
rations that should show clearly to the whole Catholic world, that 
he holds and professes firmly and boldly the sound doctrine we ex- 
pounded in our [Encyclical] Letter to all the bishops of the Church. 
For, while we were expecting this result, a letter has come to our 
hands written by this same de la Mennais, published in the Journal of 
the Hague, Feb. 22, 1833, which has necessarily increased our 
grief to the highest point; since it clearly shows that he cherishes 
and maintains the same principles as formerly, and which we had 
trusted he would now condemn. 

“ We lamented bitterly, too, when to this subject of grief was 
soon added another, namely, the work entitled the Pelerin Polonaise, 
written full of audacity and malice ;” &c. . . - 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


“ As to the rest, that which has besides most painfully affected us, 
is, that in the letter he addressed to us, after having acknowledged 
that to us it belongs to pronounce what is good and useful to the 
Church, the same de la Mennais declares that he will for the future 
remain totally aloof from all questions which interest the Church 
and the cause of religion. ‘To what tends this protestation, Venera- 
ble Brother, if not to make known clearly that he is full of respect, 
indeed, for our supreme authority, but still not yet submissive in 
feeling and faith to our judgment and to the doctrines taught by 
us ?”—pp. 409, 410. 


The Pope then adroitly adds :— 


“But, we avow it with joy, we recover now our confidence, 
and our hopes are raised again, by the promise de la Mennais 
makes, and the engagement he takes in his letter, that he is ready 
to profess heartily and religiously every thing which may convince 
us with entire certainty of his filial obedience. With this view he 
asks of us in what terms he may best express this resolution. To 
this we reply in a single sentence: that he must engage to follow 
simply and absolutely the doctrine laid down in our Encyclical letter, 
(in which, we may say with our thrice holy predecessor Innocent I., 
we have imposed no new precepts, but that which has been esta- 
blished by the tradition of the apostles and the fathers) and to write 
or approve of nothing which is not conformed to that doctrine.” — 
p- 413. 


The issue was now to be taken. From this document it 
was clear that the obedience which would alone satisfy the 
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Pope (and the absolute powers whose influence combined to 
hold him to a certain line of conduct) respected matters of 
politics even more than of religion ; and, moreover, that in re- 
gard to neither, would they be satisfied with a negative obe- 
dience—the simple abstaining from any further defence of his 
opinions. Such an engagement in regard to temporal matters, 
M. de la Mennais declares was in the highest degree repugnant 
to his conscience. “Jf,” says he, “the profession of Catho- 
lictsm implies such a principle, I have never been a Catho- 
lic; for Inever have admitted it, and I never can admit it. 
At all events, to subscribe to it without internal conviction, 
without faith, would have been a base and odious lie: the 
whole universe could not have drawn it from me.” He deter- 
mined, therefore, to address a letter to the Pope, announcing 
his determination upon three points: 1. Entire submission of 
mind in regard to Papal decisions in matters of faith ; 2. Sub- 
mission of conduct to the laws of discipline ; 3. The distinction 
between spiritual and temporal things, and, as regards the latter, 
entire independence of all ecclesiastical authority. Accordingly, 
on the 5th of November, 1833, he wrote very briefly to the 
Holy Father, promising, in the express language prescribed by 
His Holiness, to adhere “ simply and absolutely” to the aposto- 
lic tradition, to all decisions of the Church in matters of faith 
and discipline, and recognizing his “ obligation, as a Catho- 
lic, to write or approve of nothing contrary thereto.” But, 
in regard to temporal matters, to all questions of a political or 
civil nature, he reserved to himself entire freedom of opinion 
and action. Well convinced by this time, however, that it 
was precisely this reservation that would excite displeasure, he 
yielded to the solicitations of the archbishop of Paris, with 
whom he was in friendly relations, and through him addressed, 
on the 6th of December following, a memorial to the Pope, in 
which he more fully explained himself, and sought to justify 
the distinction he made by showing that it had been made by 
accredited ecclesiastical writers, and was in no way contrary 
to the true principles of the Catholic Church. 

M. de la Mennais soon received, through Cardinal Paca, the 
expression of the Pope’s disapprobation of his reservation, and 
the demand, on the part of His Holiness, that his submission to 
the doctrines of the Encyclical letter should be “ simple, in- 
ternal, absolute, without reservation and without limitation.” 

We are now come toasingular point in the story. For, 
strange to say, a few days afterwards, M. de la Mennais actu- 
ally subscribed and sent to Rome the following declaration :— 

“J, the undersigned, in the form of words which is contain- 
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ed in the Brief of the Sovereign Pontiff Gregory XVI. dated 
Oct. 5th, 1833, do promise to follow simply and absolutely the 
doctrine delivered in the Encyclical letter of the same Pontiff, 
and to write or approve of nothing contrary thereto.”* 

It is true M. de la Mennais in this volume represents the 
overwhelming perplexity into which his mind was thrown, 
and the difficulty he had in coming to this decision. He de- 
clares that he signed this engagement as the only way that he 
saw to preserve peace; that he “assured the archbishop of 
Paris, in signing it, that he did so under the express reservation 
of his duties to his country and to humanity, of which no power 
in the world could exact the sacrifice, or absolve him from the 
obligation.” But we see no such reservation in the engage- 
ment. It is clear no such reservation was understood by the 
Pope to be implied. For this reservation was the only point 
in his former declaration unsatisfactory to the Pope; and im- 
mediately upon the reception of this new promise, His Holiness 
wrote M. de la Mennais a letter in his own hand, in which he 
addresses him as his Dear Son, and expresses his unqualified 
satisfaction and delight. To this the archbishop of Paris 
urged M. de la Mennais to reply by a letter of thanks ; but he 
refused to do so, giving as his reason, that any such letter as 
the archbishop wished him to write would be construed as 
“an engagement to concur, at least by silence, in the political 
system of Rome, an engagement which he could not take.” 
We are unable to reconcile this language with that of the 
official declaration sent to Rome. It is clear, however, that in 
whatever light his declaration was taken at Rome, M. de la 
Mennais himself did not consider he was bound to abstain 
from political discussions. For not long after appeared the 
Paroles d'un Croyant, a work completely in opposition to the 
political system of Rome. This work was condemned by a 
new Encyclical letter of the Pope, in terms of the greatest 
aversion and horror, as “ an impious abuse of the word of God, 
exciting the people wickedly to break the bonds of public order, 
stirring them up to seditions and rebellions; containing asser- 
tions false, calumnious, audacious, leading to anarchy, contrary 
to the word of God, impious, scandalous, erroneous, and here- 
tofore condemned by the Church.” 

M. de la Mennais’s own view of the book, and of its bear- 

* This declaration was made in Latin; we give the original: Ego, infra 
scriptus, en ipsa verborum forma, quae in Brevi summi pontificis Gregorit XV1., 
dato die 5 Octobr. an. 1833, continetur, doctrinam Encyclicis ejusdem pontificis 
litteris traditam, me wnice et absolute sequi confirmo, nihilque illa alienum me aut 


scripturum esse, aut probaturum, 
Latetiae Parisiorum, die 11 Decembr. an. 1833. 
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ing upon his engagement of submission to the Pope, is ex- 
pressed in a letter to the archbishop of Paris, who had been 
disquieted by a rumour concerning it previous to its publica- 
tion :— 

“T shall never hereafter, as I have declared, write any thing ex. 
cept upon subjects of philosophy, science, and politics. The little 
work of which you speak is of the latter kind. * * * Tam 
convinced that nothing can henceforward arrest the developement 
of liberty, political and civil: it becomes’us to endeavour to unite 
it to order, to right, to justice, unless we wish to see society con- 
founded from top to bottom. ‘This is the object which I propose to 
myself. I attack strongly the system of the kings, their odious 
despotism, because this despotism which overthrows all right is 
wrong in itself, and because if I did not attack it, my words would 
not have the influence which I desire for the welfare of humanity. 
I make myself therefore of the people ; I identify myself with their 
sufferings, their miseries, in order to make them comprehend 
that they can never be relieved but by the establishment of true 
liberty ; and that they will never obtain that liberty but by sepa. 
rating themselves from all anarchical doctrines, by respecting 
the rights of property, and of person, and every thing that is 
just. I endeavour to excite in them the sentiments of fraternal 
love, and the sublime charity which Christianity has spread in the 
world for its happiness. But, in speaking to the people of Christ, 
I have carefully abstained from saying a single word which applies 
to Christianity as determined by the positive dogmatic authority of 
the Church. The name of the Church does not even once come 
from my mouth. ‘Two things, nevertheless, to my great regret, will 
scandalize some persons who will not clearly comprehend my in- 
tentions. ‘The first is, the indignation with which I speak of kings 
and their system of government. But what could I do? I only 
resume facts ; I do not create them. The evil is not in the cry of 
conscience and of humanity; it is in things; and it is best they 
be recognized and felt as evil. The second is, the intention which 
I attribute to the sovereigns, of employing the influence of the 
ministers of Christianity to subserve their own personal ends: but 
this is also an evident fact, a fact which nobody disputes ; and I do 
not say that they have succeeded in their abominable design.” — 
pp. 201—203. 


Such is the judgment which M. de la Mennais passes upon 
his work. It is not our purpose particularly to examine that 
remarkable production. We only observe, in general, concern- 
ing its tendency, that the author, in his hatred of despotism, and 
in his sympathy with the oppressed, does not seem sufficiently 
to estimate the importance of impressing upon the people the 
salutary lesson of the dangers and duties of freemen. 
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Our limits do not permit us to notice particularly the frag- 
ment on the “Evils of the Church and of Society.” It con- 
tains some interesting facts and remarks respecting the condi- 
tion of Italy, Spain, and Portugal; the general scope of the 
essay is the same as that of the Avenir, the conciliation of the 
hierarchy to the cause of popular liberty being indeed the great 
purpose of all the author’s labours. This fragment was writ- 
ten, as we have before mentioned, in the summer of 1832, 
while the author was awaiting, in Italy, a reply to his memorial. 
Commenting upon it, at the distance of five years, which have 
now passed away since it was written, the author remarks in 
the observations with which he dismisses his work to the pub- 
lic: that nothing which, in 1831, he proposed would now be 
possible, since Rome has explicitly and formally allied itself to 
the old sovereignties in opposition to the popular movement. 


“ This position,” he continues, “is a grave one; and offers a vast 
field for meditation. May we be permitted, avoiding all doctrinal 
discussion, to present candidly some reflections which it suggests to 
every calm mind that considers it in regard to the present and to 
the future. 

“In the first place, then, what do we see at present? What has 
been the effect of the Papal declaration? What results have they 
produced ? 

« Rome has proclaimed its alliance with the princes, its strict com- 
munity of interests with them, as well as its firm determination to 
employ all the means at its disposal for the defence of those inte- 
rests. Papacy has, in short, declared that its own cause is, in fact 
and of right, inseparable from that of European absolutism. 

“No doubt it has thereby for the moment strengthened its tem. 
poral dominion. It acquired instantly indispensable auxiliaries. 
Could it, without the aid of Austria, have preserved the Legations, 
or the provinces, even those nearest the capital? Could it otherwise 
have resisted the movement of which Bologna was the centre, and 
have arrested its spread? Reduced to the necessity of negotiating, 
in order not to lose every thing, would it not have been forced to 
recognize rights that would have limited its own, to concede much, 
and always more and ‘more, in order to save something ; and to 
consent at least to important modifications in its ancient form of 
government? Instead of this, and of every thing else unfavourable 
to its temporal interests which might have come in train, it has 
retained its integrity of power and possessions; it continues to 
govern the inhabitants as it wills; to be the sole maker of law; to 
preside without control over imposts and taxes; over public edu- 
cation, the police, civil and criminal justice ; over thought itself, by 
its direction of the local press, and the obstacles it opposes to the 
introduction of foreign books. Supposing these two means were 
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now a days practicable in perfect strictness, they would be enough, 
in the long, in the hands of a prince, to make a people whatever he 
pleased, even a horde of savages or a herd of brutes, if caprice dis 
posed him to do so.”—pp. 314, 315. 


To this may be added other advantages, relating to the ge- 
neral affairs of the Church, which Rome derives from its 
alliance with the absolute sovereigns. It enjoys greater facility 
in preserving the old customs, forms, and discipline of the 
Church, and in maintaining something of its ancient influence 
over opinion. Receiving political support from the influence 
of Rome, the sovereigns are obliged to concur in sustaining 
that influence. 

But there are other consequences of a different character 
which it is necessary to take into account. Among the sove- 
reigns in alliance with Rome are some not only not Catholic, 
but directly hostile to Catholicism. 'The basis of their com- 
mon alliance has nothing religious in it; religion is simply a 
means, and not an end. A distinction, moreover, necessary, 
but very difficult to make, arises between the exercise of the 
purely pastoral authority of Rome and that which, relating to 
temporal interests, may be designed to subserve them. This 
distinction, once recognised, will be obviously fatal to the Pa- 
pacy: doubtful questions, in the absence of Papal power to 
enforce its vwn determinations, will be determined by the rea- 
son and conscience. Such has already been the case. Some 
Catholics, indeed, have rcmained in silence, neither obeying 
nor opposing the political decrees of the Pontiff; while others 
have sought, by explaining them away into harmless generali- 
ties, and old words of course, to reconcile their duty, as Catho- 
lics, with a practical disregard of them. But many have taken 
a simpler course. We are, they say, submissive to the 
authority of Rome merely in things spiritual ; beyond this we 
do not recognize her power. But who shall determine what 
is spiritual, and what not? Rome, or they? If Rome, the 
distinction goes for nothing. If they, what becomes of the 
authority of Rome? It is plain that everywhere, among Ca- 
tholics inclined to liberal politics, a strife must arise between 
their religious and political duties, which in the end must re- 
sult in leaving to the Holy Father the enjoyment of just so 
much influence as his children please to allow him. 

The influence of Rome in the war between the old social 
order and the new movement, has not secured the proposed 
object. The alliance of temporal and spiritual power—the 
million bayonets of the one, and the maledictions of the other— 
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have not in reality suspended the progress of liberal opinions. 
Their utterance and action is simply kept down for the pre- 
sent by physical force. The voice of Rome, to which the whole 
world once gave ear, is now, in respect to any influence upon the 
progress of the spirit of political freedom, as the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness. It is disregarded in Ireland. In 
Spain and Portugal, the slightest note from the diplomatic 
body exercises more influence than the most solemn rescripts 
of the Pope. So in France, in Germany, and, within the last 
four years, in Poland also, what influence has the Papal au- 
thority? Upon coteries of men belonging to a past age, and 
almost strangers to the actual world around them, considera- 
ble: upon public opinion, none. If the absolute sovereigns 
had no better support than Rome, they would not long remain 
on their thrones, though surrounded by Papal bulls and ency- 
clicals. In Italy itself the spiritual authority of the Pope has 
no influence upon the political opinions and wishes of the peo- 
ple. On the contrary, in its political exertion, it is the object 
of implacable hatred. Even Austria is less abhorred. If Italy 
were left to itself for one day, a revolution would spread from 
Turin to Calabria. Such is the position of the Papacy in re- 
gard to those who, professing the Roman Catholic faith, still be- 
long externally to the communion of Rome. Taken collective- 
ly, they no longer allow themselves to be directed by her ; her 
thoughts are no longer their thoughts, her language their lan- 
guage, her ordinances their rule. As to the people not of the 
Romish Church, the conduct of Rome has only separated them 
the more from it, by confirming their impression of the irre- 
concilable opposition between Romanism and political liberty. 
But the acts of the Pontiff have created neither surprise, nor 
fear, nor anger. 'They have been regarded with indifference. 

This, then, is the present state of Rome. The Sovereign 
Pontiff has announced his political maxims, promulgated his 
decisions, and imperiously uttered his decrees against the “re- 
volutionary spirit” of society. Individuals, here and there, 
obedient to his voice, have withdrawn from the politica] move- 
ment; but the people, without even turning their head, have 
pursued their course. And it is worthy of remark, that no- 
where has the revolutionary spirit shown itself so general and 
so strong as in Catholic countries. 

The future it may be idle to predict. One thing, however, 
is certain : that so long as the conflict shall continue between 
the popular sentiment and the governments, and so long as Rome 
shall continue to side with the latter, so long there will be, be- 
tween the Head of the Church and its members, in respect to 
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political matters, an opposition of will, of sentiments, of wish- 
es, of maxims, and even of reason and conscience. This can 
have no influence to strengthen the spiritwal union of the 
head and the members. Can it long continue without impair- 
ing the spiritual supremacy of the Pope, and, in time, entirely 
destroying his Pontifical authority ?_ Here is, if not an actual 
schism, yet the elements of a fatal schism. 

What will be the result of the conflict between the people 
and absolutism, and what its effect upon Rome? ‘There are 
only three possible solutions of the problem :— 

1. Will the people abandon their notions of political right, 
and their struggles for the establishment of them, and of their 
own accord embraee the opposite principles dogmatically as- 
serted by Rome, and sustained with force and arms by the 
princes? If they should, Rome would resume its ancient em- 
pire, and more than its ancient empire, over the human mind. 

2. Will the absolute sovereigns conquer and maintain a 
complete and lasting victory? If so, then would result a phy- 
sical triumph of the principles which Rome is united with the 
kings to sustain. The kings would reign by force; the peo- 
ple ‘would obey by constraint. But Rome would gain ho in- 
fluence over the human mind. She would be the object of de- 
testation, proportioned to the hatred of the political tyranny 
she had helped to fasten on them. Besides, Rome would ac- 
quire no new influence over the kings. She would be despised 
as a tool whose use was at an end, and the slightest motive of 
interest would decide the kings to ‘knock away a superfluous, 
and therefore troublesome wheel, in the political machine. 

3. Will the people triumph? In such a case Rome must 
persist obstinately in the political doctrines she has proclaimed 
to be part and parcel of the Catholic system, and thereby com- 
pletely and forever sever the already weakened tie that con- 
nects the people with her ; or she must renounce her present 
doctrines. Suppose the latter : who would believe her sincere ? 
Who would not regard it as a base calculation of interest ? 
Instead of retrieving her influence, contempt for baseness would 
be added to the bitterness of past dislike. Besides, what 
would be the logical consequences of a renunciation, on the part 
of Rome, of the doctrines she now maintains? She has declared 
them to ‘belong tothe Apostolical tradition ; thatis, to Divine 
revelation. Once renounce them, and where is the Infalli- 
bility of the Romish Church? It is overthrown ; no evasive 
language, no confused interpretations, can save it: it is over- 
thrown, and with it the Papal Supremacy. 


Which of these three solutions the problem will receive, 
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may be left to the reader to decide. In our opinion, Rome has 
irrevocably bound herself to the cause of absolutism, and must 
submit to the consequences. But that the people will sooner 
or later adopt, in opinion and act, the conclusions which we 
have represented as logical consequences of an abandon- 
ment by Rome of her present political doctrines, we have no 
doubt. The result to Rome of the position she has taken, 
must be the overthrow, in the convictions of the people, of her 
Infallibility and of her Supremacy, and with these, we trust 
also, of all the peculiar doctrines which have so long corrupted 
the Romish Church, and separated her from the unity of the 
Church Universal. ‘The people, in first breaking away from 
Papal domination, in the violence of the reaction, may for a 
time recoil to scepticism, to irreligion. But, as we believe in 
the instinct of religion, deeply planted in the wants of the hu- 
man heart ; as we believe Christianity to be divine; as we be- 
lieve it to be in harmony with rational freedom, with civil 
order, and with social welfare ;—so we believe it will in the 
end free itself from the corruptions and corrupt alliances 
which provoked hostility against it, and establish its dominion 
in the reason, and the free will, in the heart of universal hu- 
manity. M. dela Mennais, while he intimates his belief that 
the “new form of Christianity,” to which the people will at- 
tach themselves, will never be that which now passes under 
the name of Roman Catholicism, declares equally that it will 
be nothing like Protestantism-—“a bastard, inconsistent, nar- 
row system, which, under a deceitful appearance of liberty, re- 
solves itself, in respect to nations, into the brutal despotism of 
force ; and, in respect to individuals, into egotism.” But we 
care little what name it receive, provided it be a revival of the 
Faith and Discipline of the Primitive Church. 

Our limited space has obliged us to omit a particular cri- 
ticism of the author’s political principles. We should be 
sorry, however, to be thought to sympathize entirely with him. 
In truth, there is a great mixture of good and bad in his book. 
But we have room only to say, that we have no faith in ab- 
stract theories of natural right as the basis of civil government. 
Nor do we believe-—as the author seems todo—that every move- 
ment of the popular mind is necessarily in harmony with right 
reason. We believe as little in the Divine Right of the People, 
as in the Divine Right of Kings ; for the plain reason, that the 
mere Will of a majority can no more make a thing morally 
right, than the mere Will of an individual. The majority may 
be misled, as well as an individual ; and the actions of both are 
to be judged by the unvarying standard of Universal Reason. 
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Art. VIII.—Memoirs of Aaron Burr, with miscellaneous 
selections from his correspondence. By MatTruew L. 
Davis. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 1837. 2 vols. 
8vo. 


THERE are two classes of men, the study of whose lives is 
especially profitable. These are the signally good, and the 
remarkably bad. The lives of that great mass between them, 
may or may not be worth writing ; but the pen of the faithful 
biographer is always worthily employed upon those belonging 
to either of the two classes we have designated. The picture 
of pure and lofty motives, illustrated in a life of virtue, may 
awaken a generous enthusiasm, and provoke to imitation ; or, 
if it fail in this, it may at least rebuke laggard delinquency by 
showing the elevation which “ the weakness of our mortal na- 
ture” may even here find strength to attain. So, on the other 
hand, the fearless delineation of vice may, by the force of contrast, 
beget disgust ; and as the drunkenness of the Helot was made 
to minister a lesson of sobriety to the Spartan youth, so may 
men gather admonitions to virtue from the bold exhibition of 
human profligacy. Attentively considered, the career of such 
profligacy, though seemingly splendid, will be found to yield 
but little happiness in its progress, and no triumph in its re- 
sults. 

Our own country is rich in materials for the most useful 
biographical delineations. 'The condition of these colonies 
before the war of independence, (always in some measure neg- 
lected, and often, too, ill-treated by the parent land) forced our 
ancestors to trust chiefly to themselves ; and the times of our 
colonial history, therefore, offer to our view more than one com- 
bination of events, when circumstances either made or called 
forth men of no common stamp. It would be a distrust of an 
overruling providence to doubt that the incidents which thus 
threw our forefathers upon their own efforts, and developed 
their unsuspected energies, were but preparatory trials to fit 
them for that struggle which was hidden in the future pur- 
pose of the Ruler of nations. God meant that, in his own 
good time, America should be free ; that freedom was one of 
the links in his chain of causes and effects; and for that free- 
dom He trained her ; not by allowing her infancy to pass in a 
sickly repose, upon a downy couch prepared by parental fond- 
ness ; but by introducing her, betimes, to the winds and the 
rains of heaven ; by teaching her to stretch her youthful limbs 
and gain vigour from exercise ; by hardening her to the patient 
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endurance of winter’s cold and summer’s heat ; by sending upon 
her, occasionally, the ungentle discipline of a stepmother’s harsh- 
ness. And thus did God teach our fathers to trust first in Him, 
and then rely upon themselves. 

Great men, it has been said, make occasions: this we be- 
lieve to be true ; equally true is it that occasions often make 
great men. It is not therefore wonderful , that when the final 
struggle came (a struggle than which none more righteous or 
noble is recorded in this world’s history), many a man should 
have shown high traits of character, the existence of which 
was before unknown. Revolutions are prolific of the noblest 
virtues and of many vices. Our revolutionary history is, 
therefore, one full of materials for the biographer. If he en- 
ters upon his labour with an honest purpose to speak the truth, 
even though it condemn his hero, he is doing good service to 
his country. Many a faithful workman has already been in 
that field ; we rejoice in every accession to the number of la- 
bourers, ready to busy themselves in gathering in. the ample 
harvest which is still before them. It matters not whether the 
selected object of the biographer be one who did his duty with 
the sword, or one, who, with his voice and pen, cheered his 
countrymen, or one who, now in the senate hall, and now in 
the tented field, did both; let us know truly what our fathers 
did, in any and every way, in the perilous strife that gave us 
independence ; let us see plainly the principles for which they 
contended, and understand thoroughly the system of govern- 
ment, by which they sought to secure to their children forever, 
that freedom which they had so dearly won. And to this end, 
let not biography become worse than worthless, by degenerat- 
ing into mere eulogy : let facts be related as they were, and let 
it be left to our hearts to render the appropriate tribute to vir- 
tue, or to glow with honest indignation at the spectacle of vice. 

But while we say this, we readily confess that in our view, 
the most valuable researches, we, of this day, can make, are 
into the lives of our departed statesmen rather than of our 
honoured soldiers. The last, claim our grateful remembrance 
and hearty respect for all that they exhibited of high-toned he- 
roism, associated with pure and noble motive ; but we need 
not turn to the battles of the revolution to learn the art of war ; 
the world unhappily furnishes schools enough in which to ac- 
quire a knowledge of tactics ; and, beside, we have but little 
need of the lessons, for our pursuits are, and we hope may 
long be, those of peace. But the views of the statesman, or of 
the mere politician as contradistinguished from the statesman, 
are of immense practical importance to us. The questions 
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which are to be settled by those views are of immediate and 
daily interest. In our country, the subject of government, the 
fidelity and purity with which public affairs are administered, 
are topics on which indifference is criminality, that sooner or 
later will reap its merited punishment. 

Let us, then, making all charitable allowances for the infir- 
mities to which even good men are subject, take up the lives 
of those who have assisted in laying the foundations, or rais- 
ing the structure, or managing the internal economy of our 
political edifice. Let us discover what they thought, and said, 
and did, and then determine whether they were politicians only, 
or statesmen indeed ; whether they wrought out their ends by, 
and for a party, or whether they laboured for the country and 
the whole country ; whether they had any sense of those obli- 
gations imposed by the rules of a science, untaught in the 
schools, yet affording abundant theme for remark, and which, 
for want of a better term, we will here call the science of po- 
litical morals ; whether they had ever discovered the indis- 
soluble relationship which it bore to personal morals, and had 
found out that he whose private life knew no fixed principles 
of virtuous action, would inevitably carry into public life a 
selfish profligacy which would render him unworthy of pub 
lic confidence ; that he who was false, and treacherous, and 
cunning, and vindictive as aman, would of necessity be false, 
and treacherous, and cunning, and vindictive as a magistrate ; 
for that all these traits were unequivocal proofs of a grovel- 
ling selfishness, and such selfishness would unquestionably 
merge the magistrate in the man. We thank every man who 
furnishes us with facilities thus to study out the characters of 
those who have been prominent actors on the stage of our public 
affairs ; and we therefore thank the author of the books before us. 

If piety were an inheritable quality, Aaron Burr would have 
been a very holy man. His father was a clergyman, and his 
mother was the daughter of a clergyman ; both these gentlemen 
were men of high and deserved reputation ; indeed, no divine 
of this country has been more distinguished than his maternal 
grandfather, Jonathan Edwards. ‘The piety of his mother, 
too, was exemplary. It was his misfortune, early in life, to 
lose both his parents, and from the account before us, we can- 
not but conclude that he fell into hands incompetent to the 
management of a high-spirited, self-willed, and resolute boy ; 
for such was his character. He appears, in his earlier years, 
not to have been without some sense of the importance of re- 
ligion. While he was a member of Princeton College, an 
“awakening,” as it was termed, appeared among the students. 
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Burr, while he had doubts about this awakening, seems to have 
thought that the religious feelings of his companions demand- 
ed some reflection at his hands, and prompted to investigation 
into his own spiritual state. He applied to the President, Dr. 
Witherspoon ; and Mr. Davis informs us that his mind was 
tranquillized by the assurances he received, that what he saw 
around him was not religion, but fanaticism. Whether he ever 
seriously contemplated devoting himself to the sacred profes- 
sion, we are not informed ; but that he continued his intimacy 
with some of his college companions who became clergymen, 
is shown from the letter of one who was then (1772) prose- 
cuting his studies in theology, and urged it upon Burr to pur- 
sue the same course, by arguments drawn from the known 
wishes of his deceased parents, as well as of those friends who 
had survived them. It was in the next year (as our author 
informs us) that, not being placed “entirely at ease” by Dr. 
Witherspoon’s solution of what he had seen at college, he re- 
solved “not to enter upon the concerns of life until this point 
was more satisfactorily settled in his own mind :” and to aid 
him in the determination of this important question, he repaired 
to the Rev. Dr. Bellamy, an old friend of his father, a disciple 
of his grandfather, and eminent in his day both as a preacher 
and writer. He was received in the most affectionate manner ; 
and here, from the autumn of 1773 to the spring of the next 
year, he occupied himself, from sixteen to eighteen hours a 
day, in reading on religious subjects; when, as he stated him- 
self, he reached the belief “that the road to Heaven was open 
to all alike ;” and thence seems, from the testimony of his fu- 
ture life, to have deduced the very illogical conclusion, that 
because the road was thus open, there was no necessity to 
trouble himself with a journey upon it. Thus, at the age of 
eighteen years, he prepared to run the race of life, by disen- 
cumbering himself of the restraints which religion would have 
imposed upon unbridled passions. 

The time had now come for the commencement of the 
American revolution, and Burr was not one of those likely to 
remain quiet in the midst of the storm. The agitation around 
him suited the “temper of his soul.” It is at this period of his 
life that we contemplate him with most pleasure. With 
strong faults of character, he yet possessed many of the ele- 
ments of a good soldier; and such he was. There is one par- 
ticular of testimony on this subject, which to our minds is 
conclusive. With no esteem for him as a man, the Com- 
mander-in-chief yet had respect for him as a vigilant and ex- 
cellent officer. Subsequent events in his life may probably 
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have caused many to forget that merit which he really pos- 
sessed ; but had Aaron Burr fallen in any of those battles in 
which, for four years of our revolutionary war, he bore his 
part gallantly, he would have been remembered by his country- 
men, with gratitude, as a brave and ardent youth, who, almost 
ere the down upon his chin had ripened into beard, had shown 
many of the qualities of a true and well-tried soldier. General 
Washington was not mistaken in supposing that the stripling 
was well adapted for a military life. During the period which 
elapsed between his departure from Dr. Bellamy and the battle 
of Lexington, Burr had been occupied in the study of history, 
at the house of his brother-in-law, the late Judge Reeve of 
Connecticut; and in that study, his mind (as his biographer 
tells us) fastened with intense avidity upon every narrative of 
battle or of siege. Brave by nature, he added to his courage 
inordinate ambition for distinction of some kind: with a mind 
prompt to decide, and resolute to accomplish his purpose, he 
possessed that indispensable element to success against obsta- 
cles, an enthusiasm that never flagged ; while his fondness for 
command insured his becoming a severe disciplinarian. With 
such qualities, it is obvious that, in the army, he must have 
found himself in his appropriate field. It was a school, how- 
ever, which had no tendency to correct the most striking faults 
of his character. He never was troubled with diffidence ; a 
modest distrust of his own powers would have struck his mind 
as an absurdity; from boyhood, he possessed an easy impu- 
dence which very far surpassed the bounds of a reasonable 
share of assurance. Doing his duty fully and faithfully as a 
soldier, and obtaining credit for it as he deserved, he was not 
likely, in the midst of some admiration and more adulation, to 
part with any of his self-complacency. It was in the army, 
probably, that he acquired also that wonderful self-possession in 
which no man excelled him: it was a plant that found a con- 
genial soil in his self-esteem. Systematically profligate in his 
intercourse with the other sex, the unblushing slave of passion, 
and glorying in his shame, he was not likely, in the camp, to 
learn a lesson of virtuous restraint; while the secrecy of pur- 
pose, often indispensable in a commander on duty, doubtless 
strengthened an unfortunate natural tendency, exhibited from 
a very early period of life, to conceal his private designs and 
doings, however unimportant, in a covering of mystery. 
Attaching himself, as a volunteer, to the army of Arnold, he 
shared the sufferings of the memorable march through the 
wilderness, from the Kennebeck into Canada, and a as an 
aid by the side of the gallant Montgomery when he fell. On 
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his return, he formed a part of the military family of General 
Washington, but very soon was restless and dissatisfied, and 
became aid-de-camp to Major General Putnam, then in com- 
mand at New-York, into whose family he removed. “'There 
is no doubt,” (says Mr. Davis,) “the short residence of Major 
Burr wi. General Washington laid the foundation for those 
prejudices which, at a future day, ripened into hostile feeling 
on both sides.”* What evidence our author may possess that 
General Washington entertained toward Burr feelings that 
deserve to be characterized by the strong term, hostile, we know 
not. The commander-in-chief invited Burr into his family, 
when he returned, with merited applause, from his expedition 
into Canada. He, no doubt, appreciated his zeal and courage, 
and probably thought he possessed qualities well worthy of 
cultivation : at any rate he could certainly have had no pre- 
judices against him, or he would not have tendered, as he did, his 
patronage and friendship. 'The youth of twenty years, how- 
ever, finding that Washington was not disposed to flatter his 
vanity, derived but little pleasure from his situation. But 
there was more than this in the case. George Washington 
was no incompetent judge of character. Indeed, one of the 
many admirable qualifications he possessed for the peculiarly 
difficult situation he so honourably filled, was the judgment, so 
calm in its exercise, and generally so correct in its results, 
which enabled him to form a true estimate of the real worth of 
those around him. Where he found integrity, he bestowed 
confidence ; and confidence once given, was not lightly with- 
drawn: but there was about him, also, a stern and lofty sense 
of the dignity and beauty of virtue, which, as it made his 
own private life remarkably pure, made him slow to bestow 
confidence, and naturally rendered him distrustful of a youth 
whose principles and practices indicated no common share of 
juvenile depravity. He might very consistently have admired 
Burr’s talents as a soldier, (we know that he always did justice 
to them,) and yet he might also have been distrustful of one, 
the perversity of whose corrupt heart was but too likely to 
misdirect the talents which God had given him. He saw that 
he was not worthy of his friendship, and he was too honest to 
profess what he did not feel. 'The subsequent history of Aaron 
Burr only affords another attestation to the sound judgment 
and discriminating foresight of George Washington. At that 
time, the most difficult part of the career of our great captain 
was before him. He had not then proved to the world that, 


* Vol. I. p. 83. 
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after obtaining a victory over the enemies of his country, he 
knew how to achieve a more difficult conquest, and obtain a 
victory over himself :—he had not then shown that he under- 
stood this lesson which some men once in power seem entirely 
to have overlooked ; that if at one time there is dignity in 
commanding the armies of the country, at another (when the 
day of command has passed by) there is no less of dignity in 
obeying the constitutional and lawful authority of the republic. 
But now, when Washington and Burr have run their respec- 
tive races in the sight of their countrymen, and the grave has 
irrevocably set its seal upon their respective characters ; in the 
minds of Americans, (nay, we may proudly add in the opinion 
of Christendom,) it will be viewed as strong testimony against 
Aaron Burr, as it would be against any man, to say, that when 
domesticated with George Washington, he never could obtain 
his confidence. 

We can feel, therefore, nothing but contempt for the impu- 
dent pretext of Burr, that he left the family of the commander- 
in-chief because he found in him an unwillingness to afford 
professional information and aid in his study of tactics. We 
do not believe a syllable of it. What motive could General 
Washington have had to repress the laudable inquiries of a 
young officer whom he knew to possess both talent and cou- 
rage, at a time when it was obvious to all men that the demand 
was great for well-informed officers, and no one was more in- 
terested in having that demand supplied, than he who bore 
the heavy responsibilities of commander-in-chief? It was a 
shameful pretence on the part of Burr; and we are glad to see 
that Mr. Davis, in relating the fact, has too much patriotism to 
endorse this stigma upon “the father of his country. In men- 
tioning the circumstance, as it was proper he should, he takes 
care, with equal propriety, to give itas Burr’s opinion, not as 
his own, that General Washington was capable of the little 
meanness of withholding aid from a young officer in his pro- 
fessional studies. 

That Burr hated Washington to the day of his death, that 
he was in league with those who conspired, during the revolu- 
tion, to cast him down from his high estate, a dishonoured 
man, are facts well known, and not concealed in the volumes 
we are noticing. It wasa ‘costly hatred to Burr, as we hope 
to show before we conclude ; for it was among the earliest in a 
series of steps which led to hisruin. We think that our author 
has very correctly distinguished between Washington’s opinions 
of Burr as a man and as a soldier; we therefore quote his 
words, with our protest simply against the strong language 
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used to indicate the manner of dislike felt by the commander- 
jn-chief. ‘“ Unconquerable hostility, never softened or mol- 
jified,” is not the language in which to describe George Wash- 
jngton’s aversion to, and contempt of, Aaron Burr as a man :— 


“ As a man and a citizen he was exceedingly disliked by General 
Washington. Causes, unnecessary to examine at this late period 
of time, had created between these gentlemen feelings of hostility 
that were unconquerable, and were never softened or mollified. 
Yet even General Washington, while he considered Burr destitute 
of morals and of principle, respected him as a soldier, and gave re- 
peated evidence of entire confidence in his gallantry, his persever- 
ing industry, his judgment and his discretion.”-—Vol. i. p. 167. 


Burr had scarcely removed from the family of Washington 
into that of Putnam, before (as we now learn) a circumstance 
occurred, which, whether known then or not, affords abundant 
evidence that Washington, in common with all men of princi- 
ple, had just grounds for disliking him. And here we must 
approach a topic that but for a sense of duty we would ieave 
wholly untouched. We of course will not shock the decency 
of our readers by polluting our pages with one word more, 
concerning the atrocious profligacy of a professed and shame- 
less debauchee, than is necessary to “point the moral” which, 
in undertaking this article, we had it in view to enforce. On 
this subject, his biographer has spoken as became a man and 
a father :—his treatment of it does him honour. In this par- 
ticular of character he says, truly, “no terms of condemnation 
would be too strong to apply to Colonel Burr.”* We think so 
too, and therefore we write it, that he was a selfish and un- 
principled and almost peerless villain, who deserved the indig- 
nant execration of every man that had one spark of honour or 
humanity in his soul. Not the mere victim of passion in its 
sudden impulses, he deliberately adopted the grossest sensuali- 
ty of life as an occupation: he made it a business to betray. 
The sacred claims of friendship, the unsuspecting confidence of 
hospitality, were as nothing in his eyes. Every feeling which 
should have touched the heart of a benevolent man, every re- 
straint which should have controlled the conduct of an honoura- 
ble man, was trampled in the dust ; and yet, forsooth, this wretch, 
whom purity could scarce look at, much less touch, without 
contamination, claimed to be a finished gentleman!! But 
even this was not enough ; as if to add to “the deep damna- 
tion” of his infamy, this “ gentleman,” against whom every 
father, and husband, and brother in the land had a right to 


* Vol. Lp. 91. 
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make common cause, as against a common foe to all the best 
feelings of human nature and all the endearing charities of 
social life ; this “gentleman,” who wormed himself into the 
habitations of virtue, even as the serpent crawled of old into 
Paradise, that he might drown its deceived inhabitants ‘in tears, 
and then glory in the ruin he had wrought; kept by him, 
through a long life of one and eighty years, every line which 
was written to him by any victim of his perfidy ; and these ac- 
cumulated memorials of the fond, the deluded, the broken- 
hearted, the ruined, liable at any moment, by his sudden death, 
to be exposed to the gaze of the world, he treasured as trophies 
of his irresistible fascination, and evidence to support his un- 
manly boastings. They fell into the hands of his biographer, 
who tells us he consigned them indiscriminately to the flames. 
Will it be believed that more may yet be said ?——A fact, not re- 
lated by, possibly not known to, Mr. Davis, and if known, not 
necessarily calling for insertion, is given to us in one of the 
works of an American writer whose name is familiar. When 
with the guilt of blood upon his soul, a fugitive from justice, 
Aaron Burr fled to Europe, he sought, or accidently obtained, the 
acquaintance of Jeremy Bentham, and lived in his house for some 
time. Mr. John Neal was afterward an inmate of Bentham’s 
residence, and from the biographical sketch which he has. fur- 
nished of that individual we learn, upon the testimony of Ben- 
tham, that Burr, while with him, had endeavoured to impress 
him with the belief that small indeed was the amount of fe- 
male virtue in our land; and had dared to take upon his lying 
lips, names infinitely beyond the reach of even suspicion’s 
shadow, and to enrol them among his victims. In this foul 
stab at his country’s reputation, made with no nobler motive 
than that of establishing his own claim to the infamous re- 
nown of unequalled profligacy, the vile calumniator aimed at 
the loftiest object he could reach ; for one of his pretended vic- 
tims, from her connexion with him who bore the highest offi- 
cial station, was entitled to the first rank of respectability 
among her countrywomen.* We would we knew a word 
stronger than any that our language affords, which might 
express the concentrated wickedness of a thousand com- 
mon villainies compressed into one ; some little syllabic forma- 
tion which might convey, with comprehensive brevity, the idea 
of a devil’s spirit linked to a hrute’s propensities; and verily 
Aaron Burr should have the benefit of its merited application. 
If the honoured epithet of “gentleman” is to be applied to 


* See Dumont’s Bentham, translated by John Neal, p. 54. 
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such a creature us this, we may adopt, in the sober earnestness 
of truth, the language which the great poet has put into the 
mouth of mimic madness, and say with Edgar, when he played 
poor Tom, 

“The prince of darkness is a gentleman.” 


In the family of General Putnam, circumstances had accident- 
ally placed a Miss Moncrieffe, the daughter of a Major in the 
British army, and Mr. Davis gives us to understand that she 
fell a victim to the arts of Burr. We know not whether Ge- 
neral Washington ever knew this fact, but we are persuaded 
he knew enough to be aware that such conduct was in perfect 
keeping with the character of Burr, and he therefore desired 
not his friendship; because a great and good man can feel 
that the friendship of some men is disgrace. He who at the 
age of twenty had established a reputation for licentiousness, 
was not to be loved or trusted by such a man as Washington. 

Still remaining in the army, Burr did good service in the 
retreat from Long Island on the night of the 29th of August, 
1776, and in the subsequent evacuation of New-York, by our 
troops, in September of the same year: but the most striking 
exhibition of his soldier-like qualifications, was made when he 
had the command upon the lines in Westchester. Into these 
matters, however, we have not space to enter particularly, as 
we have yet to follow our subject over a large extent of 
ground. 

In April, 1782, Colonel Burr was admitted to the bar, and in 
July of the same year, at the age of twenty-six, he married. 
In 1783 he fixed himself in the city of New-York. We are 
now to consider him asa lawyer. Aaron Burr had not within 
him the elements which make a great jurist. An indispensable 
ingredient was wanting. ‘This was an enlarged and compre- 
hensive view of law as a science, embodying a mass of prin- 
ciples, founded, or meant to be founded, on the eternal and im- 
mutable basis of truth and justice ; and intended, in every va- 
riety of their application, through all their wide-spread rami- 
fications, to minister to the support of right, and the suppression 
of wrong, as between man and man. He did not view the 
science (the noblest monument of mortal wisdom that human 
ingenuity has ever reared) as somethirg worse than useless, 
except as it served for the protection, the security, and 
consequent happiness of the race of man, by the righteous 
Jistribution to every one, of his due. In his mind it was not 
an abiding, ever-living principle, that, for the production of 
well-being, all law was, or should be, made and adminis- 
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tered. His mind would never have rendered the well-known 
tribute, alike true and eloquent, which was paid to law, by 
one whose capacious understanding spread itself over the 
broad range of the universe, and found in law the soul of 
order, because it was meant to be the expression of the divine 
attribute of justice: “Of law there can be no less acknow- 
ledged, than that her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the 
harmony of the world: all things in heaven and earth do her 
homage, the very least as feeling her care, and the greatest as 
not exempt from her power.” If he looked at principles, con- 
secrated by a long experience of their wisdom, the habit of his 
mind led him to isolate the principle before him from its kin- 
dred mass; he studied not the fair proportions of the finished 
edifice, but dwelt upon a fragment only of the structure. 
He cared not for the origin of principles: he traced no analo- 
gies for the sake of reaching truth. If he followed his prin- 
ciple into the details of its application, as exhibited in cases, it 
was not to discover how it was accommodated to the produc- 
tion of the great end of truth, and right, and justice, in the 
ever-varying changes of circumstances that grow out of the 
ever-varying changes of society. We do not mean to say that 
he was ignorant of principles, for he was not; but with him 
the profession was an art, not a noble science ; the only end he 
sought was success, not the establishment on earth of that 
which reigns in heaven, the eternal, unalterable distinction 
between good and evil, truth and falsehood, justice and injus- 
tice, right and wrong. In one word, he undervalued his pro- 
fession. 

But why was this? Why was it that his mind was thus 
indisposed to take an enlarged view of the field before it? 
Why had it no relish for such a view? 'The man who for 
many years was the antagonist at the bar, and the respected 
antagonist too, of Alexander Hamilton, could not have wanted 
mind. Such a man, though he might perchance have been 
less profoundly versed than others in black-letter learning, 
though he might have had less taste than some of his brethren 
for researches into abstruse doctrines, yet could not have been 
ignorant in his profession. Colonel Burr belonged not to that 
class who become pettifoggers, because God never gave them 
brains enough to become lawyers. Why, then, his refusal to take 
an enlarged view of thescience? It was the fault of his heart. 
The moral tendencies of the man gave direction, as they ever 
will, to the exercise of mental powers. He had no sense of 
the beautiful in the perception of truth and justice. He loved 
them not for their own sakes. He sougi:t them not with en- 
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thusiasm, because he valued them not, at all times and in all 
places, as divine emanations, worthy of the heart’s best homage. 
He cared not to lend his aid in sustaining or perfecting a sys- 
tem which presented no higher claim to his regard than that 
it sought to establish what was right, simply because it was 
right. We are told that an indispensable ingredient in true 
eloquence is, that the speaker should himself feel all that he 
says: the poet informs us that he who would unseal the foun- 
tain of our tears, must let us see the moisture on his own cheek ; 
and even so, we think that he who seeks the highest rank in 
a profession, the great object of which is to exhibit, on this 
side of eternity, such a portion of the divine quality of jus- 
tice as human infirmity will permit, must needs feel such a 
love of fairness, such a sense of the importance of the noble 
end at which his calling aims, that he is willing to devote 
himself to the patient labour of profound research ; because 
in the study of his profession he finds a guide-book by which 
to travel over the road that terminates at last in the great end 
of Justice. His heart must have something to do in the busi- 
ness. He must be able to feel the real dignity of his occupa- 
tion, or his enthusiasm will never carry him beyond the mere 
effort to gain causes ; and he must have a loftier ambition 
than this before he can become a great jurist. Colonel Burr 
did not respect himself or his fellow-creatures, and therefore he 
did not respect his profession. The best definition of law, he 
said, was, “whatever is boldly asserted and plausibly main- 
tained.” Admit, as is suggested, that the sneer was half meant 
for the courts, the man who could give the other half of it to 
the law, administered by those courts, might indeed have been 
very skilful as an advocate, very ready and well-informed on 
the points of a particular case, very dexterous in forensic tac- 
tics, but was not likely to be very great as a jurist. 

Mr. Davis furnishes us with the testimony of several gentle- 
men who were his associates at the bar; it is only necessary, 
we think, to present their statements to any experienced prac- 
titioner, fully to sustain the view we have taken. He brought 
into the hall of justice the qualities which had been either 
formed or strengthened in the camp. Thus says one, “he was 
a strict practitioner, almost a legal martinet.”* There was a 
great deal of stratagem in his management of a cause. It af- 
forded a fine field for the exercise of what was a passion with 
Burr, a mysterious secrecy in his doings. The fact is, he was 
a cunning lawyer. 


* Vol. II. p. 19. 
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«*¢T was struck,’ says the same friend, ‘in his legal practice, with 
that tendency to mystery which was so remarkable in his conduct in 
other respects. He delighted in surprising his opponents, and in 
laying, as it were, ambuscades for them. A suit, in which I was 
not counsel, but which has since passed professionally under my ob- 
servation, will illustrate this point in his practice. It was an eject- 
ment suit, brought by him to recover a valuable tenement in the 
lower part of the city, and in which it was supposed, by the able 
lawyers retained on the part of the defendant, that the only question 
would be on the construction of the will. On the trial they were 
surprised to find the whole force of the plaintiff’s case brought 
against the authenticity of an ancient deed, forming a link in their 
title, and of which, as it had never been questioned nor suspected, 
they had prepared merely formal proof; and a verdict of the jury, 
obtained by a sort of coup-de-main, pronounced the deed a forgery. 
Two tribunals have subsequently established the deed as authentic ; 
but the plaintiff lived and died in the possession of the land in con- 
sequence of the verdict, while the law doubts, which form the only 
real questions in the case, are still proceeding, at the customary 
snail’s pace, through our courts to their final solution,’ ”—Vol. ii. 
p- 1A. 


His industry was very great :— 


“ « He was indefatigable,’ ” says another legal friend, “ ‘in business, 


as he had been in his previous studies ; and no lawyer ever appeared 
before our tribunals with his cause better prepared for trial, his facts 
and legal points being marshalled for combat with all the regularity 
and precision of a consummate military tactician. No professional 
adversary, it is believed, has ever boasted of having broken or 
thrown into confusion the solid columns into which he had formed 
them, or having found void spaces in their lengthened line, or to 
have beaten him by a ruse de guerre or a surprise.’”—Vol. ii. p. 18. 


Soldier-like, he was for harassing and annoying the enemy 
by light skirmishes, and directing his attention, if possible, 
from point to point, before he came to the grand attack :— 


“He pursued the opposite party with notices and motions, and 
applications and appeals, and re-arguments, never despairing himself, 
nor allowing to his adversary confidence, nor comfort, nor repose. 
Always vigilant, and always urgent, until a proposition for compro- 
mise, or a negotiation between the parties ensued.”—Vol. ii. p. 14. 


He relied for his success at the har upon a knowledge of 
men and their prejudices, more than he did upon his know- 
ledge of law. Thus we read :— 


“ He showed nice discrimination in his selection of his profes- 
sional assistants. When learning was required, he selected the 
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most erudite. If political influence could be suspected of having 
effect, he chose his lawyers to meet or improve the supposed preju- 
dice or predilection. Eloquence was bought when it was wanted ; 
and the cheaper substitute of brow-beating and vehemence used 
when they were equivalent or superior. In nothing did he show 
greater skill than in his measurement and application of his agents ; 
and it was amusing to hear his cool discussion of the obstacles of 
prejudice, or ignorance, or interest, or political feeling to be encoun- 
tered in various tribunals, and of the appropriate remedies and an- 
tidotes to be employed, and by what persons they should be applied.” 
Vol. ii. p. 16. 


There really is no merit in trickery of this kind. It fur- 
nishes evidence indeed that Burr understood human nature, 
and that he was but little scrupulous in the adoption of means 
to accomplish his end: but thousands of men have exhibited 
similar qualities without being lawyers. It furnishes, therefore, 
not the slightest testimony to the professional merit of Burr. 
It only proves that he was determined, by fair means or by 
foul, right or wrong, to accomplish a certain purpose. Every 
unprincipled rogue in the community, in his sphere of action, 
is doing precisely the same thing. 

His practice was marked by another feature, on which high- 
minded judges and lawyers have ever been disposed to frown. 
There must be legal technicalities, even as there are conve- 
nient terms of art in other professions ; there must be precision 
of language in law writings to prevent mistakes and disputes, and 
these are most comprehensively expressed in certain technical 
terms of the profession ; so that he proves his entire ignorance 
of the subject, who would reduce the whole phraseology of the 
science to the simplicity of the alphabet: his simplicity would 
soon involve him in a confusion from which he would be glad to 
find an escape in a return to technicalities. So, also, there must 
be certain rules of proceeding in travelling from the commence- 
ment of a cause to a final judgment; they are founded upon 
experience and framed in wisdom, insomuch that the man 
who has brains enough to understand the science of special 
pleading, for instance, may discover in it a very perfect system 
of logic. Now, these things are all secondary, subsidiary merely 
to the production at last of the great end of justice in the final 
decision of a cause. But it is easy to see how these things, in 
the hands of an artful man, may be abused. Exceptions, taken 
to slight and often pretended informalities, undue importance 
attached to verbal inaccuracies, captious objections to the ap- 
plication of rules of court, systematic opposition to motions to 
amend pleadings, and a thousand similar annoyances, not one 
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of which has any thing to do with the true merits of the case, 
are the ordinary, nay, the only arts of those very, very little men 
in the profession, whom God obviously designed to sweep the 
court room, not to speak in it. But others, above these, are 
sometimes tempted to entangle an adversary in the meshes of 
the net of technicality. A serious and well-founded technical 
objection the most honourable practitioner may properly make. 
It is a duty which he owes both to his client and to the pro- 
fession ; but he does nut owe to either of them the duty of 
torturing his wits to raise frivolous technical questions, and, if 
possible, to dispose of the cause on them alone. A man of 
ability may however do this, though it must be at the expense 
of his character for manly ingenuousness and love of right. 
Burr was famous for it :— 


“He was so fond of legal technicalities, that he never omitted an 
opportunity of trying his own skill and that of opposite counsel in 
special pleas, demurrers, and exceptions in chancery, notwithstand- 
ing the risk of paying costs, sometimes, though rarely incurred, and 
of protracting a cause.”—Vol. ii. p. 19. 


Mr. Davis seems disposed to infer, from his success as a 
public speaker, that Burr was eloquent. We think Burr him- 
self judged correctly, when he said, as he repeatedly did, 
“that he possessed no oratorical talents ; that he never spoke 
with pleasure, or even self-satisfaction.” Vol. ii. p. 22. He 
spoke with ease and great self-possession however, was at no 
loss for language, and never spoke long. ll that he said, too, 
was directed to the point. He was unimpassioned, probably 
because what he was doing, was not with him at all a matter 
of feeling, but purely a transaction of business. In that light 
it was undertaken and accomplished. His mind, as it appears 
to us, is truly described by one of our author’s correspondents : 


“ Colonel Burr’s mind cannot be said to have been a comprehen- 
sive one. It was acute, analytical, perspicacious, discriminating, 
unimaginative, quick to conceive things in detail, but not calculated 
to entertain masses of ideas.” —Vol. ii. p. 19. 


As a writer, he was very inferior; and the specimens of 
epistolary composition scattered through these volumes, do 
him no credit. Indeed, we have been struck by the barrenness 
of material for his biographer, furnished in his letters. We 
recollect somewhere to have read that most of his valuable 
papers were lost at sea with his daughter, Mrs. Alston. We 
know not the truth of this; but we know that we never before 
met with so many letters of a public man of note, containing 
so little that was valuable for any purpose but that of expos- 

NO. III.—VOL. II. 24 
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ing their author to contempt. Addressed, as most of them are, 
to his wife and his daughter, they are often marked by his 
constitutional love of mystery, insomuch that we think they 
must at times have been enigmatical scrolls even to those who 
may be supposed to have possessed his confidence. But they 
are marked by a worse fault still. We turn them over in vain 
to find the beautiful and striking thoughts of a truly great 
man, thrown off in the fulness of affectionate confidence, and 
standing out upon the page, a living, breathing picture of a 
mind conversant with high musings, and carelessly showing 
to those who were loved and trusted the machinery of its 
movements. Not one sentiment scarcely is to be gathered 
from them, calculated to beget a generous or noble emotion ; 
not a solitary tribute to virtue, not an invention to enlarge the 
bounds of human happiness, do they afford. Filled with the 
petty scandal of the town, in slipshod style, they communicate 
the dawdling gossip which may be supposed to enrich the in- 
teresting correspondence of a pert chambermaid, who appre- 
ciates the value of an epistle by the amount of slander with 
which it is freighted. As letters, we must say they are quite 
contemptible. 

Many of Burr’s letters, however, Mr. Davis. tells us, were 
written in cypher, and these may possibly be of some worth ; 
though, as we are not furnished with their interpretation, 
we can say nothing of them with certainty. And here we 
would introduce a word as to the practice of Burr in using 
a cypher in his correspondence. His biographer, remarking 
upon the fact that much stress was laid upon the circumstance 
of his use of cypher in some of the letters produced on his 
trial for treason, meets it by the statement that from very early 
life he had adopted it. This by no means proves that he did 
not use it to hide an unlawful purpose in the letters produced 
on his trial; but we have here adverted to it, to remark upon 
the early developement which it affords of Burr’s disposition to 
wrap himself in mystery. It was a vice of his character. 
What occasion could an ingenuous boy have had to carry on 
his correspondence in cypher? It was the cunning of a nar- 
row selfishness, unwilling to trust others because conscious of 
a want of frankness itself. 

We now come to the consideration of Colonel Burr as a 
politician : and in entering upon this part of our subject, very 
gratefully would we make our acknowledgments to Mr. Da- 
vis for that portion of his book which makes us acquainted 
with certain secret matters of party history, known hitherto 
to the clect few only, who pulled the wires and danced the 
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puppets, for the amusement of the sovereign people, when Mr. 
Jefferson became “lord of the ascendant.” When Walpole 
was sick, he asked his nephew to read to him. ‘Shall I read 
history ? was the question of his young kinsman ; ‘no, was 
the reply : ‘any thing but history, for that is almost the only 
thing Ido not believe.’ The querulousness of disease here 
only gave bitterness to truth. It is a sorrowful thought, that 
so much of what is called history is any thing but a veracious 
record. The young American of the future, looking back on 
the history of his country in the days of his grandfathers, may 
perchance find books enough written in our own times, to 
teach him that what was called the old Federal party, with 
Washington at its head, and such men as Jay and Hamilton 
in its ranks, was a vile nest of traitors, busily employed in the 
subversion of American freedom ; that the people, alive to their 
machinations, and influenced only by strong intelligence and 
stern integrity, deposed these unworthy guardians of public 
freedom ; and selecting men who modestly shrank from noto- 
riety, and whose patriotism was above suspicion, dragged 
them from their beloved retirement, and forced upon them of- 
fice and honour ; and that under the auspices of Thomas Jef- 
ferson and Aaron Burr, placed in the highest stations as well- 
tried and honest friends of their country, the torrent of treason 
was checked. But sometimes it providentially happens, as in 
the present case, that one who was an actor in the busy scenes 
of past history, rises up and tells his story. Like Mr. Davis, 
he may inform us, for instance, how one of these high function- 
aries, of patriotism so pure, was afterward tried for treason to 
that country which he loved so well; and how the other, with 
the ferocity of a blood-hound, sought the life of his illustrious 
compeer, because he stood in the way of his ambition. And 
such a story, we think, is a very edifying illustration of the ve- 
racity of much that is called history. 

The truth is (and it is high time to say it, for the old Federal 
party has been unjustly abused long enough) that there was no 
treason among those who were in power for the first twelve 
years after the adoption of the Federal Constitution. They 
were constitutionalists in the proper sense of the term; they 
venerated the great charter of our liberties which their arms 
and their wisdoin had helped to obtain : they never trampled on 
it; and we oweit to the memory of illustrious men now in the 
grave, of whom as Americans we should feel proud, we owe 
it to ourselves, not to be frightened into injustice to the dead 
by a contemptible bugbear, the magic of whose terror consists 
in still howling forth the old, stale party yell of “ Federalism.” 
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We thank Mr. Davis, therefore, for some of the precious reve- 
lations of this book, because they may contribute to disabuse 
the minds of our countrymen, by showing them that the cry 
against Federalism was but one of the usual exhibitions of 
party stratagem ; and that those who raised it most lustily, and 
chanted it most loudly, had no more patriotism than the men 
whom they denounced. 

Aaron Burr was a conspicuous man in prostrating those who 
managed affairs before the elevation of Mr. Jefferson to the 
presidency ; Mr. Davis was an actor with him in the work. 
He now comes forward, that he may do justice to the subject 
of his book, and therein furnishes us with testimony from the 
party itself which triumphed. He communicates to us the 
fact of a bitterness of hatred existing between the leading men 
of the party and their respective adherents ; he lets us into 
their quarrels, and we hear some of their mutual criminations 
and recriminations ; and as we read it all, with great thank- 
fulness to our author for thus presenting himself an honest 
and fearless witness, we are forcibly reminded of a homely 
adage, which intimates, that in the quarrels of one class of men 
among themselves, another, and very different class, have some 
prospect of getting their rights. But to our author. 

Mr. Davis furnishes us with a rapid, and, so far as we know, 
true sketch of the rise of parties in New-York after the revo- 
lution ; from which we learn that the worst sin of those who 
were afterward known as the Federal party, was, that they had 
in them some touches of humanity ; and, with the exception of 
the perfidious and cruel among those who had adhered to the 
crown in the revolutionary struggle, were willing to forgive 
the tories, and, by kindness, to make them good citizens of the 
republic. For this atrocity, may Heaven forgive them! Those 
who subsequently bore, first the name of anti-federalists, and 
afterwards adopted that of democrats, betrayed no such amia- 
ble infirmity ; and among those was Colonel Burr. As events 
rolled on, one cireumstance and another conspired to mark 
more distinctly the lines between the parties of the day, and at 
the period of the election of the third president of the United 
States they were very clearly defined throughout the Union, 
under the several names of Federalists and Democrats. In 
the first class were to be found Washington, Hamilton, Jay, 
Pickering, Ames, Marshall, and others like them : the last en- 
rolled in its list Jefferson, Burr, George Clinton, Madison, and 
many more throughout the State. In the summer of 1799 
John Adams being then president of the United States, and 
the democrats being determined, if possible, to prevent his re- 
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election, it was plainly perceived that the result of their effort 
would depend upon the vote of the State of New-York. The 
democrats of New-York were then divided into three several 
factions, namely, the Clinton section, the Livingston section, 
and the Burr section; it became necessary to reconcile these 
family quarrels; and in the winter of 1800 Burr undertook 
the difficult task. The hardest portion of his labour was in in- 
ducing George Clinton to co-operate, by allowing his name to 
come before the people on the ticket for members of the New- 
York legislature. Clinton was inflexible to the last, and was 
in truth “nominated and elected without a distinct expression 
of his approbation.” ‘Governor Clinton (says Mr. Davis) was 
aman of great sagacity and shrewdness.” This is undoubt- 
edly true; and if evidence were wanting of the fact, it is abun- 
dantly furnished in the views he expressed to Burr of the 
character of Mr. Jefferson, who was to be the democratic 
candidate for the presidency :-— 


“ He explicitly declared that he had long entertained an unfa- 
vourable opinion of Mr. Jefferson’s talents as a statesman, and his 
firmness as a republican. That he conceived hin: an accommodat- 
ing trimmer, who would change with times and bend to ciremstances 
for the purposes of personal promotion. Impressed with these sen- 
timents, he could not, with propriety, he said, acquiesce in the ele- 
vation of a man destitute of the qualifications essential to the good 
administration of the government; and added other expressions 
too vulgar to be here repeated.”—Vol. ii. p. 59. 


It is not improbable that the day afterward came when Burr 
recalled this opinion of the sturdy and obstinate old democrat. 
and thought perchance, it had been better, for him at Jeast, had 
he profited by the shrewd sagacity of one who read character 
so correctly. 

But he had personal motives urging him onward in his work. 
There were two men in the party opposed to his, whom he 
hated with intense bitterness. ‘These were George Washington 
and Alexander Hamilton. The first he had never forgiven 
for the honourable feeling which spurned an intimacy with a 
shameless profligate, and he had found additional cause of 
hatred in the refusal of Washington to appoint him minister 
to France; the last (who, as he was well aware, thoroughly 
understood his true character) had been his unconquerable 
competitor and most dangerous rival at the bar for years. 
Burr was just the man to be influenced by these circumstances 
in the selection of the party to which he should attach him- 
self; and for ourselves, we doubt not that had Washington 
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and Hamilton been democrats, Aaron Burr would have been 
found in the opposite ranks. 

The democratic ticket, formed with so much labour by Burr, 
succeeded in the election of 1800, notwithstanding the 
strongest efforts of the federalists to prevent it. In these 
efforts no man was more conspicuous than Hamilton. The 
result being known, the leading federalists were narrowly 
watched, from an apprehension that some stratagem might be 
resorted to, to defeat the desired end of the recent success, by 
specially convening the existing federal legislature whose term 
of service had not expired, and changing the mode of ap- 
pointing electors of president and vice-president, by plac- 
ing it in the hands of the people by districts. John Jay 
was then Governor of New-York, and a letter was written 
to him by a distinguished federalist (we know not whom, 
but it was an unworthy act, no matter by whom committed) 
suggesting to him the propriety of convening the old federal 
asseinbly for the purpose above indicated. That truly great, 
because good man, who adorned splendid talents by the beau- 
tiful purity of his private life, has left another trophy to his 
enduring reputation, by the simple endorsement on the letter 
of these words :—“Proposing a measure for party purposes 
which I think it would not become me to adopt.” We must 
not, however, leave this part of our subject without remarking, 
that though the letter to Governor Jay was determined on in 
a secret and confidential meeting of federalists on the evening 
of the 3d of May, on the next day a history of the proceedings 
at that meeting was transmitted to Duane, a democratic printer 
in Philadelphia, and on the 6th he published it. Mr. Davis 
does not inform us how the transactions of that meeting be- 
came known to the democrats. It is obvious that there was 
base treachery somewhere, and high-minded scorn is the only 
feeling a gentleman can entertain both for the tempter and the 
tempted. That Burr had an agency in the transaction is more 
than probable. He was as little scrupulous in the adoption of 
means to accomplish his political ends, as he was in resorting to 
measures to gain causes atthe bar. ‘T'hus, when in the summer 
of 1800, General Hamilton prepared his celebrated pamphlet on 
the administration of John Adams, meaning to withhold it 
from publication until just before the election, Burr, who 
worked only by means of a system of espionage, found out 
the contents of the pamphlet while it was yet in the press. Its 
immediate publication he knew would injure the federalists, 
and as Mr. Davis delicately expresses it,—“ Arrangements 
were accordingly made for a copy, as soon as the printing of 
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it was completed.* This, translated into plain English, 
means that a copy was surreptitiously obtained, without the 
knowledge of the owner, by corrupting the workmen in the 
printing office. They were hired to steal another man’s pro- 
perty. All we have to say is, that great men do not conde- 
scend to bribe printer’s “ devils.” By these, and similar meri- 
torious services for the party, (of which we wish our author, 
for the sake of the country, had said a word in condemnation, ) 
Colonel Burr entitled himself, in the opinion of many, to the 
credit, whatever it may be worth, of having overthrown the 
federal party, and secured thereby the election of Mr. Jeffer- 
son to the presidency. If he did this, verily, at the hands of 
Mr. Jefferson did he receive his reward. 

The democratic assembly of course appointed as electors of 
president and vice-president those who were favourable to Jeffer- 
son and Burr. Before the votes of the electors in the several States 
had been officially made known, Mr. Jefferson addressed a let- 
ter to Burr, in which he affects in one breath to think it possible 
that Burr may not have been elected, (though he knew other- 
wise,) and in the next, to lament that his election deprived Mr. 
Jefferson of his services in the Cabinet he was about to form. 
Mr. Davis, who, be it remembered, belonged to the party, con- 
trasts this letter with another written by Mr. Jefferson, only 
four days afterward, to Mr. Madison; and very properly ex- 
poses the selfish duplicity of him who, par excellence, has been 
styled “the great apostle of liberty.” Our author seems to 
think the first letter incomprehensible. We are surprised at 
this. Its purpose seems obvious to us. An attentive exami- 
nation of it will show that Mr. Jefferson meant, in the event of 
an equality of votes for himself and Burr, to treat it as a mat- 
ter of course that the intention was to make him president ; 
and when the question came before the house of representa- 
tives, most happy would he have been to produce a reply to 
this letter, in which such an intention should be recognised by 
Burr. He shows that he was frightened at a rumour that the 
federalists designed, in the event of an equality of votes, to 
“prevent a choice by the house ;” and he artfully meant to draw 
from Burr something which he might use, to show, if the 
house were disposed to elect Burr, that he himself did not con- 
sider the place of president as having been designed by the 
people for him. 

On the 11th of February, the ballots were opened, and Mr. 


* Vol. IT p. 65. 
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Davis here gives us a scrap of secret history, so strange, that 
the reader must take the story in his own words :— 


‘On the 11th of February the ballots were opened. During the 
performance of this ceremony a most extraordinary incident oc- 
curred. As it is known to but few now living, and never been pub- 
licly spoken of, it has been deemed proper to record it here, as a 
part of the history of that exciting contest. 

‘‘The Aurora of the 16th of February, 1801, remarks, that ‘the 
tellers declared that there was some informality in the votes of 
Georgia ; but, believing them to be true votes, reported them as 
such.’ No explanation of the nature of this informality was given ; 
nor is it known that any has ever been given since. Had it been 
announced at the time, there can be no doubt it would have proved 
fatal to the election of Mr. Jefferson. Whether the interest of our 
country would or would not have been thereby promoted, is not a 
question for discussion here. 

“ By the Constitution of the United States at that time it was 
provided, Art. 2, sect. 1, ‘ The electors shall meet in their respec- 
tive states, and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom one at least 
shall not be an inhabitant of the same state with themselves. And 
they shall make a list of all the persons voted for, and of the num- 
ber of votes for each, which list they shall sign, and certify, and 
transmit, sealed, to the seat of government of the United States, 
directed to the President of the Senate. The President of the 
Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted. 
The person having the greatest number of votes shall be the presi- 
dent, if such number be a majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed ; and if there be more than one who have such majority, 
and have an equal number of votes, then the House of Representa. 
tives shall immediately choose, by ballot, one of them for president ; 
and if no person have a majority, then from the five highest on the 
list the said house shall, in like manner, choose the president. But, 
in choosing the president, the votes shall be taken by states, and a 
majority of all the states shall be necessary to a choice.’ 

“ Fom the above extract it will be seen that the Constitution is 
imperative as to the form and manner in which the electoral returns 
are to be made. ‘The ceremony of opening was performed in the 
presence of the two houses. The package of u state having 
been opened by the vice-president, it was handed by him to the tel- 
lers. Mr. Jefferson was the presiding officer. On opening the 
package endorsed Georgia votes, it was discovered to be totally ir- 
regular. The statement now about to be given is derived from an 
honourable gentleman, a member of Congress from the state of 
New-York during the administration of Mr. Jefferson, and yet 
living in this state. He says that Mr. Wells (a teller on the part 
of the Senate) informed him that the envelope was blank ; that the 
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return of the votes was not authenticated by the signitures of the 
electors, or any of them, either on the outside or the inside of the en- 
velope, or in any other manner ; that it merely stated in the inside 
that the votes of Georgia were, for Thomas Jefferson four, and for 
Aaron Burr four, without the signature of any person whatsoever. 
Mr. Wells added, that he was very undecided as to the proper 
course to be pursued by the tellers. It was, however, suggested by 
one of them that the paper should be handed to the presiding 
officer, without any statement from the tellers except that the 
return was informal; that he consented to this arrangement under 
the firm conviction that Mr. Jefferson would announce the nature 
of the informality from the chair; but, to his utmost surprise, he 
(Mr. Jefferson) rapidly declared that the votes of Georgia were four 
for Thomas Jefferson and four for Aaron Burr, without noticing 
their informality, and in a hurried manner put them aside, and 
then broke the seals and handed to the tellers the package from the 
next state. Mr. Wells observed, that as soon as Mr. Jefferson 
looked at the paper purporting to contain a statement of the elec- 
toral vote of the state of Georgia, his countenance changed, but 
that the decision and promptitude with which he acted on that oc- 
casion convinced him of that which he (a federalist) and his party 
had always doubted, that is to say, Mr. Jefferson’s decision of cha- 
racter, at least when his own interest was at hazard. Mr. Wells 
further stated, that if the votes of Georgia had not been thus count- 
ed, as it would have brought all the candidates into the house, Mr. 
Pinckney among the number, Mr. Jefferson could not have been 
elected president. 

“The same honourable member of Congress further stated, that 
some few years after receiving the above information from Mr. 
Wells, he became intimately acquainted with John Nicholas, who 
was one of the tellers referred to, and who had removed from Virgi- 
nia into the western part of the State of New-York. Mr. Nicholas 
gave to the honourable member the same statement in substance, 
not knowing that it had been previously derived from Mr. Wells. 
Mr. Nicholas was a warm personal and political friend of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, and declared that he never felt so astounded in his life as 
when he discovered the irregularity. He claimed some credit for 
the adroit manner in which he had managed Mr. Rutledge, so far 
as to obtain his consent to hand the paper to Mr. Jefferson without 
public explanation from the tellers, and which was effected by a 
conciliatory appeal to the magnanimity of the member from South 
Carolina. 

“The whole number of electoral votes given at the election in 
1800 was one hundred and thirty-eight: necessary to a choice, 
seventy. Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Burr had each, according to the 
return made, seventy-three. Georgia gave four votes. If that num- 
ber had been deducted from Jefferson and Burr, as illegally returned, 
of which there is no doubt, they would have had only sixty-nine 
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votes each ; consequently they would not have had, in the language 
of the Constitution, ‘a majority of the whole number of electors ap- 
pointed,’ and the candidates out of which a choice of president must 
be made, would have been Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Burr, Mr. Adams, Mr. 
Pinckney. ‘The federal members would then have said to the repub- 
licans, We will unite with you in the choice of either of the gentle- 
men presented to the house except Mr. Jefferson; and if the go- 
vernment is to be brought to a termination by our failure to elect a 
president, the responsibility will be on you. And is it to be be- 
lieved, that in such a case the dowbiful members who were sighing 
for office, if any such there were, would have rejected the sugges- 
tion in toto?”—Vol ii. p. 71—74. 


This whole story rests, it will be perceived, on the testimo- 
ny of one who was a member of Congress at the time, and is 
yet living in New-York; and he professes to have heard it 
both from Mr. Wells and Mr. Nicholas. We dv not think 
there is any thing in the character of Mr. Jefferson to render 
the story improbable ; but it is improbable, that, if true, nothing 
should have been heard of it until now; and we wish Mr. 
Davis had furnished the name of the witness, that it might 
now be thoroughly investigated. Mr. Wells was a federalist, 
he knew that the vote of Georgia was informal; it had been 
handed to Mr. Jefferson accompanied with a statement that it 
was so, and an expectation that Mr. Jefferson would announce 
the fact to the House. When he was guilty of the disinge- 
nuousness and fraud here charged, is it probable that Mr. Wells, 
who had no political partiality for him, would have held his 
peace? We think not. 

Upon counting the votes, it appeared that Mr. Jefferson and 
Colonel Burr had each seventy-three, and accordingly it de- 
volved upon the House of Representatives to make choice of 
one or the other of them for president. ‘The federal members 
felt that they were reduced to the hard necessity of selecting 
between two evils, and either alternative seemed frightful 
enough. In their opinion, neither of the men before them was 
qualified for the station of chief magistrate of, the Union. 
Neither of them was deemed a statesman : alike selfish, cun- 
ning, and of doubtful morality, either was more likely to prove 
the mere head of a party than the president of the United 
States. If any difference existed, it was thought to be rather 
in favour of Burr, for he did possess at least the quality of 
courage, and was not thoroughly infected with the poison of 
French Jacobinism. 

The balloting continued for seven days, and thirty-five 
times was the vote taken before a choice was made. ‘There 
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were sixteen States then in the Union. Nine were required 
for achoice. On every balloting but the last, Jefferson had 
eight States, Burr six, and two were equally divided. Vermont 
and Maryland were the two thus divided. It will be seen that 
the election was therefore in the hands of a part of the repre- 
sentatives from these two States. On the last balloting, half 
the representatives from Maryland voted blank, the other half 
voting for Mr. Jefferson ; and the same was done by the delega- 
tion from Vermont. This gave Mr. Jefferson the votes of ten 
States, and thus was he elected. As certain of the federalists 
had it in their power to put an end by their votes to the ballot- 
ing at any time, they prolonged the contest, and they had a 
reason for so doing. ‘They really preferred Burr ; it was only 
necessary therefore for him to secure one or two individuals of 
his own party; and he was given to understand (we speak 
upon the authority of federal actors in the transaction) that if 
he did this, he might rely upon the votes of the federal party, 
and thus be elected. This was the utmost extent of any com- 
munication made by the federalists to Burr, and no communi- 
cation of any kind did they ever receive from him. Mr. Davis 
is therefore perfectly correct in his statement that Burr never 
entered into any negotiation with the federalists to secure their 
votes, and thus defeat Jefferson’s election. Burr, in his letter 
to General Smith of December 16th, 1800, before the balloting, 
expressed his belief that the federal party did not wish to sub- 
stitute him for Mr. Jefferson. In this we have reason to know 
that he was mistaken ; but under this impression, he declined 
negotiating with them; he was fearful of being abandoned by 
them after he should have seduced from their allegiance 
one or two of his own party; and such abandonment, he 
knew, must expose himto the hatred of one party and the ridi- 
cule of the other. And now we turn to inquire whether Mr. 
Jefferson negotiated with any one. Letus hear Mr. Davis :— 


“It is a remarkable fact, that, previous to the balloting in Con- 
gress, all parties and sections of parties concurred in the opinion 
that the election would finally be determined, as it was, by New- 
York, New-Jersey, and Maryland. These three states would ren- 
der the election of Colonel Burr certain ; two of them could elect 
Mr. Jefferson. The vote of New-York was to be decided by Theo- 
dorus Bailey of Dutchess county, and Edward Livingston of the 
city of New-York ; the vote of New-Jersey by Mr. Linn, and the 
vote of Maryland by Mr. Dent or Mr. Baer.”—Vol. ii. p. 78. 


What was the future history of these gentlemen? Mr. 
Bailey was made postmaster of the city of New-York, Mr. 
Livingston was appointed United States district-attorney for 
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the district of New-York, Mr. Linn became supervisor of inter- 
nal revenue for the State of New-Jersey, and Mr. Dent was 
appointed United States marshal for the Potomac district of 
Maryland. It is a marvellously striking coincidence that these 
gentlemen should thus all have been honoured with appoint- 
ments to offices in the president’s gift. Doubtless the only in- 
quiries, concerning each, were, “is he honest, is he capable, is 
he faithful to the Constitution ?” It is refreshing to turn 
away from the traitorous conspiracies of the wicked federalists, 
and dwell with lingering delight on such immaculate pa- 
triotism as this ! 

And now Mr. Davis takes us behind the curtain, and af- 
fords us a glimpse of intestine feuds in the party ; the picture 
is one of fraternal discord. 'Two bad men, in the highest sta- 
tions of the land, bound together by no tie but that of personal 
interest, alike ambitious and artful, have thrown aside the 
visor of pretended affection, and are eyeing each other with 
the jealous glance of suspicion. Each know the other too 
well to trust him. Thomas Jefferson looked on his friend, 
Aaron Burr, and whispered to himself, 


“ Nor can our England brook a double reign 
Of Harry Percy, and the Prince of Wales.” 


The friends of the vice-president were neither few nor con- 
temptible in the rolls of the democratic legions. They were 
not quite satisfied with the result of the balloting in the house 
of representatives ; and Mr. Jefferson felt that, though he had 
revolutionized the country and put Federalism to rest, it was 
quite possible he might find in his beloved compeer as dan- 
_— an enemy to his ambitious aspirations as any that Fe- 

eralism could furnish. His purpose was formed at once. 
With his accustomed dexterity of political manipulation, he 
arranged his machinery and put it in motion ; and ere long 
saw the results, which we give in the words of Mr. Davis. 
Speaking of Burr, he says :— 

“He was now charged, in general terms, with intriguing for the 
presidency, in opposition to Mr. Jefferson; with endeavouring to 
obtain federal electoral votes, and thus to defeat Mr. Jefferson and 
promote his own elevation; with having entered into terms and 
conditions with federal members of Congress in the winter of 1800 ; 
and with having committed himself to that party, in the event of 
success through their instrumentality. These slanders were coun- 
4enanced and circulated in whispers by men of high authority, until 
the political integrity of Colonel Burr was so far ruined as to ren- 
der any defence, on his part or on the part of his friends, useless 
and unavailing. The hireling press now boldly entered upon spe- 
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cific charges ; naming the parties with whom Colonel Burr or his 
friends had negotiated, and the agents whom the vice-president had 
employed to effect his purposes. These details were given in a 
manner so circumstantial, as, by their audacity, seemingly to com- 
mand confidence. The slanders were circulated with industry and 
rapidity, while the contradictions rarely met the public eye, except 
through the medium of a federal press ; which publication, with the 
already prejudiced republican, was construed as evidence of the 
truth of the charge. The principal instances of specific cases will 
now be presented as briefly as practicable.”—Vol. ii. p. 89, 90. 


These charges against Burr were all untrue, for he was 
afraid to intrigue with the federalists. Mr. Davis proves them 
to be untrue ; but Burr, under a species of infatuation, kept si- 
lence. The poison worked well; for when did the “dear 
people” ever refuse to be led by their “ very good friends,” who 
rung the changes on that much abused term, patriotism ? 
Our author thus proceeds :— 


“ The principal specifications, intended as explanatory of the ge- 
neral charge against Colonel Burr of intriguing for the presidency, 
have now been given. The replies of the parties implicated accom- 
pany them. A whole generation has passed away since these 
scenes occurred, and yet the time has not arrived when they can be 
calmly reviewed with impartiality and free from prejudice. They 
may serve, however, as beacon-lights for those who are now figuring 
or may hereafter figure on the great political theatre of our coun- 
try. Through life, Colonel Burr committed an error, if he did not 
display a weakness, in permitting his reputation to be assailed, 
without contradiction, in cases where it was perfectly defensible. 
His enemies took advantage of the sullen silence which he was 
known to preserve in regard to newspaper attacks. Under these 
attacks he fell from the proud eminence he once enjoyed to a con- 
dition more mortifying and more prostrate than any distinguished 
man has ever experienced in the United States. 

“ Different individuals, to gratify different feelings, have ascribed 
this unprecedented fall to different causes. But one who is not 
altogether ignorant of the springs of human actions; whose par- 
tialities and prejudices are mellowed by more than threescore years 
of experience; who has carefully and laboriously, in this case, ex- 
amined cause and effect, hesitates not in declaring that, from the 
moment Aaron Burr was elected vice-president, his doom was unal- 
terably decided, if that decision could be accomplished by a combi- 
nation of wealth, of talent, of government patronage, of favouritism 
and proscription, inflamed by the worst passions, and nurtured by 
the hope of gratifying a sordid ambition. The contest in Congress 
fixed his fate. Subsequent events were only consequences resulting 
from antecedent acts.”—Vol. ii. p. 98, 99. 
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Now, that Jefferson’s apprehension of Burr as a dangerous 
rival, led to measures, on the part of the former, which contri- 
buted largely to the utter ruin of the latter, we believe: but 
we do not believe that the whole secret of his downfall is to 
be found in this cause alone. It was an important link, doubt- 
less, ina chain of causes; but Aaron Burr had commenced the 
work of his own ruin before he was made vice-president. 
Had he been, in the former part of his life, true to honour, 
true to virtue, true to himself, such a creature as Thomas Jef- 
ferson was, never could have ruined him. Could Jefferson, by 
any conceivable effort of his malignity, have ruined such men 
as George Washington, and John Jay, and John Marshall, and 
Timothy Pickering, and Fisher Ames? No, verily. He had 
malice enough to give them an occasional blow in the dark, 
but he had also cunning enough to know that the viper bit the 
file in vain. Who believes the evil he has recorded of these 
and other distinguished men, in his cowardly chronicle of 
posthumous slander? A chronicle, by the way, which, in the 
face of the whole nation, on the floor of the senate of the 
United States, has, in the memorable instance of Bayard, been 
branded with falsehood by the very witnesses whom he cited 
for its truth. Had Aaron Burr stood forth before his country- 
men as one whose private and public life had always been 
marked by integrity, had his faults and errors been no more 
than those ordinary exhibitions of human infirmity, from 
which no man is exempt; with the talents he possessed, 
and the hold he had on a large portion of the people, he might 
have smiled in scorn at the impotence of Jefferson’s assaults. 

Burr’s silence under the attacks of one portion of the demo- 
crats and the suspicions of another, was a fatal mistake. Call- 
ing to mind his good sense, it is difficult to find a reason for 
this course which could have been sufficient to satisfy an un- 
derstanding like this. In most instances a wise man in pub- 
lic station will treat with indifference a common newspaper 
assault on his public doings ; but there are cases in which the 
wisest and best of public men owe it to their country, their 
friends, their children, and themselves to speak. He awoke at 
last to the necessity of speaking, (see Vol. ii. p. 94,) but he 
awoke too late. It may be that his case affords another illus- 
tration of the truth: “ Quem Deus vult perdere, prius demen- 
tat.” His judgment failed him in its exercise at the most im- 
portant moment of his political career ; and that failure may 
have been one of the steps by which the retributive justice of 
Providence was working out, as a lesson to others, the signal 
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punishment even here of high faculties shamefully abused. 
Mr. Davis thus forcibly sums up the case :— 


“A history of the presidential contest in Congress in the spring 
of 1801, with an account of some of the circumstances which pre- 
ceded and followed it, has now been presented. It afforded the 
enemies of Colonel Burr an opportunity to lay a foundation deep 
and broad, from which to assail him with the battering-rams of de- 
traction, falsehood, and calumny. From that day until the period 
when he was driven into exile from the land of his fathers, he was 
pursued with an intolerance relentless asthe grave. ‘The assailants 
of his reputation and their more wicked employers felt and knew - 
the wrongs they had done. Self-abased with reflecting on the mo- 
tives which had impelled them to action, their zeal for his ruin be- 
came more fiery, and they faltered at no means, however disho- 
nourable, to effect their object. ‘The power of the press is great. 
But, painful as the remark is, it is nevertheless true—the power of 
the press to do evil is much greater than to do good. The power 
of the press is too often irresistible when conducted by unprincipled 
and corrupt men, pampered by the smiles and the patronage of 
those filling high places. A stronger illustration of this remark 
cannot be found in history than the case of Aaron Burr from 1801 
to 1804. At the height of his popularity, influence, and glory in 
the commencement of 1801, before the close of 1804 he was sus- 
pected—contemned—derided, and prostrated ; and this mighty re- 
volution in public opinion was effected without any wrong act or 
deed on the part of the vice-president. 

“ The charge against him was, that he had been faithless to the 
political party which had sustained him through life; that he had 
negotiated, bargained, or intrigued with the federalists to promote 
his own election to the exclusion of Mr. Jefferson. The public 
mind became poisoned; suspicions were engendered ; his revilers 
were cherished ; the few steut hearts that confided in his political 
integrity, and nobly clustered around him, were anathematized and 
proscribed. ‘The mercenary, the selfish, and the timid united in the 
cry—down with him.”—Vol. ii. p. 138, 9. 


Thus prostrated by Jefferson and his allies, Burr still re- 
tained the political regards of some of the democrats of New- 
York, and in 1804 he was nominated by them as a candidate 
for the office of Governor of the State, in opposition to Mor- 
gan Lewis, who succeeded in the election. In this contest 
General Hamilton took an active part against Burr, and the 
election led to an event which only accelerated the progress 
of the latter upon that downward road to ruin on which he 
had now entered. We, of course, allude to the duel in which 
General Hamilton fell. This is not the place to dwell at large 
upon the character of Alexander Hamilton. Briefly to touch 
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upon it, however, seems necessary to show the intense hatred 
of Burr, when he was willing to purchase its gratification 
at the price of that odium which he could not but know would 
flow, from a large part of the country, upon the death of such 
a man as Hamilton by his hand. We have no wish to become 
apologists for the faults of Alexander Hamilton; we may, 
however, be permitted to say, that they were not the sins of a 
heartless and deliberately profligate wickedness ; in morals, as 
in mind, he was infinitely the superior of Aaron Burr. We 
look upon him as having been, in many particulars, one of 
the most splendid specimens of our kind ; and therefore would 
weep, rather than exult, in the exhibition, by such a man, of 
infirmities which forbid our unqualified admiration of him; 
but as there were faults, God forbid we should sin against 
truth and virtue by not saying so. Contemplating him, how- 
ever, as a patriot, a statesman, and a jurist, we can dwell upon 
the picture with unmingled delight. Like Burr, he had been 
a soldier in the war of the Revolution. Unlike Burr, enjoying 
the confidence of Washington, he had assisted in laying the 
foundations of that government under which we live. Called 
by the first president to take part in its administration, with 
the most difficult department of finance confided to him, in the 
infancy of a nation bankrupt in means and deeply indebted 
beside, he brought to the task consummate ability and inflexible 
honesty. An abler financier, a more accomplished statesman, 
never had a voice in the government of this or any other 
country. Honoured by the opposition of Mr. Jefferson, those 
who could understand his enlarged and comprehensive views, 
and appreciate a patriotism which was not spurious, justly 
looked upon him as one of the greatest ornaments of the 
country. For that country he impoverished himself and his 
family. While in office, he was too pure to make himself rich 
at the expense of the nation; nay, he freely expended his 
former professional earnings, and retired at last from the ne- 
cessity he was under, by means of renewed exertions, to pro- 
vide for those who were dependent on him. Eloquent and 
powerful both as a speaker and writer, he evidently was made 
to exercise a commanding influence over his fellow-men: he 
did exercise it, and yet he “bore his honours meekly.” Seldom, 
indeed, (at least in our opinion,) has God placed in our world 
a creature gifted with higher intellectual endowments than 
those conferred on Alexander Hamilton. Such was the man 
whom, as we shall show, Burr had deliberately resolved, if he 
could, to destroy. 

Inthe course of the contested election of which we havespoken, 
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aletter written by Dr. Charles D. Cooper found its way into the 
newspapers. It contained these words :—“ General Hamilton 
and Judge Kent have declared in substance, that they looked 
upon Mr. Burr to be a dangerous man, and one who ought 
not to be trusted with the reins of government. I could de- 
tail to you a@ still more despicable opinion which General 
Hamilton has expressed of Mr. Burr.” 

Burr eagerly seized the opportunity of a quarrel which this 
latter sentence afforded, and called upon Hamilton for “a 
prompt and unqualified acknowledgment or denial of the use 
of any expressions which would warrant the assertions of Mr. 
Cooper.” Hamilton declined, but stated his willingness “ to 
avow or disavow, promptly and explicitly, any precise or defi- 
nite opinion” which he might be charged with having declared 
concerning Burr. He could not, he said, “ consent to be inter- 
rogated as to the justice of the inferences” which others might 
draw from what he had said of a political opponent in the 
course of fifteen years competition. 'This did not satisfy Burr ; 
and Hamilton then expressed his regret to Burr’s friend, who 
brought a second note, saying “that he thought Mr. Burr would 
have perceived that there was a difficulty in his making a more 
specific reply, and would have desired him to state what had 
fallen from him that might have given rise to the inference of 
Dr. Cooper. He would have done this frankly; and he be- 
lieved it would not have been found to exceed the limits justi- 
fiable among political opponents. If Mr. Burr should be dis- 
posed to give a different complexion to the discussion, he was 
willing to consider the last letter not delivered ; but if that 
communication was not withdrawn, he could make no reply, 
and Mr. Burr must pursue such course as he should deem 
most proper.” 

In the course of subsequent correspondence and negotia- 
tions between the gentlemen who acted as the respective 
friends of the parties ; on the part of Hamilton, it was expressly 
stated, that, “In answer to a letter properly adapted to obtain 
from General Hamilton a declaration whether he had charged 
Colonel Burr with any particular instance of dishonourable 
conduct, or had impeached his private character either in the 
conversation alluded to by Dr. Cooper, or in any other par- 
ticular instance to be specified, he would be able to answer 
consistently with his honour and the truth, in substance, 
that the conversation to which Dr. Cooper alluded turned 
wholly on political topics, and did not attribute to Colonel 
Burr any instance of dishonourable conduct, nor relate to his 
private character ; and in relation to any other language or 
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conversation of General Hamilton which Colonel Burr will 
specify, a prompt and frank avowal or denial will be given.”* 
To this Burr answered :—“ No denial or declaration will be 
satisfactory unless it be general, so as wholly to exclude the idea 
that rumours derogatory to Colonel Burr’s honour have origi- 
nated with General Hamilton, or have been fairly inferred from 
any thing he has said.” Hamilton looked upon this as ex- 
tending the original inquiry into nothing less than “an in- 
quisition into his most confidential conversations, as well as 
others through the whole period of his acquaintance with 
Colonel Burr.” He saw in it evidence of “predetermined 
hostility,” and therefore said no more. The result is known. 
The parties met, and Hamilton fell. Now this strikes us as 
being unparalleled in the records of those murders which 
have been perpetrated under the absurd name of honour. 
Strip it of all the pompous formalities of negotiation which 
usually attend such transactions, and what is the case? A 
expresses an opinion; B draws an inference from it, whether 
right or wrong: C holds A responsible for B’s inference, with- 
out coupling A’s language with any thing like a specific 
charge ; and that, too, when A very freely says, name any 
thing specific which B or any one else imputes to me concern- 
ing you, and I will avow or disavow it. But this is not all. 
C finally says to A, I will not be satisfied, unless, in the most 
general terms you state, that never in your life, either in confiden- 
tial or general conversations, have you said a word from which 
any body could justly draw an inference to my discredit. 
What is this but to make a man answerable for all the malice 
which might pretend to draw an inference, and all the stupi- 
dity incapablé of understanding language? Who is to settle 
the delicate question, how far the inference is just? An un- 
fortunate speaker might have a duel on his hands for every 
day in the year, if he is to answer for the lack of virtue or 
the lack of brains in those who hear him talk. Now, we all 
know that Aaron Burr had too much understanding not to 
perceive the gross iniquity, the palpable injustice, of setting up 
any such responsibility as this. But he was resolutely bent on 
Hamilton’s death. From the case, as presented in the corre- 
spondence itself, we are justified in saying that it was a cold- 
blooded, premeditated murder. But there is other evidence of 
his deliberately-formed intention in this business. Within this 
city there are aged inhabitants of the first respectability pre- 
pared to repeat the declarations of one at least of Burr’s in- 
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timates, that, for some time before he sent his challenge 
to Hamilton, he was in daily practice with his pistol, that he 
might acquire skill as a marksman. Even this is not all 
the testimony on the subject, for when he was domesticated 
with Bentham in London, he told him “ that he had killed his 
adversary in a duel, because he had threatened to do so not 
long before ; that he meant to put him to death when he took 
the field, and that he gloried in the result.”* 

A burst of indignation from men of all parties followed the 
perpetration of this murder, and Burr was obliged to seek 
safety in flight. He dared not show himself in New-York or 
New Jersey. He now, probably, became a desperate man. He 
had lost the confidence of his party, and had not been re-elect- 
ed to the vice-presidency ; his resources also were diminished, 
for he could not pursue his profession ; he knew that the hatred 
of Jefferson and his associates was poured out upon him, and 
that he had nothing desirable to expect from the administration, 
for which he felt embittered contempt. In 1805 we find hima 
wanderer through the western and south-western States. It is 
not possible to say what his precise object was; but it is pro- 
bable that his plans, whatever they may have been, were 
designed to retrieve his fallen fortunes, and gratify his thirst 
for distinction. He, in a letter to Mrs. Alston, dated March 
29, 1805, says, “ the objects of this journey, not mere curiosity, 
or pour passer le tems, may lead me to Orleans, and perhaps 
further.” When near the close of life, as Mr. Davis informs 
us, Burr rhost solemnly declared his objects to have been two; 
the first was to revolutionize Mexico, and the second, to make 
a settlement on what were known as the Bastrop lands, of a 
part of which, near Nachitoches, Burr had become the pur- 
chaser. In reply to a distinct inquiry made by our author, 
whether he ever contemplated a severance of the Union, he 
affirmed, with indignation, that he never entertained the 
thought. But the question will be asked, how did Burr hope 
to revolutionize Mexico? At this time, 1806, the dispute be- 
tween the United States and Spain, in relation to the Missis- 
sippi River and the right of deposite at New-Orleans, threaten- 
ed, in the opinion of many, a war. General Wilkinson then 
commanded a small body of American troops stationed upon 
the borders of Mexico, and, according to the statements of Burr, 
Wilkinson was concerned in the plan, and was ardent in the 
cause. His troops were to form the nucleus around which 
Burr’s followers were to rally: and whenever it should he 
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deemed expedient, the blow was to be struck, even should 
there be no war between the United States and Spain. Burt’s 
opinions took the complexion of his wishes, and he at least 
was sanguine in the belief that the two nations would come to 
hostilities. In that event, Burr supposed, and very reasonably 
too, that many would fluck to his standard: indeed, he had 
assurances to that effect, for such a war would have been very 
popular among the inhabitants of the Western States, interested, 
as they were, in the free navigation of the Mississippi. Beside 
this, Burr had repeated conferences with the British minister 
then resident in this country, and through him his plans were 
communicated to the British government, and he had reason 
to hope for the co-operation of a naval force from that quarter. 
At this juncture, Mr. Pitt, the premier, died, and then Wilkin- 
son became alarmed, and determined to sacrifice his compa- 
nions, that he might extricate himself. Such is an outline of 
Burr’s exposition of the plan and its termination, and there 
was nothing in any of his known actions which is inconsistent 
with this statement. As soon as he discovered Wilkinson’s 
treachery, his purpose was, as he said, to fix himself upon the 
lands he had purchased, invite settlers to join him, and wait 
there until a favourable moment came for striking a blow at 
Mexico. Other and various schemes were, however, imputed 
to him. Mr. Jefferson, in a letter to Lafayette, with the 
confidence that usually marked his assertions, declared that 
Burr’s conspiracy was one of the most flagitious of which 
history would ever furnish an example. He stated his plan to 
be, the separation of the Western States from the Union, 
adding Mexico to them, placing himself at their head, establish- 
ing an energetic government, and subverting American freedom. 
The first step in the enterprize was to have been the seizure 
of New-Orleans, by the possession of which he intended to 
bridle the upper country, and place himself at the door of 
Mexico. All this Mr. Jefferson affirmed as positively true 
without any qualification or hesitancy, even as confidently as 
if he had been a participator in Burr’s most secret counsels. 
And now, as chief magistrate, with his eyes open to this 
scene of traitorous iniquity, how did he act? In the latter part 
of April, 1805, Burr first set out on his western wanderings. 
From January 1896 until August of that year,* he was for 


* During this time Mr. Davis says his correspondence was voluminous. We 
regret that he has given us no portion of it; for that correspondence, even if it 
treats of speculation in lands only, cannot but throw some light on Burr’s plans 
= = It is far more important than any of the many letters contained in 
the wor 
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the most part in Washington and Philadelphia. As early as 
January 1806, Mr. Jefferson knew, from the official correspon- 
dence of the United States attorney for the district of Kentucky, 
that Burr had been in the Western Country engaged in plans, 
which in some mode concerned the interests of the United 
States. The President remained perfectly quiet. The spider 
never moves until he thinks the victim of his wiles is inextri- 
cably entangled in the threads of his web. In the autumn of 
1806 Burr left the East, and in the following winter proceed- 
ed down the Mississippi, having joined some two or three boats 
containing a handful of armed men (less than one hundred) at 
the mouth of the Cumberland river. Before this, Burr had 
been twice presented by grand juries in Kentucky, but there 
was found no sufficient ground of proceeding against him, and 
he was discharged. At length it pleased Mr. Jefferson to 
move; he ordered the military and naval force of the United 
States to take Burr and his party, and, if necessary for that pur- 
pose, to destroy his boats. On the 3d of March, 1807, he was ac- 
cordingly arrested, by order of the President, for high treason ; 
and transported for trial to the city of Richmond in Virginia: 
and now his Excellency thought the time had come to “ feed 
fat the ancient grudge” he bore him. 

Whether Aaron Burr was guilty of treason or not, is a 
question which we cannot undertake to answer with certainty. 
It was hoped and expected, when it was announced that his 
biography was in preparation by one who enjoyed his confi- 
dence and possessed his papers, that full light would have been 
shed on this chapter in our country’s history. The correspon- 
dence of this important era of Burr’s life however is withheld, 
and we have nothing more than the testimony of the declara- 
tions of the accused, and the argument of Mr. Davis upon the 
strong improbability of treason under the known circumstances 
of the case. We do not think Aaron Burr was too virtuous to 
become atraitor. Possessed, as he was, of inordinate ambition, 
which had been sorely disappointed, and stimulated by strong 
resentment against a people who had pronounced him unwor- 
thy of their confidence ; a favourable coincidence of circum- 
stances arising, in the accomplishment of plans originally not 
treasonable, might have proved too strong for his integrity, and 
perhaps no love of country would have restrained his hand 
from a blow which would have gratified at once his ambition 
and revenge. But Aaron Burr was a man of sense; and con- 
templating all that the world has ever known or heard of his 
doings in this matter, we confess that the entire inadequacy of 
means provided for the accomplishment of purposes so mighty 
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as those which Mr. Jefferson affirmed to be in view, leads us 
to the belief that, as Burr said, his aim was Mexico. His un- 
derstanding, rather than his heart, acquits him in our eyes of 
treason. But when we turn to the history of his trial, we say, 
that as his guilt was far from being palpable, such was the vin- 
dictive spirit with which the President sought his life, that a 
good man might long hesitate in his choice, were he forced 
upon the hard alternative of being either Thomas Jefferson or 
Aaron Burr. 

The trial of Burr was a spectacle deeply impressive on 
many accounts. The accused had been but two years before 
the second officer in the federal government. He had been 
placed in this, the zenith of his elevation, by the party then in 
power: by that party, too, he had been hurled from rank and 
honour with almost unprecedented rapidity ; and now, by com- 
mand of its chief, he stood as a culprit before the bar of his 
country, to answer for a crime so foul, that accusation only 
was almost certain infamy. He stood to plead for life. Never 
before or since has one who filled so exalted a station in our 
land been arraigned on such a charge. This alone made the 
spectacle impressive ; whatever men may have thought of the 
individual, no generous mind could withhold a sigh as it dwelt 
upon the sad picture of fallen greatness. But there was one 
heart in which no throb of sympathy, no pulsation of regret, 
was felt. With the busy assiduity of an attorney seeking tes- 
timony in a cause, Thomas Jefferson (we would not assert it, 
but upon the authority of his own letters) by means of his mi- 
serable tools, was ransacking the continent forevidence. For- 
eg of the dignity which became his station ; forgetful of the 

uty, which, in the event of condemnation might devolve on 
him, of answering an appeal to him for the executive clemency 
to the convict; forgetful of the gentlemanly delicacy of feeling 
which prompted a studied non-interference in the case of a 
man who had once been his competitor for the high office 
which he then held, his activity, in driving on the prosecu- 
tion to a conviction, was as notorious as it was disgraceful. 
We blush for the chief magistrate of our people when we re- 
member that he made himself a partizan in the case, and made 
the cause his own, not the cause of the nation ; we blush when 
we see him willing to cast the pollution of Executive influence 
into the pure fountain of justice ; and a laugh of scorn will, in 
spite of us, curl our lip when we read his instructions to coun- 
sel to deny this or that case or position to be law, and find 
him furnishing, forsooth, law arguments wherewith éo enlighten 
John Marshall! Weblush, when we read, in the letters which 
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he was sending to the United States attorney, almost daily 
while the trial was in progress, the language in which he be- 
trays his personal interest in the matter, and the vulgar slang 
in which he indulges when he speaks of the counsel of Burr ; 
and, above all, his suggestion to have one of them, whom he 
calls “an unprincipled and impudent federal bull dog,” arrest- 
ed. Shall we move (says he) to commit Luther Martin, as 
particeps criminis, with Burr? If ever malevolent cowardice 
sought, without incurring danger, to gratify its long-cherished 
thirst for revenge, we think we have here an approximation at 
least to such a case; and (for falsehood and cowardice are 
sworn companions) we marvel not at the consummate hypo- 
crisy, which in the midst of these letters to counsel, informing 
them what “we” must do, could write to a friend and say ; 
“against Burr personally, I never had one hostile senti- 
ment.”* 

After Burr’s acquittal, bankrupt alike in fortune and in 
fame, he became for four years a wanderer in Europe; and on 
his return resumed the practice of his profession in New- 
York ; but public opinion was against him. Men who once 
knew, now shunned him: he had received, upon his descend- 
ing path, an impulse so strong, that nothing could arrest the 
impetus which forced him lower and lower, until he reached 
a hiding-place from men’s scorn in the grave. 

Our task is nearly done. We have sketched the leading inci- 
dents in the life of Aaron Burr, not surely from any pleasure to 
be derived from dwelling on a career of profligacy ; but as the 
professor of anatomy, in giving instruction to his class, is some- 
times obliged to deal with subjects made offensive by decay ; so, 
in our dissection of the characters of public men, (a duty which, 
with God’s help, shall in these pages ever be honestly and 
fearlessly performed) we may be obliged, for the instruction of 
that large class of our young countrymen whose improvement 
we seek, sometimes to come into contact with specimens so 
disgusting that, if we could, most gladly would we be excused 
the loathsome office of exhibition. But God bids successive 
= to gather wisdom from those that have gone be- 
ore them: he hath commanded the sons of men to “mark 
the perfect man, and behold the upright,” as he cometh to his 
peaceful and honoured end: and he bids them note also the 
fearful instances by which he sometimes illustrates the truth 
of his declaration, that “the name of the wicked shall rot.” 
We have dwelt upon the life of Aaron Burr, because, to our 
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minds, that life presents a most impressive moral lesson. It 
speaks with emphatic solemnity to our young countrymen, 
and especially to those among them who are looking forward 
to public life. The successive steps by which he trod the path 
to ruin are plain to the reflecting mind. Reputably descend- 
ed, born of parents whose piety was better honour than a mere 
patent of rank ; endowed by his Maker with high gifts, and 
many a lofty trait of character, which needed but the guidance 
of virtuous principle to have made him one of Gup Almighty’s 
noblemen ; Aaron Burr, at the early age of eighteen, delibe- 
rately cast behind him the teachings of heaven, and surren- 
dered himself to the grossness of a beastly sensuality. At 
twenty, already an adept in profligacy, his vice lost him the 
confidence of Washington ; and he repaid the loss with embit- 
tered hatred. Thrown, in after-life, into competition with one 
who was the friend of Washington, resentment gave strength 
to his ambition ; and in seeking to rise, he thought as much of 
the depression of others as he did of the elevation of himself. 
Political opposition in him was in part, if not entirely, the in- 
dulgence of personal hatred ; and hence he rushed to the em- 
brace of that democracy which received him with open arms. 
Blind to the sagacious foresight of one whose political antipa- 
thies were distinct from his personal resentments, he toiled 
successfully to elevate to power the man who was destined to 
repay him with persecution. Circumstances unforeseen threw 
him into accidental competition with that man, whose policy 
was the cunning of selfishness, and whose friendship was the 
treachery of deceit. ‘To have been, however undesignedly, a 
competitor, was to have been an enemy; and with that man, 
the ruin of an enemy wore the semblance of virtue. Lend- 
ing, by the faults of his own character, but too much aid to the 
machinations of him whom he thus placed in a station which 
increased his powers of injury, he felt the injury in the de- 
struction of that confidence he once enjoyed with his party. 
Chagrined by a defeat which attested that want of confidence, 
in an evil moment for the country and for himself he pur- 
posed and accomplished the gratification of his revenge in the 
murder of one whom he hated none the less because Washing- 
ton had loved him. Followed by the resentment of an out- 
raged and indignant community, he sought, in his desperation 
to retrieve his broken fortunes and gratify his indomitable 
ambition, by plans and purposes which only enabled his most 
subtle foe to heap upon him an accumulation of disgrace, and 
subject him to the risk of an ignominious death. An exile from 
his country, he wandered in poverty a stranger in other lands ; 
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and when at last he returned to his own, it was to encounter 
the harder calamity of being treated as a stranger among his 
countrymen. With the recklessness produced by a present 
which had no comfort, and a future which promised no hope, 
he surrendered himself without shame to the grovelling pro- 
pensities which had formed his first step on the road to ruin, 
until at last, overcome by disease, in the decay of a worn-out 
body and the imbecility of a much-abused mind, he lay a 
shattered wreck of humanity, just entering upon eternity with 
not enough of man left about him to make a Christian out of. 
Ruined in fortune and rotten in reputation, thus passed from 
the busy scene one who might have been a glorious actor in it ; 
and when he was laid in the grave, decency congratulated 
itself that a nuisance was removed, and good men were glad 
that God had seen fit to deliver society from the contaminat- 
ing contact of a festering mass of moral putrefaction. 





Art. [IX.— The Letters of Charles Lamb, with a sketch of 
his life. By Tomas Noon Tatrourp. In two volumes. 
London : Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 1837. 


Tats is a delightful book, both from the nature of its 
subject and the manner in which it is treated. Of all contempo- 
raneous men of genius, Charles Lamb is, perhaps, the one 
whose name awakens the most genial associations, and to- 
wards whom the feelings of his readers approach most nearly 
to the glow of personal attachment. This is to be ascribed, not 
so much to the greatness as to the peculiarity of his powers. 
The age has given birth to wiser men than he, to deeper scho- 
lars, profounder thinkers—to men of richer imaginations, 
more extensive resources, greater variety of intellectual accom- 
plishments and better disciplined minds—but none comes so 
near to the heart as he. Others we admire, reverence, defer 
to—him we love. We read him with that sort of interest with 
which we talk to an old friend. No writer since Montaigne, 
ntroduces himself so completely to his reader as he. His 
works are full of an egotism peculiar to himself—not the mor- 
bid egotism of Byron, nor the sentimental egotism of Sterne, 
nor the stately egotism of Gibbon, nor the foolish egotism of 
Boswell ; but an egotism, charming, because natural and un- 
conscious. His writings are the vivid transcripts of the par- 
ticular moods of feeling which possessed him when he sat 
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down to compose, and they reveal to us his weaknesses and 
his foibles, his errors and his eccentricities, no less than his 
gifts, his graces, and his virtues. 

The present work is the record of the uneventful life of a 
man of letters, passed in the populous solitude of London, 
whose days differed as little, one from another, as the several 
leaves upon the same tree. There was probably never a man 
who lived to be sixty years old, who had fewer incidents or 
adventures to remember and record. When we have been 
told that he was born in London, on the eighteenth day of 
February seventeen hundred and seventy-five, was sent to 
Christ’s Hospital School, passed thirty-three years of his life 
in the capacity of clerk at the India House, was the intimate 
friend of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey, and that he died 
in the sixtieth year of his age, and was buried in Edmonton 
church-yard—we have learned nearly the whole story of his 
outward life. The true life of such a man is in his mind, in 
what he said and wrote, not in what happened to him or what 
he did. This truth Mr. Sergeant Talfourd has had the Judg- 
ment and the taste to apprehend, and his book is mostly made 
up of the letters of Lamb ; his own labours being confined to 
furnishing the slight thread of narrative necessary to give 
them connexion and coherence. The little which he has 
done, has, however, been done in such a manner as to add a 
new leaf to the laurels of the author of “Ion.” Good taste, 
good feeling, a love for the man as well as an admiration for 
the author, a rare sagacity in criticism, and a benevolence in 
spirit ever ready to see the soul of good in things evil, 
and to put the best construction upon all doubtful acts—these 
are the qualifications which he has brought to his task. We 
have had constant occasion to remark upon the delicacy of his 
discrimination, and the justness and profoundness of his re- 
flections. What can be more true and more admirably ex- 
pressed, more full of that which makes up the best and highest 
style of criticism, than the following observations upon “ Ro- 
samond Gray ” ?— 

“In his tale, nothing is made out with distinctness, except the 
rustic piety and grace of the lovely girl and her venerable grand- 
mother, which are pictured with such earnestness and simplieity as 
might beseem a fragment of the book of Ruth. The villain who 
lays waste their humble joys is a murky phantom without individu- 
ality ; the events are obscured by the haze of sentiment which 
hovers over them, and the narrative gives way te the reflections 
of the author, who is mingled with the persons of the tale in vi- 
sionary confusion, and gives to it the character of a sweet but dis- 
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turbed dream. It has an interest now beyond that of fiction; 
for in it we may trace, ‘as in a glass darkly.’ the characteristics 
of the mind and heart of the author at a time when a change was 
coming upon them. There are the dainty sense of beauty just 
weaned from its palpable object, and quivering over its lost images ; 
feeling grown retrospective before its time, and tinging all things 
with a strange solemnity ; hints of that craving after immediate 
appliances which might give impulse to a harassed frame and con- 
fidence to struggling fancy, and of that escape from the pressure of 
agony into fantastic mirth, which in after-life made Lamb a pro- 
blem to a stranger, while they endeared him a thousand-fold to 
those who really knew him.”—Vol. i. p. 90. 


Equally admirable is his description of the person and con- 
versation of Coleridge, contained in the tenth chapter, which 
we would gladly quote were it not too long. It is a matter of 
some wonder to us to find so delicate a perception of beauty, 
so fine a moral sense, and a sympathy so genial and ca- 
tholic, in one who has long been engaged, and with bril- 
liant success too, in the profession of the law—which is too 
apt to harden as well as sharpen its votaries. Mr. Sergeant 
Talfourd has been able, by the “sweet influences ” of literature 
and society, to counteract the blighting effects of the hot at- 
mosphere of courts ; and perhaps, one of the charms of this 
book consists in the evidence which it reveals, that it was writ- 
ten by one to whom literature was a luxury, not a trade, and 
who wrote from love of his task, and not from the goadings of 
necessity. There is nothing so delightful as the hour between 
the day’s work and the night’s repose, devoted to literary pur- 
suits by him who has preserved unimpaired his scholar-like 
tastes amid all the cares of a life of active business; and one 
such hour, so far as composition is concerned, is fairly worth 
three of the toil-worn hack-writer, who sits down to his desk 
with the forlorn feeling that he must earn his dinner before 
leaving it. 

One of the great recommendations of this book is the excel- 
lent company into which it introduces us. In the choice of 
his friends, Lamb was not influenced by those motives (more 
or less selfish) which give birth to the attachments of most 
men. He never courted a man, nor sought to be his friend, be- 
cause he was richor powerful, and might be, directly or indirect- 
ly, instrumental in contributing to his own advancement in life. 
We do not recollect to have met a single noble name in these 
two volumes. He was no sitter at great men’s tables, and had 
none of those habits of sycophancy and fawning deference 
to mere wealth and rank, by which the literary character is so 
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often disgraced. His associates were men, either raised above 
the generality of mankind by their genius, or separated from 
them by some peculiar traits in their character, which gave 
them the racy flavour of individuality. For he had a strong 
relish for the society of such men as’ had some odd twist in 
their brains—some strange irregularity in their blood—which 
made them seem to unobservant persons a little touched in 
their wits. Those qualities, which ensure to their possessor 
what is commonly called success in life, had no great attrac- 
tion for him, and indeed rather repelled him. He liked such 
men as are said, by an expressive phrase, to be no one’s ene- 
mies but their own—men, who from their modesty, their 
sweetness of nature, their unthinking simplicity, and their de- 
licacy of organization, are unfitted for winning those prizes 
which fall to the lot of the bold, the rough, the worldly-wise, 
and the callous. In one of the more characteristic of his 
“ Elias,” he says: “I venerate an honest: obliquity of under- 
standing. 'The more laughable blunders a man shall commit 
in your company, the more tesis he giveth you that he will 
not betray or overreach you. I love the safety which a pal- 
pable hallucination warrants; the security which a word out 
of season ratifies. And take my word for this, reader, and 
say a fool told it you if you please, that he who hath not a 
dram of folly in his mixture, hath pounds of much worse mat- 
ter in his composition.” Among the most intimate of his 
friends were Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey ; and he just- 
ly esteemed it among the greatest privileges of his life that he 
was permitted to enjoy their society and possess their confidence. 
Bernard Barton, Godwin, Leigh Hunt, Procter, (better known 
by the name of Barry Cornwall), and Hazlitt, were on the list 
of his friends ; and, widely as they differed from one another, 
Lamb found something in them all to sympathize with. 
Some of the pleasantest letters in the book are addressed to 
Manning, a new name to us; but we are sure that he must 
have been a fine fellow to have had such fine letters addressed 
to him. One can judge of a man by the letters written to 
him, no less than by those written by him. Considering those 
to whom his letters are addressed, and the affectionate and 
confiding tone which characterizes them all, we may safely 
pronounce him happy in his friends ; and to him who has good 
friends and plenty of them, the darkest life is full of bright spots. 

The letters of Charles Lamb are full of that peculiar charm 
which have made his other writings so attractive. There 
hever was a man in whom the personal and the literary cha- 
racter were more closely blended ; hence it happens that his 
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most elaborate compositions have the freshness and flavour of 
familiar letters; and the letters contained in these volumes 
have constantly reminded us of the charming papers in “ Elia.” 
His mind was not one of those which had an undress and a full 
dress, one garb for his friends and one for the public. Hence 
it was the same to him whether he was writing for the London 
Magazine, or scribbling an epistle to a friend ; in either case 
the thoughts and images that lay uppermost were transferred 
to the paper. He would never have dreamed of bottling up 
the “first sprightly runnings” of his mind to entertain the 
public with, and serving up the vapid lees to his friends. We 
have noticed one peculiarity in his letters—they are all alike, 
no matter to whom they are addressed. As a general rule, the 
letters which a man writes to one correspondent will have 
a family likeness, but they will be likely to differ from another 
set addressed to another correspondent. Cowper’s letters, for 
instance, to Mr. Newton, are quite unlike those to Mr. Unwin. 
But Lamb’s letters are not more unlike those of any other 
person than they are like one another. He writes to Coleridge 
and Wordsworth precisely in the same vein in which he does 
to every body else. He treats them simply as his good friends, 
not as ranking among the greatest men of the age. He was 
aman of most decided, not to say intense originality ; and 
every scrap that flowed from his pen had a peculiar savour 
and fragrance. His letters are as much unlike any other let- 
ters, as his published essays are unlike any other prose writings 
with which we are acquainted. In these volumes we find the 
gems and buds of some of the finest papers in “ Elia.” His 
“ Dissertation on Roast Pig ” is the expansion of a most amus- 
ing letter to Coleridge, and his “ Letters to Distant Correspon- 
dents ” evidently was s suggested by one written to Barron Field 
in New South Wales. His letters abound, too, with remarks 
and reflections, so steeped in quaintness and originality, as 
never to be mistaken for the offspring of any other mind. 
What nice observation and what depth of feeling is contained in 
the following extract from a letter to Coleridge, i in which, after 
telling him ‘that he means to dedicate a volume of poems to 
his sister, he adds :—“ It will be unexpected, and will give her 
pleasure ; or do you think it will look whimsical at all? As 
I have not spoke to her about it, I can easily reject the idea. 
But there is a monotony in the affections, which people living 
as we do now, or very frequently seeing each other, are apt to 
give into; a sort of indifference in the expression of kindness 
for each other, which demands that we should sometimes call 
to our aid the trickery of surprise.” How characteristic is 
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this remark contained in a letter to Southey :—“ A moral should 
be wrought into the body and soul, the matter and tendency 
of a poem, not tagged to the end, like a ‘ God send the good 
ship into harbour’ at the conclusion of our bills of lading ;” 
and this, too, in a letter to Manning :—“ I do not mean Truth, 
a good, Olivia-like creature, God bless her, who, meaning no 
offence, is always ready to give an answer when she is asked 
why she did so and so; but a certain forward-talking half-brother 
of hers, Sincerity, that amphibious gentleman, who is ready to 
perk up his obnoxious sentiments into your notice, as Midas 
would do his ears into your face, uncalled for.” How pleasant 
is this description of one of his friends :-—“ This Rickman lives 
in our Buildings, immediately opposite our house; the finest 
fellow to drop in o’ nights about nine or ten o’clock—cold 
bread and cheese time—just in the wishing time of the night 
when you wish for somebody to come in, without a distinct 
idea of a probable anybody. Just in the nick, neither too 
early to be tedious, nor too late to sit a reasonable time.” How 
agreeably he communicates one of his peculiarities to his 
friend Wordsworth :—“ My attachments are all local, purely 
local. I have no passion (or have had none since I was in 
love, and then it was the spurious engendering of poetry and 
books) to groves and valleys. ‘The rooms where I was born, 
the furniture which has been before my eyes all my life, a book- 
case which has followed me about like a faithful dog (only 
exceeding him in knowledge) wherever I have moved—old 
chairs, old tables, streets, squares where I have sunned myself, 
my old school; these are my mistresses—have I not enough 
without your mountains?” With what an honest frankness 
he blurts out opinions, for entertaining which many would 
esteem him stark mad :—“ Goody T'wo Shoes” (he is writing 
to Coleridge,) “is almost out of print. Mrs. Barbauld’s stuff 
has banished all the old classics of the nursery ; and the shop- 
man at Newberry’s hardly deigned to reach them off an old 
exploded corner of a shelf when Mary asked for them. Mrs. 
B.’s and Mrs. 'Trimmer’s nonsense lay in piles about. Know- 
ledge, insignificant and vapid as Mrs. B.’s books convey, it 
seems, must come to a child in the shape of knowledge, and his 
empty noddle must be turned with conceit of his own powers, 
when he has learned that a horse is an animal, and Billy is 
better than a horse, and such like: instead of that beautiful 
interest in wild tales, which made the child a man while all 
the time he suspected himself to be no bigger than a child.” 
How full of the overflowings of a generous and true na- 
ture. are the following sentiments upon presents in a let- 
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ter to Wordsworth :—“'There is something inexpressibly 
pleasant to me in these presents, be it fruit, or fowl, or brawn, 
or what not. Books are a legitimate cause of acceptance. If 
presents be not the soul of friendship, undoubtedly they are 
the most spiritual part of the body of that intercourse. There 
is too much narrowness of thinking in this point. 'The punc- 
tilio of acceptance, methinks, is too confined and strait-laced. 
I could be content to receive money, or clothes, or a joint of 
meat from a friend. Why should he not send me a dinner as 
well as a dessert? I would taste him in the beasts of the field 
and through all creation. Therefore did the basket of fruit of 
the juvenile Talfourd not displease me; not that I have any 
thoughts of barteriag or reciprocating these things. To send 
him any thing in return, would be to reflect suspicion of mer- 
cenariness upon what I know he meant a free-will offering. 
In this strife, a generous nature loves to be overcome.” How 
much of truth and good sense (making due allowance for the ex- 
aggeration in the language) is contained in his advice to Bernard 
Barton, who had proposed giving up his employment in a 
banking-house, and betaking himself to literature for a sub- 
sistence :—“ Throw yourself on the world without any rational 
plan of support beyond what the chance employ of booksellers 
would afford you! Throw yourself rather, my dear Sir, from 
the steep T'arpeian rock, slap-dash, headlong upon iron spikes. 
If you have but five consolatory minutes between the desk and 
the bed, make much of them, and live a century in them rather 
than turn slave to the booksellers. * * * * O, you know not, 
may you never know, the miseries of subsisting by authorship ! 
*Tis a pretty appendage to a situation like yours or mine: but 
a slavery worse than all slavery, to be a bookseller’s depend- 
ant, to drudge your brains for pots of ale and breasts of mut- 
ton, to change your FREE THOUGHTS and VOLUNTARY NUM- 
BERS for ungracious TASK-woRK.” We had marked several 
other passages for quotation, but fear we have already tres- 
passed too much upon the patience of our readers, and will 
content ourselves with only one more extract, which shall be 
of an entire letter, describing a rural conflagration, with a 
vividness and power of colouring such as Rembrant would 
have shown had he painted the scene. It is addressed to 
Dyer, the hero of the pleasant paper in Elia called “ Amicus 
Redivivus” :— 

“ Dear Dyer :—I should have written before to thank you for your 
kind letter, written with your own hand. It glads me to see your 
writing. It will give you pleasure to hear, that after so much ill- 
ness we are in tolerable health and spirits once more. 
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“ Poor Enfield, that has been so peaceable hitherto, has caught 
the inflammatory fever; the tokens are upon her; and a great fire 
was blazing last night in the barns and hay-stacks of a farmer about 
half a mile from us. Where will these things end? There is no 
doubt of its being the work of some ill-disposed rustic, but how is 
he to be discovered? ‘They go to work in the dark with strange 
chemical preparations unknown to our forefathers. 

“ There is not even a dark lantern, to have a chance of detecting 
these Guy Fauxes. We are past the iron age, and are got into the 
fiery age undreamed of by Ovid. You are lucky in Clifford’s Inn, 
where I think you have few ricks or stacks worth the burning. 
Pray keep as little corn by you as you can, for fear of the worst. 
It was never good times in England since the poor began to specu- 
late upon their condition. Formerly they jogged on with as little 
reflection as horses. The whistling ploughman went cheek by jowl 
with his brother that neighed. Now the biped carries a box of 
phosphorus in his leather breeches ; and in the dead of the night the 
half-illuminated beast steals his magic potion into a cleft in a barn, 
and half the country is grinning with new fires. Farmer Gray- 
stock said something to the touchy rustic that he did not relish, 
and he writes his distaste in flames. What a power to intoxicate 
his crude brains, just muddlingly awake to perceive that something 
is wrong in the social system—what a hellish faculty above gun- 
powder! Now the rich and poor are fairly pitted. We shall see 
who can hang or burn the fastest. It is not always revenge that 
stimulates these kindlings. ‘There is a love of exciting mischief! 
Think of a disrespected clod, that was trod into earth; that was 
nothing ; on u sudden, by damned arts refined into an exterminating 
angel, devouring the fruits of the earth and their growers in a mass 
of fire; what a new existence! What a temptation above Luci- 
fer’s! Why, here was a spectacle last night for a whole country, 
a bonfire visible to London, alarming her guilty towers, and shaking 
the Monument with an ague-fit, all done by a little vial of phosphor 
ina clown’s fob. How he must grin, and skake his empty noddle 
in clouds! The Vulcanian epicure! Alas! can we ring the bells 
backward? Can we unlearn the arts that pretend to civilize, and 
then burn the world? There is a march of science ; but who shall 
beat the drums for its retreat? Who shall persuade the boor that 
phosphor will not ignite? Seven goodly stacks of hay, with corn. 
barns proportionable, lie smoking ashes and chaff, which man and 
beast would sputter out and reject like those apples of asphaltes and 
bitumen. The food for the inhabitants of earth will quickly disap- 
pear. Hot rolls may say, Fuimus panes, fuit quartern loaf, et 
ingens gloria apple-pasty-omne. That the good old munching sys. 
tem may last thy time and mine, good un-incendiary George! is 
the devout prayer of thine, 

“To the last crust, 
“C, Lams.” 
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We have before alluded to the truthfulness of this book, and 
of the revelations which it makes to us of the shadows as well 
as lights in Lamb’s chequered character ; but the impression 
which, as a whole, it leaves upon the reader’s mind, is a decid- 
edly favourable one. He was not without weaknesses and de- 
fects, but he had none of those deep flaws—those huge imper- 
fections—which make it utterly impossible for a man to be 
heartily loved and confided in, however powerful the attraction 
of his genius may be. He was neither selfish, nor profligate, 
nor treacherous, nor vindictive, nor envious. He was over- 
flowing with warm and generous affections, and capable of 
heroic self-sacrifice, and the furthest possible removed from 
what Dr. Johnson called a good hater. He could not hate any 
body, and was tolerant, perhaps too tolerant, to the wicked and 
the worthless. His charity, like that of his favourite, Burns, 
was wide enough to include the very father of Evil in its 
grasp :— 

“ But, fare ye weel, auld Nickie-ben 
O wad ye tak a thought and men’ 
Ye aiblins might—I dinna ken— 

Still hae a stake— 
I’m wae to think upo’ yon den 
Ev’n for your sake.” 


The gentleness of his nature is seen most conspicuously in his 
controversy with Southey, which called forth upon either side 
as little of unkind or unworthy feeling, as any dispute ever 
waged with pen. His sweet and forgiving temper takes the 
sting out of every reproving sentence long before it comes to 
a close. How warlike the fiery darts of hate which Lord 
Byron hurled at the same distinguished head, and which seem 
to have been lighted from the brands of the furies. It must 
have been a great privilege to have been one of the friends of 
Charles Lamb—to have been admitted into his society in those 
genial evenings, when, after his monotonous day’s work, he 
surrendered himself, like a schoolboy on a holiday, to the 
impulses of social and intellectual life. Loving the Virginia 
weed as little as King James himself, we veil gladly have 
submitted to the “tyrannous breathings” of his pipe, for the 
sake of the wise and witty things that fell from him between 
the puffs, clothed in language so peculiar, and accompanied 
with illustrations so quaint, fantastic, and apposite, has made 
his conversation yet more original than his writings. Golden 
evenings they must have been—filled to the brim with life’s 
most sparkling wine—brilliant, racy, vigorous, and imagina- 
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tive talk; such evenings as Herrick commemorates in his 
charming lines addressed to Ben Jonson :— 


“ Ah Ben 
Say how or when 
Shall we, thy guests, 
Meet at those feasts 
Held at the Dog, the Fish, the ‘Tun. 
Where we such clusters had 
As made us nobly wild, not mad? 
And yet, each verse of thine 
Outdid the meals, outdid the frolic wine.” 


Lamb was a man of great simplicity and of great oddity, a 
combination not often met with. He was original in little things, 
and in every-day tastes and habits, no less than in the broad 
and distinguishing features of his mind. He was without a 
particle of affectation ; and was odd and singular, not because he 
aimed to be so, but simply because he could not help it. Un- 
like most men of quiet and intellectual tastes, he disliked the 
country, and was happiest in the smoke and crowds of Lon- 
don. He was so little under the influence of the common 
laws of association, that when a traveller had brought him 
some acorns from an ilex that grew over the tomb of Virgil, 
he amused himself by throwing them at the hackney coach- 
men that went by his windows. His tastes in reading were 
peculiar, too. He liked old and quaint authors, in whom 
there was a strong tinge of individuality ; such as Burton, Ful- 
ler, and Sir Thomas Brown; and the older the edition and the 
yellower the paper, the better. He had little sympathy with mo- 
dern literature ; and, strange to say, never read any of the Wa- 
verley novels. He was a great lover of roast pig, as everybody 
knows; a taste at which we cannot but a little marvel, and 
(shades of Apicius and Darteneuf!) tripe and cow-heel were 
delicacies to him. He loved tobacco, “not wisely but too 
well ;” and when asked by Dr. Parr, how he acquired his 
habit of smoking at such a rate, he replied, “I toiled after it, sir, 
as some men toil after virtue.” His heart was with the Past, 
and he cared little for the busy, anxious, reforming Present ; and 
though warmly attached to man as well as to men, he never in- 
terested himself in any plans for the improvement of masses, 
and had no affinity with those whose days and nights are de- 
voted to schemes for making mankind wiser, happier, and better. 

A man such as we have been describing, however much he 
may be admired, can never be held up as a model for imita- 
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tion. His glories and graces were his own, while his ble- 
mishes partook of the common infirmities of the race. The 
great charm of such a character consists in its being so unlike 
those of men cast in the common mould of humanity—so rare, 
so strange ; and were such men numerous, we should care 
little for them, and perhaps overlook their characteristic ex- 
cellencies in the inconvenience that would arise from their 
unfitness for carrying on the daily work of the world. He 
bears the same relation to the generality of men, which a de- 
licate spice or a savory condiment does to beef and bread, 
with a finer and more pungent flavour, but not so indispensably 
necessary. We cannot feel for him that mixture of reverence 
and gratitude, inspired by such minds as Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, who have elevated and ennobled humanity, given 
strength and courage to man’s moral nature, and an ideal 
beauty to life’s lowly duties ; and whose lofty tones of warn- 
ing, encouragement, and rebuke, cheer the desponding, con- 
firm the virtuous, fix the wavering, and thrill the guilty. Nor 
can we esteem him as worthy of so high a place in our regard, 
as men in whom great literary eminence is accompanied by 
practical good sense, unwavering devotion to the law of duty, 
and uniform dignity and propriety of deportment. The inte- 
rest which he awakens is as peculiar as his genius and charac- 
ter were original. It is a feeling, all the warmer and the 
more cordial on account of those eccentricities and imperfec- 
tions which seem to bring him nearer to us, and put him more 
upon a level with us. A man of genius, with a pipe and a 
pot of porter in his hand, is quite another thing from the same 
man wielding his goose-quill wand of power—it is Jupiter 
wooing Semele, not Juno—and without his clouds, light- 
ning, and thunder. His writings owe their popularity mainly 
to their kindliness of feeling, and his sympathy with humanity. 
His pathos is melting, because sincere, and free frum any taint 
of mawkishness. Sorrow and suffering were daily guests 
with him, and he wrings the heart of the reader, because his 
own had been pierced. His wit was of that kind which never 
stings or blisters—whose lambent play warms, but never 
scorches. It is steeped all over in the “milk of human kind- 
ness.” His books are full of a genial glow, which affect us 
like the smiling look of a cheerful and happy face. Without 
aspiring to the dignity of moral or didactic compositions, they 
insinuate such truths, and convey such lessons, as can never 
be extracted from dry saws and formal exhortations. His 
“ Elia” is the best rainy-day book in the language. It is full 
of sunshine. A man must be in a most unhappy state of tem- 
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per who can read an hour in it and not feel the clouds rolling 
away like mist before the sun. We know of no better medi- 
cine to prescribe to such as are at war with themselves or the 
world. Honour to the memory of a spirit so gentle and so 
~ Kindly and tenderly is he to be judged, for he loved 
is race; and where love is, the soul of goodness dwells, in 
spite of human infirmity and imperfection. 
We conclude with an extract from the tribute of Words- 
worth to the memory of Lamb :— 


“To a good Man of most dear memory 
This stone is sacred. Here he lies, apart 
From the great city where he first drew breath, 
Was reared and taught ; and humbly earned his bread, 
To the strict labours of the merchant’s desk 
By duty chained. Not seldom did those tasks 
Tease, and the thought of time so spent depress 
His spirit, but the recompense was high ; 
Firm Independence, Bounty’s rightful Sire ; 
Affections warm as sunshine, free as air ; 
And when the precious hours of leisure came, 
Knowledge and Wisdom, gained from converse sweet 
With books, or while he raged the crowded streets 
With a keen eye, and overflowing heart : 
So genius triumphed over seeming wrong, 
And poured out truth in works by thoughtful love 
Inspired—works potent over smiles and tears. 
And as round mountain-tops the lightning plays, 
Thus innocently sported, breaking forth 
As from a cloud of some grave sympathy, 
Humour and wild instinctive wit, and all 
The vivid flashes of his spoken words.” 
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Art. X.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. Outlines of a History of the Court .of Rome, and of the 
Temporal Power of the Popes. ‘Translated from the 
French. Philadelphia: Joseph Whetham. 1837. pp. 328. 


T urs is the translation of a work of which the fourth edition 
was published at Paris in 1818. It is well understood to have 
been written by M. Daunou. It is pronounced by M. Dupin 
ainé to be “an historical work of the first order.” 'The histo- 
ry is brought down to the year 1810. The author, though a 
decided Roman Catholic, is a staunch holder of the Gallican 
doctrines, and an earnest opposer of Ultramontane or Roman 
principles. He admits the spiritual power of the Pope (as 
limited and defined by the four articles of 1682) and the au- 
thority of the Church in matters of faith; but denies their 
claims in matters political and temporal. The object of his 
book is to show that the temporal power of the Roman Pontiff 
originated in fraud and usurpation—has always been injurious 
to religion—and that its constant influence is to retard civiliza- 
tion and knowledge. 

In the portion of the book devoted to the period between 
1800 and 1810, the author proves that during this time :— 


“ The principles of the court of Rome were the same as those of 
Gregory VII., of Innocent III., and of Boniface VII. of happy me- 
mory ;”——that the import of all the official acts of the Holy See is: 
‘that the Pope can despoil and depose kings, annul the civil laws, 
overturn the laws of the Church, govern immediately, or cause to be 
governed, every diocese at his own will ; that he is, and that he ought 
to be, not only a temporal prince, but the preceptor and sovereign 
of all princes, the universal bishop of Christendom. If we had 
lost the twenty-seven propositions of Hildebrand [Pope Gregory 
VII.] they might all be found in the acts of Pius VII. This will 
not astonish those who have studied the history of the court of 
Rome. While it exists, this court will have no other principles.”— 
p. 305, 307. 


We are glad to see a book like this for popular circulation 
in this country. It contains but little information new to the 
scholar and thorough student of the more learned historical 
works ; but it is a judicious combination and arrangement of 
scattered materials, which will be useful to general readers. 
We commend it to Protestants and to Romanists. It is cer- 
tainly our interest to wish that the principles of Daunou, 
Talon, &c., as well as Bossuet and others of an earlier age, 
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mutatis mutandis, should prevail among the members of the 
Romish communion in this country. They are the only prin- 
ciples compatible with our free institutions. Besides, let the 
principle and habit be settled, of distinguishing, as the Gallican 
Catholics do, between the political and spiritual sovereignty of 
the Pope, and between the Pope and the Church :—and it will 
in the end destroy Papal Supremacy and the Infallibility of the 
Church, even in things spiritual. 


2.—A Debate on the Roman Catholic Religion: held at 
Cincinnati from the \3th to the 21st of January, 1837, 
between Alexander Campbell, of Bethany, Virginia, and 
the Rt. Rev. John B. Purcell, Bishop of Cincinnati. 
Taken down by reporters, and revised by the parties. 
Cincinnati: J. I. James & Co. 1837. 


Tuts debate excited great interest in our sister city of 
the West. It was the general topic of conversation in every 
circle, and, as might have been expected, there was no little 
difference of opinion as to its results. Both parties claimed 
the victory, and with confidence and exultation. 

The volume before us is chiefly interesting and valuable as 
exhibiting the current of thought upon the several topics em- 
braced in it at the present time. It is not a book to which we 
should refer an inquirer for correct information as to the length 
and breadth of the ground in dispute between Romanists and 
ourselves, and the strength of our argument. For this pur- 
pose they must resurt to the great works of a more learned 
age—to Secker, to Barrow, &c. It is greatly to be regretted, 
that in all the controversy which has been carried on in this 
country for the last few years on this subject, Protestants 
should have displayed so little sound and accurate knowledge 
upon many important points in dispute, and so little discrimi- 
nation as te the matters wherein the Church of Rome has 
erred, and wherein she has not erred. The consequence not 
unfrequently has been, that the advocates of the Romish Church, 
drawing their antagonists away from its corruptions and errors, 
have joined issue with them upon other points nowise neces- 
sarily connected with these, and where they knew they should 
have the victory. And the victory they have gained—at least 
in the view of many spectators. The truth is, that to con- 
duct such a controversy without doing more harm than good, 
Protestants must have much more theological learning, and 
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particularly a much better acquaintance with the principles of 
the Primitive Church and the early Fathers, than most of our 
champions have possessed. The volume before us furnishes 
abundant illustration of these remarks. Where Mr. Campbell 
has failed in argument, it is not upon points of Popish super- 
stition and error; but it is when he ventures to attack or deny 
principles held by the Church in her best and purest days— 
principles from which the Church of Rome, with all her aber- 
rations, has never departed. 

Finally, all experience proves that no good comes of public 
religious disputations of this sort, and we hope they will soon 
be out of vogue. If American Protestants wish to enter the 
lists with Romanists, let them follow the example of their 
iliustrious forefathers of England—let them prepare them- 
selves by thorough study in the closet, and bring forth the 
ripe fruits of patient thought in a form that may abide the 
scrutiny of the thinking, and not inerely catch the votes of an 
auditory. 





3. The Apostolical Fathers, Polycarp and Ignatius. Bur- 
lington, New-Jersey. 1837. 8vo. pp. iv—48. 


Ir is a good sign, that within a few years there have been se- 
veral American reprints of the translated writings of the apos- 
tolic fathers. The duodecimo edition of Mr. Chevallier’s 
abridgment of Wake, noticed in our last number, and an octa- 
vo reprint of the work of Wake itself (though sadly altered as 
to distribution and arrangement, and somewhat in the text) are 
the only collection. But the Epistles of Ignatius have been 
given to the public by Dr. Cooke in an Appendix to his Essay 
on Presbyterian Ordination, and since that, separately, in a 
12mo pamphlet, at Portland, (we believe,) somewhere in the 
West, and at Troy, New-York; beside several republications 
in the pages of periodicals. And now we have them, together 
with the short letter of Polycarp, and the simple, touching, 
and highly valuable early narratives of the Martyrdoms of 
Polycarp and Ignatius, in a neat, well got up octavo pamphlet. 

The text, introductory notices, a selected notes of this 
edition appear to have been taken from the American reprint 
of Chevallier. It might have been as well to state this; parti- 
cularly as Mr. Chevallier has made some change in the trans- 
lation originally produced by Archbishop Wake. 
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A word of preface, from a pen which cannot be mistaken, 
informs us that “the mine is rich, and may be opened again.” 
Even so, and let it be often: for most entirely do we agree 
with Bishop Doane in the belief that, “next to the pure in- 
got of the Scriptures, there is no finer gold for the adorning of 
the earthly sanctuary.” We add, also, as it may go. further 
with some readers, the remark of Dr. Murdock :—“If any 
one wishes to know what was the simplicity and godly sinceri- 
ty of the first and infantile age of the Church, let him read the 
Apostolical Fathers.” 





4.— The Ministry of Jesus Christ : compiled and arranged 

from the four Gospels, for Families and Sunday Schools. 

With Poetical Illustrations and Notes. By T. B. Fox. 
Boston: Weeks, Jordan & Co. 1837. 2 vols. 18mo. 


A cnoice specimen of humanitarian Christianity, rationalist 
divinity, neological criticism, and liberalistic taste. 

For the use of “families and Sunday Schools” we have 
here the Gospels pruned of all useless excrescences, and other 
matters which, ‘for an obvious reason,” are deemed to have 
been indiscreetly admitted by the original compilers!. The 
“natural course of the story” is freed from the profitless epi- 
sodes which have too long encumbered it—the angelic greeting 
to the virgin mother, the immaculate conception of the incar- 
nate Word, the nature of Him who was with God and was 
God, and yet came unto His own, and was made flesh and 
dwelt among us. No such dreamy history and obsolete phi- 
losophy is obtruded on the young disciple by the considerate 
Mr. Fox! Neither can any naughty words escape his vigi- 
lance. Even the pure Gibbon and the mealy-mouthed Monk 
Lewis might now forego their strong objections to the Bible— 
the New ‘Testament, at least ; and admit that it is rendered a 
safe pabulum for the unsullied youthful mind. “Editio ez- 
purgata” ought to have been put in the title; only, perhaps, 
there were some slight misgivings about its agreement with the 
motto the author has prefixed to his book,* inasmuch as it 


* The Bible? That’s the book. The book indeed ; 
The book of books ; 
On which who looks 
As he should do aright, shall never need 
Wish for a better light 
Toguidehim * * * *# # +» 
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might seem that the Bible, though the best book, needed a lit- 
tle mending before it was quite fit to guide at least the young. 
Nor mending only-—but a little patching, too, and a goodly 
array of ‘new pieces’—“ purpurei panni” all, we have, served 
upon the old stuff, in the second volume. Here and there, in- 
deed, we think that a carping critic might take occasion to 
complain of a want of vigilance in the selection of the illustra- 
tions, equal to that so well displayed in the emendation of the 
text. Surely the same adroit pen and scissors that dealt with 
John could have done their work as thorough!y with Heber, 
and purified these pages from such blots as the mystico-philo- 
sophical apostrophe to the “Incarnate Word” (II. 35.) and the 


“ Wisdom whose unfading power 
Beside the Eternal stood.” 


But Homer nods sometimes, and so does Mr. Fox; else would 
he scarcely have allowed so much room in his “cheap and 
simple” volumes to illustrations from Heber, and Montgome- 
ry, and Keble, and a few of like antiquated turn, when he 
might have had for the nonce a sufficiency of matter so much 
more congenial as that delightful little ballad from Herder, 
about :— 
“A marble image 
Of the Virgin and her Child, 
Among green pleasant meadows, 
All in a grove so wild.” 


Yet, oh! the infirmity of poor human nature! Even here 
a delicate sense of propriety indicates need of change. How 
could the editor suffer that incautious line 


“The Virgin and her Child” 


to escape him? Why, the whole secret is out! He might 
almost as well have inserted the narrative of Matthew or Luke 
entire! Children are so inquisitive! Oh, Mr. Fox, how 
could you be so thoughtless ! 
But evidently, in this second volume the editor’s attention 
was engrossed by the learned and ingenious notes. Truly the 
march of intellect is rapid. Little did the pains-taking Gries- 
bach think that even in the nursery and the Sunday School, 
the very babes should be taught to share in his critical labours, 
and nicely balance the respective claims of such various 
readings as “and I know the Father,” for “even so know I 
the Father.” (II. 167.) To be sure the advantage is great, in 
so early freeing the mind from the trammels of superstitious 
NO. III.—VOL. II. 
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veneration for the vulgar text, and accustoming it to exercise 
its high prerogative of judging all things, even the word of re- 
velation. ‘Then how admirably the editor throws in his little 
unpretending but weighty comments, just where most needed. 
On the second page of volume first, we have the account of the 
interview of Gabriel with Zacharias. This might puzzle a 
young reader, rationally educated. It would look like some- 
thing supernatural. Who is this Gabriel? the child might 
ask ; and it is not every teacher that would furnish so neat an 
answer as we find on p. 161, Vol. Il.—“ Gabriel means 
‘man of Gop ;’ and ‘to stand in the presence of Gop,’ signifies 
to be favoured of Gop.” ‘Thus the young inquirer is let into 
the mystery of literal interpretation ; “a favoured man of Gop 
came to Zacharias”—how much more simple and easy than 
the mythi about Angels, &c, with which the vulgar have been so 
long deceived! and this pattern key once given, it is easy for 
any bungler to make the rest. Yet we would just venture to 
suggest, that in the next edition it might be as well to add one 
other note upon the temptation ; “ Devil means ‘ adversary’ 
or ‘accuser ;’ and his taking Jesus up into the holy city, and 
setting him upon the pinnacle, signifies that he put the case to 
Jesus how he would act if he were there.” 

On the whole, the few trifling incongruities which we have 
taken the liberty to specify, excepted, this is a very ingenious 
and neatly executed effort in the cause of the so-called liberal 
religion. Critical acumen and taste are brought to bear upon 
the first principles of the doctrine of Christ, and so prepare 
and modify them as to render them wholly innoxious to the 
tender mind. Parents and teachers may now give the young 
the history of the “ mission” of Christ without fear of Trinita- 
rianism or corrupted morals. 


5.—A Discourse upon the Character of the late CHESTER 
AveriLt, A.M. Professor of Chemistry in Union Col- 
lege. By- Rev. Tuos. C. Reep, Professor of Political 
Economy. Schenectady: 8.8. Riggs. 1837. pp. 78. 


Proressor ReeEp, in this brief but beautiful piece of bi- 
ography, has well discharged the office of friendship, and has 
liven us a chaste and manly portraiture of a character that 
eserves to be remembered. All who knew Professor Averill 
will thank him for the faithfulness of the delineation. Much, 
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however, as the personal friends of the lamented subject of this 
discourse may value it in this respect, it has a higher and 
wider claim to attention. We are disposed to value it chiefly, 
because it opens before us the arduous but steady path by 
which one of the ablest-—and, we may add, one of the most dis- 
tinguished—-of our younger scholars arose, from comparative 
obscurity, to a station in which, at the time of his death, the 
most brilliant and honourable prospects were rapidly opening 
before him. In this respect it furnishes a chapter in our lite- 
rary biography well worth the pondering. As it is from such 
materials that the richest elements of our literary character are 
to proceed, so the perusal of a record like this will be found 
powerful in strengthening many who are looking forward to 
a similar career. The example of such a man as Professor 
Averill is always useful. Many spirits there are, like his, 
burning with the desire of attaining to eminence in knowledge 
and usefulness, around whom present discouragements gather 
heavy and dark, and who require examples to cheer them on 
and sustain them in their course-—examples to which they can 
look with reverence. Such an example is here afforded in the 
neat—and, we may add, classic--memoir which Professor Reed 
has given of his friend. 


6.—Ernest Maliravers. By the author of “Pelham,” “ Ri- 
enzi,” &c. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 2 vols. 12mo. 


WE think we have seen printed somewhere, that a charac- 
teristic of the conversation of Englishmen is a tendency to talk 
of the classes above them. Ifthe comment has not yet been 
so published, ’tis high time it were; we therefore formally 
commit it to type as one to the correctness of which we chal- 
lenge the assent of intelligent travellers. Equally true and far 
more shrewd is a remark made by a grumbling loco-foco on 
the occasion of a fancy ball in one of our cities, the costumes 
of the Dukes, Barons, Knights, and Courtiers of the evening in- 
dicating, he affirmed, the secret wishes of the republican wear- 
ers. ‘T'o say we have been reminded of both remarks on read- 
ing Ernest Maltravers, were to give to this work an undue 
distinction among its fellows. Most of the cultivators of that 
rank product, the modern English novel, seem to be under the 
influence at once of the aspiring feeling which is so apt to lift 
the talk of her Britannic Majesty’s subjects above the level of 
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the interlocutors, and of the longings which presided over the 
principal toilettes for the aforementioned ball. But Mr. Bul- 
wer’s fashionable novels (for several of his fictions, and this 
one particularly, come under the category) being the best of 
their class, in them a common element is the more conspicuous. 

The hero, Ernest Maltravers, the inheritor of an ancient 
name and ample fortune, is first introduced to us just returned 
to England from Gottingen ; aged eighteen, with a “ profusion of 
fair brown hair falling over a high and commanding forehead,” 
with features “handsome without being eminently so, and an 
aspect at once bold and prepossessing.” 'The inside of his 
head is already equally well furnished, for he is in the habit 
of sitting down with Shakspeare and Schiller beside him to 
read until he gets inspiration to write, besides being a musician 
of “ profound science.” Of course he is the beloved of the wo- 
men, and at this early age forms a liaison——love-adventure 
Number One—the source of the mysterious ingredient in the 
story, the growth and consummation of which is philosophical- 
ly depicted. Several years later, at “a brilliant ball at the 
Palazzo of the Austrian embassy at Naples,” the beauty of the 
room, the fascinating, high-bred, witty, unimpeachable Ma- 
dame de St. Ventadour asks eagerly, “ Who is that gentleman, 
the young one I mean, leaning against the door,—the gentle- 
man who wears no moustache?” She is a little surprised to 
find that a man with so “striking a countenance,” “something 
chivalrous in the turn of the head,” “something great in his 
look,” is a simple gentleman. “Will Madame St. Venta- 
dour allow me to present to her one of my countrymen,” said 
the English minister, approaching,—“ Mr. Maltravers.” Ma- 
dame de St. Ventadour “ half-smiled and half-blushed as she 
looked up, and saw bent admiringly upon her, the proud and 
earnest countenance she had remarked.” This is love-adven- 
ture Number Two; and it also is described with edifying cir- 
cumstantiality. The battle-field is not more essential to the 
hero of romance, than is the field of fashion to the hero of a 
modern English novel. High life in England, enjoyed only 
by a few, is desired by so many, and admired ata distance by 
such a multitude, that to meet the demand among those whose 
only opportunity of partaking of the company of Lords and La- 
dies is in print, a publisher will give, we dare say, thirty per cent. 
more for a fiction well sprinkled with titles than for one equal 
in all other attractions save this. Mr. Maltravers figures in 
every part of the jealously-guarded enclosure. Besides being 
wooed both by women and politicians of note, he adds to his 
mass of claims to fashionable distinction the rare one of suc- 
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cessful authorship. We are thus prepared to find him the ob- 
ject of the secret attachment of a young lady of resplendent 
beauty, brilliant taleiits, lofty character, the admired of all 
eyes and all ears, the only child of an Earl, and the possessor, 
in her own right, of fifty thousand pounds a-year. ‘This is 
love-adventure Number Three; and many a plebeian tear has 
doubtless been shed from female eyes over the mournful fate 
of the high-born beauty. Here the work ends for the present, 
and Mr. Maltravers is once more despatched to the continent 
to recruit after his troubles. 

One can read once whatever Mr. Bulwer writes ; and in an 
author who has written so much and so variously, to be thus 
readable is no small merit. But for achieving an enduring 
place in literature, he possesses in too low a “degree several 
primary qualities, and among them especially what may be 
termed artistical constructiveness. He has fertility of inven- 
tion, but little creative power. Hence, although we have fol- 
lowed his present hero attentively through four hundred of 
Harper’s closely-printed pages, and have been with him for 
eight or ten years in all sorts of company, we nevertheless 
have no distinct image of the individual man. Call to mind 
the characters in Tristram Shandy, Wilhelm Meister, the 
Vicar of Wakefield. How vividly and freshly, and how mo- 
destly, will they present themselves. How real !—-and yet bet- 
ter than realities; for, unlike our flesh and blood friends, they 
never change their mood. About them is ever the sunny at- 
mosphere into which they were ushered from the genial brains 
of their poetic parents. Who that has once known would 
lose them. Throughout our lives we hold delightful converse 
with them. We seek constantly to knuw them better. How 
inexhaustible, too, are their resources. Now, the characters, 
if they can be so called, in a fiction like Ernest Maltravers, 
are all shallow. Most energetic and various are they in deed, 
and copious in speech; but they act and speak at the com- 
mand of that most potent and arbitrary of powers, the will of 
their literary father: they are not endowed with independent 
life. ‘The character, therefore, into which in the course of a 
volume we get the most insight, is that of its author. Incidents 
and adventures abound: there is no lack of those “ powerful 
scenes” which remind one of the headings in newspapers, 
‘heart-rending accident,” “diabolical attempt :” we pass from 
the shades of old English parks into the glare of a London rout, 
from the gorgeous mansion to the cottage, from privacy to the 
market-place, from Switzerland to the House of Commons, 
from the company of peers to the resorts of highwaymen ; and 
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when the book is closed, the impressions left on the minds of 
the judicious are as distinct and satisfactory as when at the 
theatre the curtain drops upon a bustling melodrama. 





7.—Tales from the German, translated by NaTHANIEL 
GrReENE. Boston: 1837. 2 vols. 12mo. 


THESE are very agreeable and interesting tales from the 
German of Van der Velde, and Mr. Greene has put them into 
very easy and graceful English. With the exception of the 
“ Sorceress,” the tales are illustrative of interesting portions of 
history. “ Arwed Gyllenstierna” is a story of Swedish history, 
commencing just before the death of Charles XII. “The 
Lichtensteins” relates to the times of the Thirty Years’ War. 
“The Anabaptist” contains a lively picture of the ‘atrocious 
scenes of fanatacism and crime enacted in Munster in the 
early part of the sixteenth century. 

As Mr. Greene gives these tales to the world as “the fruits 
of the little leisure afforded by absorbing official occupations,” 
we may safely assure our readers they will find them a pleasant 
and not unprofitable occupation of a few hours of their leisure. 


8.—Characteristics of Women, moral, poetical, and histo- 
rical. By Anna Jameson. The Author’s Edition.  Illus- 
trated by a series of her own vignette etchings, with a new 
preface, original notes, and other important additions. New- 
York: Saunders & Otley, 1837. 


A new edition of a delightful book ; but we have not space 
to devote to a particular consideration of its merits. We in- 
tend hereafter to give free utterance to some thoughts and 
feclings about Shakspeare that have been long maturing in our 
mind ; when we shall aim to unfold the true idea of his wonder- 
ful creations, and to apply to them the principles of a profounder 
criticism than has been generally current in England or in this 
country. We shall then have occasion to consider more par- 
ticularly the beautiful contributions of Mrs. Jameson towards 
the appreciation of the creations of the “myriad-minded” poet. 

Meantime it gives us pleasure to mention this new edition of 
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Mrs. Jameson’s work. The title-page tells nearly all we have 
now to say. This edition contains several pages omitted in 
the former American editions. The vignettes are some of 
them pretty conceits, and most of them airily and gracefully 
executed. From the notes we infer that, since the first publi- 
cation of her work, the author has gone into a more careful 
study of Schlegel and some others of the few worthy critics of 
Shakspeare. With these few words we must leave Mrs. Jame- 
son for the present, heartily commending her book as one of 
the most delightful of its kind. In saying this, we do not for- 
get the occasionally too ambitious style, nor that tendency to 
exaggeration of thought which sometimes leads her to see a 
little more in the characters she analyzes than Shakspeare— 
who worked not blindly—endowed them with, in his own cre- 
ative 1pEA. But of this not now. 


9.— The Feast of Tabernacles. A Poem for Music. By 
Henry Ware, Jr. Cambridge, Mass. Published by John 
Owen. 1837. 


THERE is not a bad line in this little poem ; by which we do 
not mean to say, in the common signification of the phrase, it 
has not a single good one. It is elegant throughout, simple 
and unaffected ; and bears evidence of care and study as well 
as natural beauty. Good taste, warm feeling, and gentle piety 
are blended in this cheerful sacred lyric. The writer, in the 
choice and management of his subject, follows at an humble 
distance Goldsmith’s poetical (for all poetry now-a-days is 
not poetical) Oratorio of the Captivity. He could riot have 
chosen a more graceful model ; and it is something not to have 
failed in such an emulation. But Mr. Ware has done more 
than this negative praise imports; he has produced a finished 
picture of the great Jewish festival, full of the national anima- 
tion and love of piety. It is not the author’s first effort ; yet 
Mr. Ware has not written much in verse. We wish he would 
write more. He has the qualities of mind that wear well in 
literature—a sound, carefully cu!tivated taste, and native ele- 
gance of thought. His present subject has been happily 
chosen. There is no better text-book for the poet in the asso- 
ciations of the past, than the simple narative, so often pointed 
with homefelt beauty and tenderness, of the Old Testament. 
It has furnished the largest number of choice subjects for the 
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painter, has always tasked the best powers of the poet, and 
the finest inspiration of the musical composer. The fine arts 
of Christendom—Poetry, Painting, Sculpture, and Music—are 
indissolubly linked with the story and faith of the Bible. The 
Paradise Lost, Samson Agonistes, the Descent from the Cross, 
the Last Judgment, the Moses of Michael Angelo, the com- 
position of the Messiah —are so many evidences of this in the 
highest departments of Art. This is another evidence, if need 
were, of the truth of Sacred Poetry, an illustration of that at- 
tribute of greatness in the higher cultivation of our faculties 
(which is the breath of Christianity) that prompts the highest 
exercise of Genius. Poetry is not the sport of fancy dedicated 
tothe passing conventions of artificial life, but the natural growth 
and expansion of the permanent human affections : and these 
may be delightfully connected with the incidents of sacred 
story. On these themes the feelings are already enlisted; in 
the variety of emotions, the artist has only to sweep the chords 
to make a tender or a lofty strain on the instrument already 
strung to his hand. 





10.—Modern Accomplishments, or the March of Intellect. 
By Miss CaTHerRineE Sinciair. New-York: Robert Car- 
ter. 1836. 12mo. pp. 352. 


Modern Society, or the March of Intellect. The conclusion 
of Modern Accomplishments. By Miss CarHerine Sin- 
cLair. New-York: Robert Carter. 1837. 12mo. pp. 439. 


We cannot get through with these volumes. We have 
tried it repeatedly, but in vain. The title, and the excellent 
design of the works, led us to take them up in the hope to 
find them deserving of warm recommendation. For, as our 
readers may easily gather from our former numbers, we have 
great contempt for modern vices and follies. We have, how- 
ever, read enough to be able to assure our readers that the 
spirit of the volumes is very good—very religious after the 
best Scottish type, but—they are dreadfully dull books. They 
are as good in their religious and moral tone as “ Inheritance ” 
and Marriage ;” but not the least in the world like them in 
life, spirit, and freshness, in graphic and dramatic power. 
Such prosing good people, and such sleepy good talk as they 
utter ; and such dull and ill-conditioned intellects as the bad 
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people have, and such a heavy way of expressing their wrong 
opinions and sentiments! Nevertheless we wish to be dis- 
tinctly understood: tastes: may differ; and whoever does not 
find them dull books, will find them very good books. ‘The 
Christian Intelligencer calls them “ one of the loftiest triumphs 
of an accomplished, lovely female mind ;” and declares, “it 
is impossible to say whether we may admire most her elegance, 
taste, fashion, [!] or her noble and enlightened Christianity.” 
The Edinburgh Christian Instructor says, too, that he re- 
ceived from the first work “a very favourable impression both 
of the author’s principles and talents,” and is therefore “ happy 
to meet her again” in the concluding volume. ‘Thus Doctors 
differ! Perhaps the Edinburgh Doctors were gently biassed 
by Miss Sinclair being “the accomplished daughter of that 
great and good man, and ornament of Scotland, the celebrated 
Sir John Sinclair,” and by the work being “ Dedicated by per- 
mission to her Royal Highness the Princess Victoria.” Of this 
we shall not presume to judge, but leave our readers to decide 
for themselves, if they choose to venture upon the volumes. 
Wishing them better success than crowned our attempt, we 
conclude by giving them a clue to the design of the work: 
“to show, in the case of Matilda Howard, the steady, purifying 
power of religious principle in regulating the whole deport- 
ment, and imparting true peace of mind; and, in the case of 
Eleanor Fitz-Patrick, the caprice, frivolity and disquietude, 
together with the utter heartlessness, which a mere fashionable 
worldly education is certain to produce.” 


11.—The American Almanack, and Repository of Useful 
Knowledge, for the year 1838. Boston: Charles Bowen. 
1<mo. pp. 336. 


Tas is the ninth volume of a work which has no superior, 
of its sort, in this or any other country. It exhibits, as did 
the former volumes, abundant proof of the accuracy and labo- 
rious diligence of its able editor, Mr. J. E. Worcester. The 
astronomical and mathematical department, as heretofore, has 
been prepared by Mr. Paine. Besides the usual Calendar, 
with the astronomical calculations, this volume is rich in sta- 
tistical information, additional to the vast body of such infor- 
mation brought together in the former numbers. 

We notice this work, however, chiefly for the purpose of reite- 
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rating the suggestion made by the editor, that the national govern- 
ment, in taking the next census, should connect with that object 
the collecting of important statistical information of every sort. 
We believe, with Mr. Worcester, that the work of collecting 
the statistics of the whole country can be suitably done only 
by the government, and that it is an object well deserving the 
attention of the administration. 


12.—History of the Christian Church ; from the Ascension 
of Jesus Christ to the Conversion of Constantine. By ‘Tue 
Rev. Epwarp Burton, D. D., Regius Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Oxford. Published under the Direction 
of the Committee of General Literature and Education ap- 
pointed by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
London: John W. Parker. 1836. 12mo. pp. 440. 


Ir is no credit to “ the trade” of this country, that while, for 
years past, our press has groaned under the merest trash of 
transatlantic production, the works of Dr. Burton should be 
yet inaccessible to American readers, except in their costly 
English form. Had he written only the Bampton Lectures 
on the Early Heresies, their immense display of recondite 
learning, poured forth in no stinted stream, might excuse 
the bookseller who should fear lest such a work, evi- 
dently fitted for “the few,” might hang heavy on his hands. 
But Burton’s Testimonies of the Antenicene Fathers to the 
Divinity of Christ and to the Doctrine of the Trinity, have 
taken their place as standard works in English theology ; and 
they treat of a subject in which we may reasonably presume 
every minister of the Gospel throughout our land to feel a 
deep interest, on grounds and in a mode, in which every minis- 
ter ought to be well prepared to bear the writer company. 
His Lectures on the History of the Church in the First Cen- 
tury, and in the Second and Third Centuries, are still better 
fitted to interest and instruct all classes. No intelligent lay- 
man would find in them any thing too professional, too tech- 
nical, or too erudite. And, last of all, here is a work profess- 
edly suited to the wants and capacity of the people, popular in 
its contents and its style, on a topic in which every Christian 
surely feels deep interest ; and yet we have waited two years 
for its appearance among us, and in vain. It is not character 
that is wanting to recommend it. Dr. Burton’s reputation is 
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too well and widely established to need a voucher, or the test 
of time. Few of his day, in so short a life, (for alas! his 
days are numbered) have acquired a range of learning so deep 
and extensive as that which he possessed. Few have con- 
trived to make such learning available in so many and so use- 
ful ways. This is done, too, as well in the three last-named 
works, as in the volume of excellent Sermons which appeared 
in 1830, with a remarkable absence of display. You have 
the results of profound research and laborious processes of rea- 
soning or investigation, with almost none of the machinery. 
You read, in few and simple words, statements which have 
cost long and multifarious study, and which might have been 
paraded in an array of learning sufficient to astound the be- 
wildered reader. 

Judicious, even-tempered moderation is another remarkable 
and most desirable characteristic of these writings. Connected 
with the history of the Church in its first ages, there are topics 
of controversy in which it is easy for a warm or hasty writer 
to lose his self-command. 'The very blunders of his prede- 
cessors on matters of such moment, vex him. ‘Their preju- 
dice and determined opposition to his theories, where, in the 
absence of positive evidence, all are free to guess, excite his 
indignation ; and in his own conceit he does well to be angry, 
while he is sure to make his reader so, whether he agree or 
differ. But it is never thus with Dr. Burton; calm, clear, 
decided, he states with precision all he knows; and adds 
frankly and fully what he is disposed to infer; but it is seldom 
that he troubles himself or the reader with attacks on error, 
and never with any indication of heat or fretfulness. Dis- 
passionate and self-possessed, if he fail to gain assent by argu- 
ment, he is still secure in your respect and confidence. 

The compendious History of the early Church, now pub- 
lished by the London Society for Promoting Christian know- 
ledge, is a posthumous publication, but has had the advantage 
of finished preparation by the author. It went to press six 
weeks before his death. He designed it. for general use, and 
has been eminently successful in carrying out his design. We 
know of no work to be compared with it, as a source of infor- 
mation to the ordinary reader, on the origin, growth, character, 
hindrance and success of the Church of Christ in its first best 
days, before it had put on the golden manacles, and drank thie 
intoxicating cup of civil establishment. It is fuller than 
Mosheim and Milner, and incomparably clearer. In the earlier 
history (to which a large proportion of the work is devoted) 
all the facts are given, and much valuable remark by way 
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of rationale. In the remainder, every thing important to a just 
estimation of the position of the Church, and its changes, in- 
ternal and exterior, is afforded ; while the puzzling, profitless 
detail, which occupies so large a space in other histories, is 
judiciously kept back. The reader feels continually that he 
is conducted on his journey by a kind, faithful, and wise guide. 





13.— The Apostolical Commission, the Missionary Charter 
of the Church. The Sermon at the Ordination of Mr. 
Joseph Wolff, in Trinity Church, Newark, September 
26, 1837. By the Rr. Rev. Georce WasnineTon Doane, 
D. D., Bishop of the Diocese of New Jersey. Burlington, 
N. J. Missionary Press. 1837. 8vo. pp. 26. 


“ Tr it be true, that to his AposTLEs, as they were M1ss10n- 
ARIES, and that they might be MisstonaRieEs, in word, not 
only, but in power, Christ promised his protection and his 
presence, “alway, even unto the world,” it follows clearly, that 
to be, in deed and in truth, an AposToLicaL, we must also 
be, to the utmost reach of our capacity, a Missionary 
Cuurcu.” 

Such, in his own words, is the argument of Bishop Doane 
in this spirit-stirring sermon. It is sustained with an ability 
adequate to the importance of the topic and the interest of the 
occasion, in which it was so appropriately introduced. We 
fear there is too much reason for the doubt suggested in the 
exordium of the sermon, whether those who pique themselves 
on a due sense of the inestimable privileges of “ churchman- 
ship” are always equally alive to the corresponding obliga- 
tions. It is true of all divine blessings, that they are held in 
trust, and never duly enjoyed except when made fruitful for 
the good of others; but it is pre-eminently true of those best 
blessings which are conveyed in the due administration of the 
word and sacraments of the Gospel. No man can be deemed 
to have made them his own, till their expansive working is 
perceivable in his solicitude and his efforts to make them others’ 
also. They are dead when they are not germinant. Solitary 
salvation is no part of the plan of redeeming mercy, no article 
of the heavenly code, either of grace or of providence. “ When 
thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren,” is the divine 
monition to each and all of those who turn to Jesus that they 
may find health for their souls. 
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This is well enough known, but we are too sure that it is 
not well enough appreciated. Gladly, therefore, do we hear 
such trumpet-toned notes of warning as this faithful watch- 
man has sounded from his high post in the camp of Gop. The 
respectable body of clergy and laity who asked Bishop Doane’s 
Sermon for publication, did good service to the Church, and 
judged well of her necessities. She needs such admonitions 
more now than ever. Having solemnly claimed for herself 
the fit and comely title of “a Missionary Church,” there is a 
double danger—lest, on the one hand, she lay to her soul the 
flattering unction of having well done, and rest satisfied with 
the empty name; or, on the other, incur the deep disgrace of 
looking back after having, in the view of the whole world, put 
her hand to the plough. 

Clearly and forcibly Bishop Doane argues that all in all to 
the Church is the continued presence of her Divine Head. 
Without it, the word is powerless, the sacraments inefficacious 
the ministry a broken tool :— 


“In vain we prove, by warrant clear and open, and enduring as 
the stars in heaven, the authority by which we act as ministers of 
Christ. Nay, vainly were it given to us, as to the men of old, to 
heal the sick, to raise the dead, to cast out devils, should we hope 
by act of ours to bring about that greatest wonder of Almighty 
power, the new creation of the heart. The record still must stand 
—humbling to us indeed as carnal men, but oh, how full of comfort 
and of hope to him that has been taught of God!—the record still 
must stand, which Paul has written for our learning, “ who then is 
Paul, and who is Apollos, but ministers, by whom ye believed, even 
as the Lord gave to every man?” The conclusion still remains, 
and while the world stands will remain, that, great and gracious as 
the commission is which makes of sinful men “ambassadors for 
Christ,”—and great as is their danger and their guilt who take in 
any other than the way of his appointment that sacred and most 
awful trust—its power and worth consist in that assurance to the 
first eleven, ‘lo, [am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world !’”——p. 10, 11. 


But the warrant of the ever-during presence of Christ with 
his Church, is his faithful promise ; and that promise is made 
to the Church in certain circumstances. Are the word, the 
sacraments, and the ministry which administers them, now 
exhibited in those circumstances? If not, how can we plead 
the promise? “Go ye and make disciples of all nations—anp, 
Jo, lam with you :”--The command and the encouragement 
are inseparable. This is abundantly proved, from the nature 
of the case, and from the results under the commission, in the 
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pages of the sermon; but want of space compels us to refer the 
reader thither, for complete conviction. 

The conclusion of the sermon furnishes a neat and inte- 
resting sketch of the history and character of the remarkable 
individual at whose ordination it was preached, and who 
soon departs, we understand, to proclaim the Gospel in Af- 
rica. 


14.—An Appeal to Parents for Female Education on Chris- 
tian Principles ; with a Prospectus of St. Mary's Hall, 
Green Bank, Burlington, New Jersey. Burlington: J. 
L. Powell. 1837. 


Tuis is a second edition of the excellent pamphlet inciden- 
tally mentioned in our last number. Bishop Doane deserves 
the thanks of the community for his exertions in behalf of 
Christian Education. We are happy to know that the Insti- 
tution, commenced under his auspices, is now in successful 
operation. It is destined, we doubt not, to be an eminent bless- 
ing to the Church and to the country. From what we know 
of the plan and arrangements of the institution, the high cha- 
racter of its Principal, and the admirable qualifications of his 
associates, we are confident that St. Mary’s Hall will stand at 
the head of all similar institutions in the country. 


15.—A Sermon, preached before the First Church and the 
Edwards Church, Northampton, on the late Fast, Sept. 1st, 
1837. By Joun Mircue t, Pastor of the Edwards Church. 
Northampton: W. A. Hawley. 1837. 


Tue design, the principles, and the tone of sentiment of 
this Discourse are admirable. It is the protest of common 
sense and sound Christian feeling, against the pernicious and 
disorganizing fanaticism of the hordes of associated Reformers 
that have infested the country for several years past. 

We call attention to the pamphlet, not because we think the 
author has handled the subject with any extraordinary ability, 
or treated the important topics upon which he touches so 
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fully and thoroughly as we could wish. This, indeed, we 
could scarcely look for in an occasional discourse prepared for 
delivery, and afterwards “published by request.” But we 
notice it, because we rejoice in every indication of sound Chris- 
tian good sense in the quarter from which the sermon comes ; 
because we rejoice in every manifestation of the spirit of inde- 
pendence, of an awakening resistance to the wretched tyranny 
under which the religious community have so long succumbed. 

Mr. Mitchell deserves great credit for the just and sound 
views he expresses, and for the firm and manly tone in which 
he utters himself: and when we say he has not handled the sub- 
ject as thoroughly as we could wish, we would not be under- 
stood to detract from the actual merit of what he has done. It 
is a good discourse, and we heartily commend it to our read- 
ers. We should be glad to give copious extracts, but we 
have not space ; and, besides, we hope hereafter to take up the 
subject to which his sermon relates somewhat at large, and 
shall then have occasion to recur to Mr. Mitchell. 


16.-—Speech in behalf of the University of Nashville, de- 
livered on the day of the Anniversary Commencement, 
Oct. 4, 1837. By Puitie Linpstey. Nashville: S. Nye, 
&c. pp. 38. 


A sTIRRING speech this; displaying comprehensive views, 
and full of high enthusiasm in the cause of good learning, and 
at the same time quite amusing from the dashing directness ot 
the language. It is, indeed, a racy specimen of what may be 
called the ‘Kentucky style in its higher degrees. President 
Lindsley cuts about him to the right and left, and on all sides, 
with the most delightful disregard of whom or what he hits. 
He declares we have not an University deserving the name in 
the whole country, and gives a glowing description of the su- 
periority of other countries in this respect. He says boys are 
sent to college too young—that they are, for the most part, un- 
prepared--that they are often “spoiled at home ”—that they 
come to college with “habits irregular and vicious,” and “ will 
not be controlled,”—that the parents assume to be wiser than 
their children’s instructers—that “every father and mother, 
uncle and aunt, brother, sister, and cousin, every big man and 
every little man in the village, every newspaper scribbler and 
every youthful orator, and ‘everybody else, is a judge and a 
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crictic, and a reformer, and a very Solomon upon the subject 
and mystery of education.” 

He notices an “ad captandum objection, which is upon 
the lips of every demagogue and every aspiring sycophant of 
the “sovereign people,” which runs in this wise :— 


“The university is designed exclusively for the rich—for the 
aristocracy—and not for the poor, the democracy, the great mass 
of our labouring productive classes. ‘This species of sophistry can 
rarely be refuted, because it is never believed by the canting 
knaves who employ it, and because those upon whose ignorance 
and credulity it is designed to operate, are seldom accessible, at 
least on occasions when truth and intellect usually assert their 
claims. I will, however, briefly advert to two or three items or 
heads of argument in reply. 

“ The man who affects to espouse the cause of the poor—who 
secks to arouse among them a spirit of discontentment, and of jealousy 
and hostility towards the rich—who is perpetually haranguing, and 
blustering and clamouring about their rights and their wrongs— 
with a view to his own political advancement—may always be 
noted as a selfish, heartless, intriguing, unprineipled office-hunter. 
He cares nothing about the poor. And, when successful, he will be 
the first to turn his back upon them in scorn, and to trample them 
in the dust. Such has ever been the course pursued by the popular 
demagogue, For a season, and just so long as it may suit his pur- 
pose, he is the bold, zealous, unflinching, furious champion of the 
suffering, oppressed, plundered, priest-ridden, bank-ridden, univer- 
sity-ridden, aristocracy-ridden poor. ‘They believe him, trust him, 
vote for him, fight for him, huzza for him, toast him, worship him, 
bear him onward and upward, until they behold him safe in the 
palace and upon the throne; and then again they shout hosannas, 
and long live my lord, the Protector of the commonwealth and the 
Defender of the poor! But the tragedy or the comedy well over, 
and the delirium passed away, and they are astounded to find them- 
selves as far beneath the footstool of their once familiar Cromwell 
or Robespierre as they had ever been beneath the regal pomp of the 
hated Stuart or Bourbon. Now, how shall the poor be disabused of 
this folly? how shall they be disenchanted, disenthralled, emanci- 
pated, and enabled to act for themselves? Send them to the Uni- 
versity ; where the Hampdens and Sidneys, and Pyms and Fletchers, 
and Lockes and Miltons and La Fayettes were duly qualified to 
comprehend the rights of man—and of all classes of men, without 
distinction or exception.”—p. 10. 


Then again, if it be a fact that universities are for the rich, 
Dr. Lindsley wants to know if it is not a very harmless way 
for them to spend their money. But, he says nearly all the 
learned and distinguished men of the nation come from the 
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poorer classes, and that the universities have ever been pre- 
eminently the poor man’s friend. ‘Then he fires off a broad- 
side at the rich :— 


“ Your unlettered, pompous, mushroom, purse-proud nabobs are, 
in general, not only the most inveterate foes of colleges, but the 
most absurd, egotistical, overweening, self-sufficient, iron-bound, 
leaden-headed, braying animals in the whole world. They live only 
to hoard money : and they expend it only for display. It requires 
a most thorough education to know how to use a fortune genteelly— 
not to say liberally and munificently. And of all the caricatures of 
our humanity, save from the pencil of a Hogarth, the vulgar rich 
man, who apes the manners and polish, and etiquette and fashionable 
bienséances—the airs, graces and persiflage—of the high-bred gen- 
tleman! Why, such a lumpish millionnaire parvenu cannot eat a 
good dinner—as a good dinner was ordained to be eaten by all 
Christian men.”—p. 11. 


The Doctor gives a grand outline of the sort of university 
he thinks ought | to be established in Tennessee, and then has 
a smart hit at the Legislature of the state for not doing their 
duty in the premises. He adds :— 


“« But as I am not entitled to the floor, I will not address the 
House at present. Ifthe Legislature, however, will elect me their 
representative to the Senate of the United States, I will exert my 
humble faculties to the very uttermost to induce the Government 
to make a new grant of a few hundred thousand acres of wild land 
to our hitherto neglected and poverty-stricken colleges and acade- 
mies ; and to absolve the state from all her past iniquities and ex- 
isting liabilities on this score. I hope the Honovurasite Gente. 
MEN will maturely deliberate upon this singularly disinterested and 
modest proposition of mine, before they proceed to a final choice. 
They will find me, moreover, a most orthodox, independent, decided, 
old-fashioned, constitutional politician ; who will listen respectfully 
to all their instructions, and then act just as he pleases, always 
‘taking the responsibility,’ and hazarding the consequences.”— 
p- 18. 

It must be confessed, that the tact with which the sharp- 
tongued Doctor conciliates the sovereign people, and the po- 
litical partisans who lead them about by the nose, is truly ad- 
mirable! One would imagine that, despairing of squeezing 
any thing out of them for ‘the furtherance of his plans fora 
great institution, he is determined to enjoy the only satisfac- 
tion left—that of venting his spleen. We give one more ex- 
tract :-— 

“In a country like ours, where the people govern, the university 
is greatly needed to furnish a class of men sufficient!y numerous 

NO. III.—VOL. II. 31 
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and qualified to enlighten the mass of the people upon general poli- 
tics—upon the constitution, government, laws, jurisprudence, and 
institutions of the republic. If every individual cannot become 
familiar with these subjects by his own reading and reflection, it is 
desirable at least that an adequate instructor and guide should be 
at hand, on whose information and judgment he may safely rely. 
Now the people are called on, at every election, to decide upon 
some of the most intricate, complex, and difficult questions of state 
policy—involving their own and the interests of posterity to an 
indefinite extent. And how shall they vote upon measures which 
they do not understand ? What do they know, or what do our com- 
paratively wise men know, for example, about the just principles of 
taxation, or tariff, or finance, or banking, or usury laws—of our 
foreign relations, of our Indian’ policy, of internal improvements, 
or of any constitutional doctrine or controversy—or indeed, of the 
very elements of political economy or jurisprudence or legislation ? 
And yet, they are expected annually to pronounce ay or no, without 
hesitation, on a dozen or more untried projects, which it might puz- 
zle even a Solomon fully to appreciate, in all their bearings, after 
the most intense study and mature deliberation. Our political 
candidates for office and our newspaper editors, are the exclusive 
monopolists of this entire department of popular instruction. I 
have two objections to this monopoly. (1.) Forty-nine out of fifty 
of the said politicians and editors are themselves too ignorant for 
the service. And (2.) were they ever so well informed, they cannot 
be trusted. It is their interest and their vocation to mislead, de- 
ceive, humbug and mystify the whole body of the sovereign people.” 
—p. 33. 

We hope the particular notice we have taken of some of the 
things that have amused us in this address, will not lead our 
readers to imagine that it does not deserve a serious reading. 
{t contains a great deal of information about foreign universities, 


and a good many important considerations, forcibly expressed, 
and is really worthy of an attentive perusal. 


17.—Sonnets. By Epwarp Moxon. Second Edition. Lon- 
don. 1837. 8vo. pp. 76. 


Ir is not often that Poets are heard of among the book- 
sellers, though the gentle craft cannot be averse to an art 
which has found adepts in basket-makers and peasants. Mr. 
Moxon, the London publisher, is well known as the friend and 
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intimate of Charles Lamb, a consideration that must ensure him 
respect from the truelovers of Elia. To have been a favoured 
member of Lamb’s Thursday Evening parties is of itself a 
sort of passport in literature; for the ear there drunk in sounds 
unheard in the common bustle and resort of the world, and 
the hearer carried away from the lips of Coleridge and 'Haz- 
litt and the kind host, principles of taste with modes of thought 
taught only in that modern symposium of gifted spirits. Mr. 
Moxon is well read in the good school of Wordsworth, the 
spirit of whose writings has entered into his heart, bidding 
him look with a kindly eye on men and things, and the 
various themes for the Poet that are freely scattered in the 
world. He is not a bold, or original, poet; but he always 
inspires a pleasant vein of reflection, that makes his text the 
starting point of a chain of agreeable reveries. He dwells 
on the ancient names of the past with a fondness for the style 
and expression of Sydney and Raleigh. He addresses personal 
thonghts and wishes to his love, in the nineteenth century, 
as if. forgetting that the golden age, which tolerated such 
things, has passed. But true chivalry is never old, and to our 
mind such strains as the following are always welcome :— 


“The cygnet crested on the purple water ; 
The fawn at play beside its graceful dam ; 
On cowslip bank, in spring, the artless lamb ; 
The hawthorn robed in white. May’s fragrant daughter ; 
The willow weeping o’er the silent stream ; 
The rich laburnum with its golden show ; 
The fairy vision of a poet’s dream ; 
On summer eve earth’s many-coloured bow ; 
Diana at her bath; Aurora bright ; 
The dove that sits and singeth o’er her woes ; 
The star of eve; the lily, child of light ; 
Fair Venus’ self, as from the sea she rose! 
Imagine these, and [ in truth will prove 
They are not half so fair as she I love.” 


Our appreciation of this fanciful expression of feeling is 
not lessened by the knowledge, that the fair lady, who calls 
forth his strains, was a gentle girl adopted as a daughter by 
Charles Lamb, from whose fireside Mr. Moxon received her in 
marriage.* Around such nuptials let peace and happiness 
attend, and all the pleasant homefelt influences. The tender 
lover breathes his wishes in such words as these, which speak 
favourably for the Poet and the Man :— 


* Talfourd’s Letters of Lamb. 
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“ O sleep, do thou perform a holy task, 
And o’er the orbs of yonder sainted maid, 
With watchings worn, soft spread the tend’rest shade 
That e’er the brow of virgin pure did mask. 
Her to thy care, sweet Sleep, do I resign ; 
Her eyelids close, so that she may repair 
Her fragile form ; and do thou nightly there 
Shed on her, amid dreams, thy balm benign. 
All excellent she is, therefore do thou 
To her, mild Influence, health and strength restore ; 
And I will praise thee as did Bards of yore, 
And on thee choicest epithets bestow ! 
Descend, meek spirit, there, and like the dove 
Shade with thy wings till morn the Maid I love.” 


There is a beautiful moral tone which pervades the whole 
of these sonnets, in harmony with the best affections of our na- 
ture. Like the wild wood-plants, which thrive in the thin soil 
of the mountains as well as the rich valleys, the flowers of 
poetry spring up along the most rugged path of life. No as- 
pect of man is so harsh, but it may be seen in a good light by 
the eye of the poet. There are many simple scenes like this 
throughout the land, where the verse is only a copy of a plain 
homely reality. Another theme might have a more sounding 
name, but this domestic incident forms a picture before our 
eye yet more pleasant than if it were the story of an enchanted 
castle or battle-field :— 


“Hark! ’tis a mother singing to her child 

Those madriga!s that used her ears to greet, 
When she, an infant like that spring-flower sweet, 

Lent her charm’d ears to nurse, or mother mild, 

That sang those nursery stories strange and wild— 
Of Knights, of Robbers, and of fairy Queens 
Dwelling in castles, ’mid enchanted scenes— 

The songs which plain antiquity beguiled.” 


Here is the Poet and Friend at the grave of Elia :— 


“Here sleeps beneath this hank, where daisies grow, 
The kindliest sprite earth holds within her breast ; 
In such a spot I would this frame should rest, 
When I], to join my friend, far hence shall go. 
His only mate is now the minstrel lark, 
Who chants her morning music o’er his bed, 
Save she who comes each evening, ere the bark 
Of watch-dog gathers drowsy folds, to shed 
A sister’s tears. Kind Heaven, upon her head 
Do thou in dove-like guise thy spirit pour, 
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And in her aged path, some flow’rets spread 

Of earthly joy, should Time for her in store 
Have weary days and nights, ere she shall greet 
Him whom she longs in Paradise to meet.” 


The sonnet to Wordsworth is most just and appropriate, 
from this simple-minded lover of verse :— 


“ None have, like thee, from unknown sources brought 
The light of truth, the feeling, and the thought 
Dwelling in humblest things ; the human heart 
Thou hast ennobled ; and enlarged the spheres 
Of our perceptions, giving them a part 
In all that breathes; nor stone, nor flower appears, 
Whether in fields, or hills retired and holy, 
For thy all-comprehensive mind too lowly.” 


Mr. Moxon is a pleasing writer, whose excellence lies 
chiefly in picturesque description of the world and nature, and 
in the expression of sentiment. His thoughts are sometimes 
feeble, and want strength and dignity of expression. We hear 
no trumpet tones, nor individual bursts of passion, from a mind 
particularly excited by hope, indignation, or other keen emotions 
of the soul. It is not the sonnet repressing and confining the 
vigorous overflowing sense that seems to spurn its bounds, and 
be too weighty and massive for the verse—but may be likened 
rather to the slender rill, extended, and made to irrigate a large 
surface. With this qualification, Mr. Moxon is an agreeable 
author. He belongs to the minor poets, who are content to 
please without the effort to astonish, and whom we often read 
while we turn away from sublimity itself. 





18.—A Love Token.for Children, designed for Sunday 
School Libraries. By the author of “The Linwoods,” 
“ Live and Let Live,” “ Poor Rich Man,” &c. New-York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


TueERE is the same difference between the writings of most 
modern novelists and those of Miss Sedgwick, as between 
modern paintings and those of the old Flemish school. In 
the former there is wanting that verisimilitude, that close fidel- 
ity of delineation, which render the smallest works of the lat- 
ter charming and appreciable, as well by the most common as 
by the most cultivated tastes. Here is nature dressed in green, 
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or in “ Joseph’s coat of many colours,” as it may be Spring or 
Autumn ; here is a farm, described as a farm really is in New 
England, with diversity of rock and pasture, forest and swamp ; 
not one continuity of smiling corn-fields and waving grain ; 
here is a house that looks like a house both outside and inside, 
somewhat stained by the rain, and a little dingy with smoke ; 
not surrounded with white palisades, ornamented with newly- 
painted window-blinds, and always as neat as a pink from attic 
to cellar. Here are real men aid women, too, as they seem 
from day to day in the ordinary routine of life; not rigged up 
in holiday clothes, with a perpetual smile on their countenances, 
behaving as well in the story as they do before their minister 
at a tea-party. We always open a book of Miss Sedgwick’s 
with a certainty of being charmed with the éruth of her pic- 
tures, no less than with the originality and beauty of her 
thoughts. And, for some reason or other, it always takes us 
much longer to read through her last work than that of any 
other American author. We can, with tolerable facility, de- 
spatch a two-volumed, closely-printed on speckled paper, new 
novel in about four hours and a half by a stop-watch ; but we 
can consume a whole winter’s evening, from twilight to “ the 
witching hour,” over a volume as small as that beforeus. We 
skip nothing. We strive not to reach the sense by skimming 
off the top of the sentence. We know that the cream lies 
deeper. It does not float up, and leave a residue of watery fluid ; 
but infuses a richness through the whole, so that it is like the 
fresh new milk in one of her own Stockbridge dairies. 

We have no hesitation in calling “the author of Red- 
wood” the most agreeable living writer of fiction whom 
the journals have delighted to honour. Our memory is fully 
supplied with the names of Mr. Cooper, and the train who 
succeeded him, when we utter the opinion. Weare well nigh 
tired of the whole category. In those days when we were 
accustomed to run through their pages, we hailed the appear- 
ance of a romance from Miss. Sedgwick as of a pure spring 
among brackish waters. 

In the new department of literature upon which she has 
now entered, she is wholly without a competitor, unless we 
except the capable author of the “'Three Experiments of Liv- 
ing.” We look, therefore, almost entirely to herself for the 
good to be done, and the pleasure to be imparted, in the 
sphere of iilustrating homely facts and principles by stories 
of real life. Her success in her three first trials, warranted the 
best expectations for a fourth ; and though it comes, like a new 
and more humble flower of the same class, we are no less gratified 
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than before. No books are more needed by us than good books 
for children—stories founded on the habits and manners of life 
in our country, which, as they easily recommend themselves to 
the fancy and understanding, can easily convey moral and re- 
ligious instruction to the youthful mind. We have had a sur- 
feit of “ knowledge made easy.” We have had too many sim- 
plifications of travels and geography ; too much Peter Parley- 
ism. Our children have been getting to be wiser than their 
progenitors. Mungo Parks and Belzonis are to be found in 
the regions of the nursery, and Malte-Bruns abound in the in- 
fant school-rooms. Thunder and liglitning are no longer mys- 
terious to the “toddlin wee things ;” but, incipient Franklins, 
they can discourse of the electric fluid ; and we every day ex- 
pect to hear of a small book from the indefatigable Mr. Good- 
rich, of Boston (the modern Mr. Newbury), on the newly-in- 
vented magnetic machine, and its capability of producing rota- 
tory motion. Small philosophic Lord Verulams, in frock and 
trowsers, confound us with recondite inquiries at the houses of 
our married acquaintance ; and little female Wortley Montagues 
look up from pictorial embellishments, to have resolved some 
question of national manners which the sight of a costume had 
suggested. The process of intellectual stuffing has been carried 
on to a fearful extent, the fine ligaments have sometimes 
snapped asunder under the pressure; and, shocked at the con- 
sequences both on the physique and morale of their children, 
parents have been going back to the Arabian Nights and 
Jack the Giant Killer; preferring gorgeous invention, quali- 
fied by harmless absurdity, to the hot-house system of forcing 
fragile intellects. But, on the journey back to the books which 
we read when we were children, we are delightfully arrested 
by these stories of Miss Sedgwick. If she will give us a few 
more from the same mint, we will make them the current lite- 
rary coin of our little people, and not return to the old Spanish 
currency of golden tales from the paper-rags of modern in- 
ventors, like Peter Parley and the rest. 

We wish the little book before us had not been desig- 
nated particularly as for Sunday-schools. It would have ra- 
pidly found its way into the libraries of these excellent insti- 
tutions, from its peculiar fitness to interest and improve 
children, as there is nothing taught which could be objected 
to by any Christian denomination. The specification will be 
apt to deter many from a perusal of the book, on whom the 
author’s name may act with a less potent charm than upon 
that portion of the public she has made her own. We say 
this, not that we do not approve completely of the object; but 
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because we would have such a book go every where. We 
would have it thought that it is suited for every class—for the 
young and old, for rich and poor; though it is specially de- 
signed for the amusement and edification of the young. 

The title is happily chosen, and it appears at the happy 
season of presents. There are six stories, all excellent, and all 
intended to inculcate some valuable moral precept. A more 
attractive garb could not have been chosen. It is by no 
means an easy task to write for children. Grandiloquent 
phraseology is always more at command than simple, and at 
the same time elegant forms of expression. No style could be 
better adapted to the capacities of children than Miss Sedg- 
wick’s. Her words are for them, “apples of gold in pictures 
of silver.” Bubbies, watched as they toss about in the sun- 
beam before the eyes of a group of happy juveniles, move not 
more gracefully or more beautifully than her style, as it catches 
here and there a hue from the bright mind of the author, and 
glides airily through the subject. 

Without extract or particular notice, we commend this lit- 
tle book wholly and unreservedly to our readers. We were 
pleased while reading it, and pleased with the reflections it 
left with us. It should go like a sunbeam into garret and 
parlour ; it should solace the poor child in his labours, it should 
make the rich child happier in the performance of his duties. 
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